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TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA' 

I* 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANADA 
A Parable of Fishwives and Their Baskets ^ 

Once upon a time, some fishwives, after catching basketfuls of fish, went 
to a distant village market to sell them. Their whole day was spent there in 
business. In the evening, taking empty fish-baskets on the head, they started 
back for home. Hardly had they crossed half the way, it became dark due to 
approaching night, while they were passing through a lonely place. To add 
to their misfortune, the sky became full of dark clouds, and soon they were 
overtaken by gale and thunderstorm. Frightened, they began to look for shelter 
with eyes full of anxiety and eagerness; and luckily, seeing a garden-house near 
by. they ran towards it in full speed, and dashed in hurriedly. Fortunately for 
them the florist was a good-hearted gentleman and a devotee of God, and his 
heart melted at their plight. Looking to their helpless condition, he showed 
them a place in the garden-house where they could pass their night. The 
first hour of the night was over; the rain and thunderstorm also stopped; the 
sky became clear and starlit, and the whole world was then taking rest in the 
sweet bosom of the goddess Sleep. But the fishwives could not shut their 
eyes even for a moment due to the unaccustomed fragrance of flowers in the 
room, and also because of the absence of the long-experienced fishy smell of 
their house. They were thus speeding the night with great difficulty, tossing 
on the bed from one side to another. After some time one of them bubbled 
out: ‘Sisters. I don’t know what bad karma we must have committed as a 
result of which we got shelter today in a florist’s house ! I couldn’t sleep even 
for a second !’ On hearing her words, all other fishwives also started blaming 
destiny for giving them shelter in a florist’s house. After passing some time in 



See Vidyodaya, (a critical Sanskrit monthly journal), Ed. Hrishikesh Sastri, BhSfpara 
(24-Parganas. West Bengal) : The Oriental Nobility Institute. June-July (a^adha), 1896, 
pp. 144-47, The versified Sanskrit rendering is by Swami Ramakrishnananda, a durect 

Vor a different version of this parable, see ‘M‘, The Gospel of W Ran^krishtui, 
trans. Swami NiWitlanandai Madras*. Sri RamakrWhna Math. 1974, pp. 388, 1009^10. 
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this way, a bright idea flashed into the fertile brain of one, intelligent amnngyt 
them; and she burst out with joy : ‘Sisters listen : I hit upon a plan which 
all of us shall fall into deep sleep in seconds.* Hearing her, all other fishwives 
burst out in one voice : ‘O sister ! please, please tell us the way soon. We 
are dying to sleep.* With an air of pride and victory the woman began : ‘You 
bH bring your empty fish-baslmts; sprmkle them nicely with water, and keep 
them near your head. Thereby all of us shall fall into deep sleep in no time 
due to the lovely fishy smell.’ Listening to her advice, the fishwives did 
accordingly, and due to the long-experienced fishy smell, started snoring in 
minutes. 

arvjmrspmRT strfit i 

?rT^**Tf»r3g?rfq‘ 5 ctft 

I 5 ^: jt ^ 

sf^ wfrfcr 1 

aRT^— 

let 1 

JR: ?r#: II 

^?rrwTW 5r?r: 1 

^rpCRTJT ^nr^tsOTT 11 

By this parable, Sri Ramakrishna has shown how strong is the impact of 
a long-practised habit on man. Overwhelmed by the power of long-practised 
bad habits in the company of the worldly-minded, one cannot have holy com¬ 
pany, in spite of one’s wish ; one’s mind always loves to have bad company. 
A man steeped in lust and gold cannot withdraw his mind from their attach¬ 
ment and apply it to the Reality, which is of the nature of Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute. 

Therefore : 

4. Whatever men and women practice all their lives, becomes their con¬ 
firmed nature, and they always follow this inherent nature of theirs; they even 
give up good things due to their bad habits. It is. therefore, advisable for 
intelligent men and women to practice spiritual disciplines with earnestness and 
be sharers of pure divine Bliss. 



ON HAPPINESS~II 

(EDITORIAL) 


In the last Editorial we have discussed 
various concepts regarding happiness 
according to some Indian thinkers. We 
have also seen how the pleasure drive 
motivates the life of man. Various kinds of 
happiness possible in human life, and the 
process of manifestation of happiness from 
the innermost being, have been dealt with 
as well. In this instalment, some Western 
concepts of happiness and other related 
topics will be treated in brief. 

The Concepts of Happiness According to 
Some Western Psychologists:^ 

The Western psychologists regard happi¬ 
ness as limited mainly to the mind and 
nervous system. They are of the opinion 
that happiness depends upon nervous 
stimulus; and if the stimulus is either too 
intense or too low, happiness cannot be 
felt. In the same way, one cannot enjoy a 
single object for a long time without break, 
because the nerves get tired, and then one 
feels a sort of temporary callousness in 
the mind. Thai is why the mind likes to 
enjoy a variety of objects. It gets fed up 
if it is given only one object to enjoy. But 
it is also seen that if there is a change in 
the object suddenly, when one has devel¬ 
oped attachment to it, one becomes miser¬ 
able. Once an individual experiences such 

a sudden change in the object, and a break 

• 

Ref: 1. P. N. Bhattacharya, A Text-Book 
of Psychology, Calcutta: A. Mukherjee & Co., 
I & II. 1965. 

2. Nigel Calder, The Mind of Man, Lon¬ 
don: British Broadcasting Corporation, 1970. 

3. F. L. Ruch, Psychology and Life, Bom' 
bay; D. B. Taraporewala Sons & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 
1970. 

4. M. A. Wenger, and others, Physiological 
Psychology, New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1956. 


in the pleasurable stimulus, he develops 
permanent dislike for that object. On thie 
other hand, due to constant practice, an 
apparently painful stimulus may result in 
a pleasurable stimulus. For instance, pleas¬ 
ure derived from constant drinking of 
strong alcohol, and masochism can be 
cited as the l^st examples. It is said in 
the Yoga-Vasi^tha : ‘By practice even a 
bitter thing becomes relishingly palatable 
for a man. It is observed that some people 
like the margosa (Nim) extract, as others 
like honey.’2^7 

The western psychologists also believe 
that pleasure depends upon harmony. For 
instance, if the musical tunes are played 
in harmony, it is a matter of great delight, 
whereas if they lack harmony, people feel 
like running away or get headache. They 
say that thought-currents which are in 
harmony with one’s likes and dislikes are 
Always pleasurable, while those which are 
contrary, result in painful experience. It is 
because favourable thought-current can flow 
easily through the nerve-channels, whereas 
the unfavourable ones get resistance while 
passing through the ruts. According to 
Ward. worldly happiness is mainly 
dependant upon ‘attention’. If the attention 
of the enjoyer is not focussed on the object, 
pleasure is not possible. 

Some psychologists believe that at the 
ends of the nerves of the peripheral 
nervous system there is a special power of 
feeling the stimulus, due to which an 
individual experiences either pleasure or 
pain. Therefore, according to their view, 
the experience and intensity of pleasure 
or pain depends upon this power of re¬ 
ceiving the stimulus. 


Yogavdsiftha, 6U.67.28. 
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The above mentioned view received a in man. In the opinion of some, the relief 


rude shock when some psychologists dis¬ 
covered a ‘pleasure site* in the brain. In 
1953 Jose Delgado, Warren Roberts and 
Neal Miller, at Yale, demonstrated that 
stimulation of certain areas of the brain 
stem were unpleasant for animals. In the 
same year James Olds discovered that ‘the 
areas of the brain where stimulation gave 
the greatest pleasure were spread through 
the hypothalamus from front to back—a 
“river of reward” *28 as it is called. It was 
found that the stimulation of the ‘pleasure 
sites’ of the hypothalamus produced no 
particular action but only evident gratifica¬ 
tion. However, these ‘pleasure sites appear to 
be associated particularly with feeding and 
sex’ according to these psychologists. An 
example is cited of a twenty-nine year old 
man who, being tortured to the point of 
suicide, went to the laboratory of one doctor. 
To give him relief the doctor stimulated a 
certain part of his brain by passing an 
electric current through it. As soon as the 
man switched on the current ‘a sensation 
of pleasure is induced that is. by his own 
description, “better than sex”. *29 

Although the hypothalamus has been 
regarded as a centre of pleasures derived 
from the satisfaction of hunger, thirst and 
sex-appetite, the pleasure drive in man 
becomes intense or tepid according to his 
culture and learning. Therefore some 
psychologists believe that emotion is the 
basis of the pleasure drive, while others are 
of the opinion that pleasure itself is a form 
of ‘emotion’. There are still others who 
say that pleasure is only a ‘drive’ which 
causes ‘emotion*. They claim that the 
autonomic nervous system is guided by the 
hypothalamus, and it in turn results in 
producing pleasurable or painful emotions 

as. N. Calder, op. cit., p. 50. 

‘Breakthroueh in Brain Research’, Reader's 
Digest. Bombay : The Reader's Digest Associa¬ 
tion Pvt. Ltd., February 1972, p. 25. 


from the nervous tension caused by exces¬ 
sive passion is the real cause of happiness. 
They observe that one gets more happiness 
after the tension is over, than during the 
enjoyment itself—^relief from the tension of 
the thirst for enjoyment being the cause. 
For instance: one feels happy when one 
comes from the scorching heat of the sun 
into a cool shade, or drinks a glass of water 
after being tormented by thirst, and so on. 
The psychologists cite the relief from the 
tension of the prior painful experience, as 
the cause of this happiness. 

All these different views of the Western 
psychologists lead us to conclude that their 
concepts of happiness are limited only to 
the mind and nervous system. 

The Experience of Men Regarding 
Worldly Happiness : 

Whatever be the concepts of happiness 
of the Eastern or Western thinkers, 
be they right or wrong, it hardly concerns 
the man in general, as it results neither in 
intensifying nor weakening their pleasure 
drive. Man has been running after worldly 
pleasures since his advent on earth. The 
scriptural mandates of saints and seers have 
proved in no way effective in changing the 
course of his life. He has been enjoying 
the world to his fill, but his experience tells 
him that even after enjoyment, the desire 
for enjoyment is never quenched, rather it 
goes on intensifying. It is said in the 
Srlmad-Bkdgavata: ‘The thirst for enjoy¬ 
ment is not satisfied by the enjoyment of 
worldly objects; rather it intensifies more 
and more like putting fuel in the fire.’^o 
It is because of this that Indian sages 
call this thirrt (tfsnd) the root cause of all 
misery. Bhagavan ;§iT Kmna says in the 
Gita : ‘That happiness which arises from 
the contact of object with the senses, at 
first like nectar, but at the end like poison. 


30. Srimad-Bhagavata, [Xjcix.l4 
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that is declared as Rijasika.*^^ *Since en¬ 
joyments that are contact-bom are causes 
of misery alone, and with beginning and 
end» O son of Kunti. a wise man does not 
seek pleasure in them,’“ Every human 
being experiences some day in his life that 
one and the same thing at times gives him 
pleasure, while at other times becomes the 
cause of pain, anger, disgust, or gives him 
real dispassion and becomes thus the cause 
of realizing the Bliss of the Atman. There¬ 
fore, there is nothing which can be stamped 
as pleasurable or painful in this world. It 
is because happiness or misery depend upon 
the state of the mind.^^ 

Regarding worldly pleasures, the Christian 
Saint Gregory says: *Carnal pleasures in 
anticipation seem desirable, all we need to 
make us happy; afterwards they are dis¬ 
appointing, even disgusting. Spiritual 
pleasures beforehand are unattractive, even 
repulsive ; once experienced they are all 
the heart could crave.’^^ The great thinker 
Aristotle is of the opinion *that almost 
every animal is dismal, dejected and dis¬ 
turbed after enjoying the most intense, 
vehement, carnal pleasure ; it is the reaction 
of a tradesman counting on a huge profit, 
but making a heavy loss.’^s 

These wise men of East and West speak 
of the experience of man in general with 
regard to worldly pleasures, the only differ¬ 
ence being that ordinary man cannot under¬ 
stand the deceptive nature of worldly 
enjoyments due to the clouding of the 
faculty of discrimination. ‘For a man of 
discrimination everything in the world, is 
painful on account of everything bringing 
pain either as consequence, or as anticipa- 

31* Snmad-BhSgavad -Gita (hereafter Gi/ti), 
XVIII.38. 

32. GUd. V.22. 

33. See Vif^u PurBifa, II.vi.49. 

34. Saint Francis De Sales, The Love of God, 
trans. Vincent Kern, London: Burns &. Oates, 
1962, p. 29. 

35. ibid. 


tion of loss of happiness, or as fresh crav¬ 
ing arising from impressions of happiness, 
and also as counteraction of qualities.’^ 
Therefore, they renounce worldly pleasures 
{preya\ and accept the path of goc^ {sreya) 
which leads to BrahmSnanda. 

Where Is the Source of Happinessl 

Another experience of man is worth 
considering here. While enjoying worldly 
objects, although it appears that the source 
of happiness is the object, on critical obser¬ 
vation one finds that the source is not the 
object, but within the enjoyer himself. That 
is why one can experience happiness even 
though the object of enjoyment is absent; 
for instance in deep sleep and dream states. 
One can experience happiness without the 
gross presence of the object even in waking 
state, such as through fantasy. All this is 
possible because the source of happiness is 
within us—the Atman. The Bliss which one 
enjoys in the states of Nirvikalpa or Savi- 
kalpa Samadhi, or in deep sleep are the 
best examples of objectless happiness 
(nij^visaya-dnanda). If happiness were not 
possible without an object, one could not 
have experienced bliss in these states. A 
man of subtle intellect can feel even while 
enjoying objects that the happiness he is 
getting is coming from within himself and 
not from the object. Had any object been 
really a source of happiness, it would have 
always given us happiness. But our experi¬ 
ence tells us that ‘one and the same object 
leads to pleasure at one time, and to misery, 
jealousy, anger, etc. at other times.’32 So 
how can we say that the object is a soiree 
of pleasure? Acarya Sankara has said, 
‘When sense-objects are favourable it [the 
mind] becomes happy, and it becomes 
miserable when the case is contrary.’33 This 

36. Patahjala Yoga-Siitras, 11.15. 

37. Vififu Parana, n.vi.47. 

38. yivekacQdamaifi, 105. 
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would not have becin the case, had the 
sense-objects been the sources of joy. 

This fact can be understood thus: 
Suppose a man wins a big sum in a lottery. 
The very information that he has won. gives 
him joy even though the sum has not yet 
come to his hand. The joy is doubled when 
he gets the sum actually in hand; but if a 
dacoit snatches it away at the point of a 
revolver, the man may see the sum in the 
hand of the robber, but it no more gives him 
any joy^ rather he becomes miserable. Now, 
if the sum were the source of joy, it should 
give him happiness, whether it is in the hands 
of the dacoit or in his own hands. But 
this does not happen. For instance, a burn¬ 
ing lamp being the source of light, emits 
light equally, whether it is in the hand of its 
owner or is taken away from him by a 
dacoit. Wherever the lamp is taken, it 
gives light. In the same way, had money 
been the source of happiness, wherever 
anyone sees money, he should start dancing 
with joy. But this does not happen. Thus 
it can be proved that the source of joy is 
not the object, but it is within the enjoyer. 
It is our Atman, as we have seen before, 
which reflects in the Sattvika state of the 
mind, when an object of enjoyment becomes 
available to us. due to our good karma. 

Now, a question may arise : if it is 
accepted that the source of bliss is within 
us, then is it present in the same propor¬ 
tion in everyone, or in some is it more and 
in others less? The answer is : the source 
is infinite in everyone, only its manifesta¬ 
tion depends upon one’s good deeds and 
availability of the objects of enjoyment. 
The source continuously supplies happiness 
to all from cradle to grave, whenever karma 
is favourable. It never diminishes nor is 
exhausted. One may be rich or poor, there 
is an infinite source of bliss in all. A poor 
man is less happy because his prarabdha 
karma has less good karma to fructify; he, 
therefore, gets lesser number of objects and 
chances to enjoy. But if by chance, a poor 


man hits the jackpot, he will feel the same 
joy (perhaps more) that a rich man would 
feel, if he were to win the same amount. 
It is because there is a mine of bliss within 
every individual. 

Someone may ask, if this is the case, 
then why can’t one enjoy that bliss within 
at will and to one’s fill? Why does one need 
objects to manifest it? When such an 
infinite ocean of bliss is within everyone, 
why do people run after the mirage (objects 
of enjoyment)? 

The answer is : so long as there is ignor¬ 
ance covering the Atman in the individual, 
so long will he be unable to experience that 
infinite Bliss directly and at will. But when 
his ignorance vanishes after realization of 
the Atman, he becomes joy itself. His life 
becomes blessed. Then he ‘attains the Bliss 
of his own nature— sva-svarupa-ananda- 
avdptiP^ Till then his happiness will be 
rationed by his karma as told before. 

Someone may say : Let there be ration¬ 
ing on worldly enjoyments ! What does 
that matter? Even to get rid of ignorance 
by Realization (Atmajuana) is not a very 
easy task ! We have heard that it takes 
births together. And what is the guarantee 
that we shall continue our spiritual practices 
in the next birth? And who knows whether 
there is a next birth or not? Even if it is, 
whether we shall be born as human beings 
or not? So why leave the bird in hand to 
catch two in the bush? Why should we 
observe fast without water (nirjula-ekdda^l)? 
Moreover, we find in this world that 
all men—educated or uneducated, cul¬ 
tured or uncultured, foolish or intelligent— 
wish only sense-pleasures ! 

Yes. to realize the Atman is not so easy, 
and takes its own time ; yet that is the only 
purpose of life for a wise man. He no more 
takes delight in sense-pleasures —'na tesu 
ramate budhalf.^ He chooses what is 

39- Vedantasara. 1.29. 

40- cm, V.22, 
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beneficial (ireya or nthireyasa) and not what 
is pleasant (preya), which leads to man’s 
degradation. It may appear practical and 
wisi to go after sense^pleasures, but even 
after getting them, one discovers some day 
or the other in his life that they have not 
helped him the least in fulfilling the 
cherished aspiration of his life. All that 
human beings aspire for is : continuous 
happiness, perpetual peace, absolute free¬ 
dom, total cessation of misery, and long 
life. Attaining these in some way or the 
other is according to men the main pur¬ 
pose of life. One tries one’s level best to 
fulfil this purpose by running after the 
world, but fails. Yama says to Naciketfi 
in the Katha Upanisad, ‘The beneficial 
(sreya) and the pleasant (preya) approach 
mankind. A man of intelligence having con¬ 
sidered them, separates the two. The intelli¬ 
gent one selects the beneficial in preference 
to the pleasant: the non-intelligent one 
selects the pleasant for the sake of growth 
and protection.’^! A wise man prefem the 
beneficial to the pleasant, because he knows 
that the purpose of human life—attaining 
eternal happiness, eternal peace, eternal life, 
eternal freedom, and absolute cessation of 
misery—which everyone aspires for, is pos¬ 
sible only by following the path of the 
good (nihsreyasa). He knows that if any¬ 
one goes after the pleasant and sticks to 
’his world, his fate will only be suffering and 
transmigration. The world is bound to give 
him blows for his folly, which will some 
day open his eyes to the Truth. It is said 
by Bhagavan Sri Krsna to Uddhava : ‘In 
this world those who are engaged in investi¬ 
gating the true nature of this world often 
lift themselves up by their own efforts and 
rid themselves of the craving for the plea¬ 
sures of senses.’^ Therefore it is necessary 
for every human being to ponder on this 


*!■• KMha_ VpanUad, I.li.2. 
Mmad-BMlgavata, XI.li.l9. 


issue through reason; to study it carefully 
in a scientific way—by experiment, obser¬ 
vation and inference; to be aware of real 
happiness and beware of false pleasures: 
and to save himself from the pitfall. 
Rightly has it been said in the Bhagavata: 
‘Although the human body is evanescent— 
ever susceptible to death, it is the only 
means to attain the true purpose of life 
(paramdrtha); therefore, having got this 
rare human birth after passing through so 
many lower births, it is wise for man to 
make an effort for attaining the beneficial 
(nihfreyasa) —i.e. realization of the Self— 
as early as possible in life, before death. 
The main purpose of human life is God 
realizaton. Sense-pleasures are possible 
even for the animals : one should not. there¬ 
fore, waste one’s valuable life in running 
after them.**® 

If anybody takes this message of the 
wise men seriously and practises spiritual 
disciplines sincerely according to their 
directions. BhagavSn Srf Krsna assures him: 
‘With heart unattached to external objects, 
he f the aspirant] realizes the joy that is 
in the Self. With the heart devoted to the 
meditation of Brahman, he attains unend¬ 
ing happiness.’** 

Sri Ramakrishna has said; ‘The only pur¬ 
pose of life is to realize God’;*® i.e. to 
attain this eternal happiness (aksaya sukha). 
If anybody studies his Gospel, it is revealed 
that he preached this lofty spiritual ideal 
to all; but prescribed spiritual disciplines 
according to their jvod/iflrmu—psychologi¬ 
cal constitution. For householders he gave 
directions in one way, giving them some 
concessions (luci chakkd kheye ekadaSl), 
while for sannyasins he prescribed rather 


«. Ibid, XT.ii.I9. 

44- GUa. V.21. 

45* ‘M\ The Gospel of Sri Rontakrishm, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Madras; Sri Ramakrishna 
N[ath, 1934 (hereafter Gospel, p. 2tJ. 
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strict disciplines inirlald-ekddctii but for 
both, goal is the same. 

In the end, it will be inspiring and 
illuminating to see what Swami Vivekananda 
has said on this subject. In a class lecture 
delivered in America he observed : 'All 
the misery we have is of our own choosing; 
such is OUT nature. ... we are all going to 
be happy and never meet with misery, but 
the more we go towards happiness, the 
more it goes away from us. Thus the world 
is going on, society goes on, and we, 
blinded slaves, have to pay for it without 
knowing. Study your own lives, and find 
how little of happiness there is in them, 
and how little in truth you have gained in 
the course of this wild-goose chase of the 
world. . . . Such is the life-story of each 
one of us; such is the tremendous power 
of nature over us. It repeatedly kicks us 
away, but still we pursue it with feverish 
excitement. We are always hoping against 
hope; this hope, this chimera maddens us; 
we are always hoping for happiness. .. 
Nobody is ever really happy here. ... 
Because happiness and misery are the 
obverse and reverse of the same coin; he 

48. See : Gospel, p. 675 ; and Sri Ma, Sn Sri 
RBmakr^ifa-Kathdmrta, (Bengali), Calcutta: 

Anil Gupta, B.S. 1361, pp. 203-4. 


who takes happiness, must take misery also. 
We all have this foolish idea that we can 
have happiness without misery, and it has 
taken such possession of us that we have 
no control over the senses. ... Few men 
know that with pleasure there is pain, and 
with pain, pleasure; and as pain is disgust¬ 
ing, so is pleasure, as it is the twin brother 
of pain. It is derogatory to the glory of 
man that he should be going after pain, 
and equally derogatory, that he should be 
going after pleasure. Both should be 
turned aside by men whose reason is 
balanced. Why will not men seek freedom 
from being played upon? .. . The sage wants 
liberty; he finds that sense-objects are dll 
vain and that there is no end to pleasures 
and pains.’^'^ He, therefore, prefers nih~ 
Sreyasa —the path of the good. 

Thus, keeping the eye-opening words of 
the wise men of the East and the West 
quoted so far in mind, and infusing our¬ 
selves with new spirit at the start of the 
NewYear, let us march ahead according to 
our own path (svadharmd) on the way to 
Blessedness and make our lives fruitful. 

{Concluded) 

47* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, I, 1970, pp. 408, 
409, 410, 411. 
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In the Ramakrishna phenomenon,^ saini, Swami Adbhutananda. Very truly 
marked by many extraordinary and mysteri- has this tran.sfonnation been described as 
ous happenings, one of the most striking the ‘greatest miracle’s of Sri Ramakrishna. 
events is the transformation of the shepherd - 

boy Rakhturam into the extraordinary Swami Vivekananda once observed, ‘Latu 

’ is the greatest miracle of Sri Ramakrishna. 

1. Christopher Ishcrwood in his book Rama Having ab.soIuteIy no education, he has attained 
krishna and His Disciples (Mayavati : Advaita to the highest wisdom simply at the touch of the 
Ashrama, 1965, p. 1) has described Sri Rama- Master.’ (See The Apestles of Sri Ramakrishm, 
kriShna’s life and doings as a phenomenon. Mayavati: Advaita Adirama, 19>6?, pi271). 
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the Godman of the nineteenth century. 
Rakhturam was the first among Sri Rama- 
krishna’s all-renouncing disciples to see him. 
Again. *he was the only apostle of the 
Master who had no book-learning. S»-i 
Ramakrishna at least had some knowledge 
of the three R’s, but Rakhturam was bliss¬ 
fully ignorant of them. Once Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himself tried to teach him the 
Bengali alphabet, but the endeavour did not 
succeed. 

Very little is known of Rak'hturam’s child¬ 
hood, for he was always reluctant to speak 
of it. He was bom of humble parents in a 
remote village of Chapra District of Bihar. 
In his infancy he had a severe attack of 
smallpox, and finding no way out his mother 
fervently prayed to Lord Rama for the 
child’s life. Miraculously enough, the 
infant recovered gradually from the deadly 
illness. The parents, taking it to be due to 
the mercy of Lord Rama, named him 
Rakhturam—one saved by Rama. As he 
grew into boyhood, being a son of a shep¬ 
herd, he had to tend the flocks of sheep 
Reminiscing about his boyhood experiences, 
he told later. ‘Well, you know, I used to 
spend my days with shepherd boys. ... They 
were very guileless indeed. Unless one 
becomes guileless as they were, one cannot 
have real joy.’^ Poverty, misery and 
bereavement dogged every footstep of the 
t>oy. When scarcely five he lost his parents. 
Amidst such hopeless circumstances there 
bloomed spontaneously the bud of religious 
disposition which child Rakhturam was 
endowed with. His close affinity to nature 
helped him perceive the glory of God. In 
his o.uietude he used to sing, ‘O mind, sing 
the glory of Sitaram.’ The orphan boy was 
taken care of by his generous uncle 
Extravagance, however, finally ruined his 

3* Chandrasekhara Chattopadhyava, Sn 
TJiiu MahSrafer Smrti Kntha CBengali), Calcutta; 
Udbndhan Office, second edition (hereafter SmrU 
KathS), p. 11. 


uncle, and the latter was compelled to go to 
Calcutta in search of a job. Rakhturam 
naturally had to accompany him there. 

Banishment from the rural setting wass 
rather a shock to Rakhturam, and he took 
quite some time to get himself adapted to 
city life. After some struggle his uncle 
found out one of his native villagers named 
Phulchand who was serving as an orderly to 
Ramchandra Datta, the Assistant Chemist 
of the Calcutta Medical College. Phul¬ 
chand succeeded in placing Rakhturam as 
an attendant in the Datta’s stationery shop 
at College Square.* Sometime later the 
shop 'had to be clo.sed, and the boy was 
employed as a servant in the home of 
Ramchandra Datta. Hard working, simple 
and loyal Rakhturam—^lovingly called Laltu 
by the household®—by virtue of his quick 
grasp soon felt at 'home in the intricacies of 
a sophisticated urban life. Modest and 
humble though he was, 'his moral courage 
and conviction gave him strength enough 
to stand against odds. Although he was 
busy in obeying errands for the family, 'he 
utilised his leisure in learning wrestling and 
body-building. 

Ramchandra Datta being a devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his house was surcharged 
with a religious atmosphere and frequent 
talks of God. Once Laltu heard Ram- 
chandra say, ‘God watches man’s mind. He 
does not bother about man’s placement in 
life, his status and achievements.’ On 
another occasion he heard him say. ‘One 
who is earnest in seekinc; God will sureW 
realize Him. One should .eo into solitude 
and pray and ween for Him.’® These words 


*• Sec Udhodhan (Bengali organ of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order), Calcutta: Udhodhan Office, 
.^r5ban. R.S. 1331. p. 403. 

5- Swami Gambhirananda, Rdmakr^na 

RhaktamaVika (Bengali), Calcutta : Udhodhan 
Office, (hereafter Bhaktonialika)^ I, B.S. 1359, 
p. 412. 

8- Smrti Kathd. p. 27. 
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sank deep into his heart; not only did he 
remember them throughout his life, but they 
also brought about some visible changes in 
him. It seems, his strong common sense 
helped him choose o way of life for himself. 
Thereafter. Laltu would sometimes be seen 
lying covered with his blanket, often wiping 
tears from his eyes. Hardly anyone could 
understand him. The ladies of the family 
sympathized with the poor boy who. as they 
thought, was perhaps grieving for his home 
or family members. 

Laltu often heard Ramchandra talk 
reverently of Sri Ramakrishna, and felt an 
urge to see the great Saint, Soon thereafter 
he got an opportunity to do so. One Sunday 
in early January of 1880,'' when Ramohan- 
dra was preparing himself for a visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna. Laltu ventured to ask his 
permission to accompany him to Dakshine- 
swar. to which Ramchandra agreed. 

Sri Ramakrishna (then forty-four years 
old) was a unique personality, who radiated 
peace and tranquility. He had found peace 
by realizing all varieties of religious ex¬ 
perience, 5ome of which even surpassed 
those described in the holy texts. His 
wonderful power of integrating apparently 

Swami Gambbirananda in an erudite Ben- 
gati article—Tyagi Bhaktadcr .^ri RSmakr^na- 
Samipc Agaman’ (‘Coming of the Sannyasi Dis¬ 
ciples to Sri Ramakrishna*)—which appeared in the 
Udbodhan (Asvin and Kartik, B.S. 1357), pointed 
out that the meeting took place in 1879-80. 
Now to locate a probable date we should remem¬ 
ber that Ramchandra Datta met Sri Ramakrishna 
first on November 13, 1879. Latu saw the mem¬ 
bers of the Datta family well acquainted with 
Sri Ramakrishna. Again, Sri Ramakrishna spent 
about eight months at Kamarpukur from March 
3, 1880 to October 10, 1880. Before he left for 
Kamarpukur Latu met him thrice, the last meet¬ 
ing being on the day when Sri Ramakrishna’s 
physician was present. The second meeting took 
place In February after a gap,of a few weeks. 
It can be assumed that the first meeting, in all 
probability, took place on a Sunday in the first 
week of 1880. 


divergent religious paths, his pn^und 
knowledge of the science of spirituality, his 
broad viskm of the divine nature of men 
and. above all. his deep loye and concern 
for human beings, made his life and teach¬ 
ings a living exposition of the bright Indian 
tradition. In fact he was like a great epic 
which epitomizes all shades of religious 
faith in one life. And soon he was to be¬ 
come the centre round which sincere aspir¬ 
ants of different faiths were to rally, each 
regarding him in his own light. 

Dakshineswar temple had been his home 
for the past twenty-four years, almost half 
of his life. He lived in a room in the 
north-west comer of the temple-complex 
built by Rani Rashmani. He deprecated 
sectarian views, controversial theological 
discussions, and encouraged in men child¬ 
like simplicity, love of God, and resignation 
to His will. Naturally, he exercised pro¬ 
found influence on all who happened to 
come in his contact. Men of high rank and 
great learning flocked around the simple 
and unassuming Saint of Dakshineswar who 
seemed to remain saturated in divine bliss. 
He once explained the magnetic attraction 
people felt for him. He said. ‘It is God 
alone who exists in this [meaning his body]. 
That is why so many people are feeling more 
and more attracted to it. A mere touch is 
enough to awaken their snirituality. This 
attraction, this pull, is the attraction of God 
and of none else.’® Laltu also came under 
the sne'l of this attraction, 

Ramchandra came with Laltu to Daks'hi- 
neswar temple when Ramlal, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s nephew, was standinp near by. 
Ramchandra entered into Sri Ramakrishna’s 
room, while Lahu kent standing in the 
we.stern oorch. Sri Ramakrishna was not 
then in the room, but soon after aopeared 

®* ‘M*. The Gnsnel nf Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda. Madra.s: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974 (hereafter Gospel), p. 780. 
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m the porch crooning the song, *0 friend, 
that day 1 stood at my door as you were 
going to the woods...etc.’ Seeing ihim there 
Ramchandra came to the "porch. As his 
eyes fell on the short-statured. strong and 
stout Laltu, Sri Ramalciishna asked Ram¬ 
chandra, ‘Have you brought this boy with 
you? Well Ram. where did you find him? 
1 see in him signs of a holy man.’^ A 
connoisseur of the science of spirituality. 
Sri Ramakrishna could see a man through 
and through. He easily assessed the spiri¬ 
tual potentiality of Laltu and decided to bring 
it into lull manifestation without changing 
the distinctive features of his personality. 
He also recognized the new arnval as belong¬ 
ing to his inner circle of devotees. On the 
other hand. Laltu was charmed to see the 
most unassuming but attractive personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna. radiant with a smile of 
innocence and purity. A wave of joy leapt 
into nis heart as he looked into the affec¬ 
tionate eyes of Sri Ramakrishna. Timid, 
unobtrusive and loving Laltu felt deeply 
drawn towards Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna and Ramchandra enter¬ 
ed into the room, but Laltu hesitated to go 
inside. Ramlal’s pei-suasions also failed to 
dispel his hesitations. Now summoned by 
Sri Ramakrishna Laltu went into the room, 
and following Ramchandra Datta, made 
obeisance to the Master. Sri Ramakrishna 
began to converse with Ramchandra. Notic¬ 
ing that Laltu was still standing Sri Rama¬ 
krishna lovingly said to him, ‘Take your 
seat!’ Laltu wavered to lake a seat rear his 
master Ramchandra. and kept standing. 
Sri Ramakrishna said. ‘Knowledge is always 
within the grip of Nityasiddhas in every 
birth. They are like fountains hidden under 
stone. As soon as some expert removes the 
obstacle water gushes out.’ 

Scarcely had the topic of discussion closed 


before Sri Ramakrishna came forward ana 
touched Laltu with his hand. Ihe electric 
touch gave rise to a wonderful expenenoe 
within Laltu. A mighty and mysterious 
love of God invaded his heart, ana he tost 
his outer consciousness. His body became 
motionless; suddenly his hair stood on end, 
and he began to sob with profuse tears of 
joy streaming down his cheeks. His lips 
began to tremble. Ramchandra was aston¬ 
ished at such an outburst. Under the 
pressure of a surprisingly sweet experience 
Ladu continued shedding tears for more than 
an hour. At last Ramchandra pleaded with 
Sri Ramakrishna to help Laltu regain his 
normal state. Sri Ramakrishna touched 
him again, and thereafter Laitu could con¬ 
trol himself to a certain extcnt.^i At Sri 
Ramakrishna’s bidding. Ramlal gave prasdda 
(offered food) to Laltu. When he partook 
of the prasada he came back to his normal 
seif. This was certainly a revealing 
experience for the simple-minded boy which 
revolutionized his mind. And to Rama¬ 
krishna the test revealed Laltu’s potential¬ 
ities and mental preparedness for receiving 
the spiritual gifts he was eager to distribute. 

Sri Ramakrishna asked Laitu to visit the 
temples, and he did accordingly. When 
Ramchandra was about to take leave of 
Sri Ramakrishna the latter said. ‘Hallo, 
please .send the boy here now and then,’ 
Addressing Laltu he said, ‘Come here, come 
as frequently as possible.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
used to address Laltu as ‘Leto’ or ‘Neto’: 
and for all others the name ‘Latu’ became 
popular. With an. indelible impression in 
his mind Laltu relumed home a changed 
man. He became indrawn. Despite all 
remonstrances from the members of the 
Datta family he was firding his household 
duties insipid and uninteresting. He was 
moving like a wound-up spring toy. He felt 


Smrti Katha, p. 31. tl. This narration is according Ramchandra 

t®* Ibid., p. 32. Datta; Sec Sm^ti Katha, p. 33. 
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that his coiijtemplutive mood was being 
iatemipted by idle diversions again and 
again. 

Weeks later in February 1880 another 
opportunity came for Latu to go to the 
Master. He walked more than six miles 
carrying some fruits and sweets sent by 
Ramchandra and arrived at Dakshineswar 
about 11 a.m. He met Sri Ramakrishna in 
the garden path itseif and prostrated at his 
feet. In the company of Sri Ramakrishna 
he witnessed the aratrikam (evening service) 
at the Vishnu temple. So much fervency 
he felt that he began to chant loudly, 'Jay 
Ram, Jay Ram' Arati over, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna asked Laltu to take prasdda at the 
temple, which the boy’s orthodox mind re¬ 
fused to accept. But his strong common 
sense immediately made a compromise and 
he said, ‘I will take your prasdda only—and 
nothing else.’ ^2 Obviously this pleased 
Sri Ramakrishna. Latu passed the day in 
the company of Sri Ramakrishna and left 
for Calcutta in the late afternoon. 

Some days later Sri Ramakrishna went to 
Kamarpukur under the advice of his phys¬ 
ician and stayed there for nearly eight 
months. Latu missed him very much and 
felt a void in his heart, as it vi^re. Visits 
to Dakshineswar made him all the more 
desolate and morose, for the memory of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s deep affection and con¬ 
cern haunted his mind. Writhing in mental 
agony he would unburden his heart by weep¬ 
ing in secret. Describing his sufferings he 
later said, ‘You know, my mind used to get 
restless very much. ... What wiil you under¬ 
stand of the sufferings I had then? Truly 
do I say that you cannot understand my 
heart. Only Rambabu could to some extent 
appreciate my feelings, and he used to 
console me. He gave me a photograph of 
Sri Ramakrishra.’*3 

la- Ibid., p. 35. 

13. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 


When Sri Ramakrishna returned to 
Dakshineswar, Latu acquired a new lease of 
life, as it were. On the occasion of his 
next visit to Sn Ramakrishna the latter 
asked him to stay overnight, which Latu 
gladly did. After night meal he began to 
massage Sri Ramakrisbna's feet. This 
touch brought an overwhelming experience 
in him, and he began to shed tears. 
Gradually he became speechless, and sat 
motionless with his eyes fixed. Hours 
after hours passed, his condition remained 
unchanged. This upsurge of ecstasy conti¬ 
nued till next day noofli, when Sri Rama¬ 
krishna helped him to regain his normal 
consciousness, and he became himseif again. 
On this occasion Latu stayed with Rama¬ 
krishna for three days. After some persua¬ 
sion only could he be sent back to the 
house of Ramchandra.i^ By this time Latu 
had developed such an attachment to Sri 
Ramakrishna that he wished to live always 
With him. 

In June 1881, Hriday Mukherjee--Sri 
Ramakrishoa’s nephew and attendant—had 
to leave Dakshineswar for good; and to 
replace him Sri Ramakrishna proposed 
Latu’s name to Ramchandra. to which he 
gladly agreed. This fulfilled Latu’s most 
cherished wish of doing personal service to 
Sri Ramakrishna. He began to serve his 
Guru with one-pointed devotion. The claim 
of holy texts that service to the Guru leads 
one to the highest spiritual realization, has 
been successfully verified in the life of Latu. 
A simple wish or a mere remark of the 
Guru was as good as a sacred injunction to 
him. One day Sri Ramakrishna found him 
sleeping in the evening and mildly reproved 
him, saying, ‘If you sleep at such a time, 
when will you meditate ? It was enough, 
and Latu gave up sleeping at night for the 

W. Bhaktanu'dika, I. p. 417. 

t®. Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, Mayavati; 
Advaita Ashrama, 1955 (hereafter Disciples), p. 
184. 
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rest of his life. He would take a short nap 
in the daytime and pass the nights awake, 
pourmg ah his energy on repeating the 
sacrea Name or meditating on God. 
Though he held Sri Ramakrishna in the 
highest esteem, he had with him a veiy 
close relaiioa Describing his own attitude 
he said later, ‘Did 1 take the Master as 
God? Had it been so, how could 1 serve 
him or live in his close company ? He 
appeared to me as my dear father, so 1 had 
no anxiety and J was quite free with him.*^*^ 
Ihe dedicated personal service he offered 
was spontaneous. ‘He seemed to under* 
stand his Master’s eveiy need and gave him 
tne tender care a mother might give her little 
child, scolding him when he did not eat 
enough or was too indifferent to his own 
welfare.’'^ Swami Ramakrishnananda. a 
direct disciple of the Master, admitted that 
he had learned the technique of loving 
service from Latu. 

Years later Latu, as Swami Adbhuta- 
nanda, said. ‘Many do not succeed in 
religious practices for they do not live their 
lives in obedience to the instruction of the 
Master,’^® His own life was an illustration 
of perfect obedience. Unlettered and 
unsophisticated as he was, Latu never 
questioned or reasoned out his Master’s 
words. Any word from the Master’s lips 
was final and binding on him. 

To the ardent disciple, Sri Ramakrishna 
was everything—friend, philosopher and 
guide in one, Latu once resolved that on 
waking up he would see no face first other 
than that of his Master. One morning 
when he got up he could not see his Master, 
and so he began to shout for him with his 


1®’ Sat Katha (Bengali), cd. Swami Siddhananda, 
Calcutta; Udbodhan Office, fifth edition (here¬ 
after Sat KathS), p. 9. 

tt- Sister Devamata, Sri Ramakrishna and His 
Disciples, La Crescenta; Ananda Ashrama, 1928. 
p. 88. 

t®* Sat Katha, p. 39. 


eyes shut. Hearing Latu’s voice Sri Rama* 
knshna came and rescued him. 

Latu was one of the very tew who were 
permitted to attend on' the Holy Mother, 
He kneaded Hour for her, washed utensils, 
did marketing and so on. She loved him 
as her own child, and he in turn held her 
in a very high esteem. He said, ‘She is 
none other than Lakshmi.’ Again he said, 
‘Mother knows my past, ray future and 
everything,... 1 do not speak about 
Mother to all and sundry because they 
won’t understand her, rather they will 
misunderstand.’^® 

While Latu devoted his heart and soul in 
the service of the Master, the latter guided 
him imperceptibly but firmly along the 
.spiritual path. So effective was his 
guidance that Latu in four years’ time made 
astounding progress; so much so that Sri 
Ramakrishna said of him on June 20, 1884, 
‘The nature of these attendants of mine is 
undergoing a change. Latu is always tense 
with spiritual emotion. He is about to 
merge himself in God.’^ Such yearning 
for God invited problems and dangers too 
for him. but Sri Ramakrishna like a loving 
mother always protected him. One day 
when he was meditating on the bank of the 
Ganga, there came the flood-tide, and 
waters surrounded Latu. The news reached 
Sri Ramakrishna who at once rushed to 
the place and brought Latu back to his 
consciousness. Another day, Latu sat 
deeply absorbed in meditation in one of 
the Shiva temples. Hours passed unnoticed. 
Coming to know of Latu’s whereabouts Sn 
Ramakrishna came and began to fan Latu 
who was perspiring. Returning to normal 
consciousness. Latu felt deeply embarras.sed. 
In fact during these days the Master was 
taking care of his attendant, instead of the 
attendant taking care of the Master. 


1®- Smrti Katha, p.. 416. 
20. Gospel, p. 412, 
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With the gradual unfoldment of the inner 
life Laiu became a changed person. His 
complexion became brighter; his look stead¬ 
fast. sharp and meaningful; his voice solemn 
and commarxling; his gait measured and 
slow.2J The rustic boy was gradually 
transformed into a self-confident disciple 
and apostle of Sri Ramakrishna. 

After the passing of the Master, Latu 
became overwhelmed with a strong aspira¬ 
tion to attain the highest ideal, and 
accordingly plunged deeper into spiritual 
practices. Continuously for more than six 
years he passed his days and nights practis¬ 
ing jupam and meditation without caring 
for his bodi>y needs. His untiring effort 
coupled with his absolute surrender to God 
led him ultimately to the realm of highest 
illumination. Like his Master he had access 
directly to the fountain-head of knowledge; 
and bereft of formal schooling, he nonethe¬ 
less turned into an enlightened spiritual 
giant. Scholars and philosophers used to 
become dumbfounded listening to the stream 
of wisdom falling from his lips. The un¬ 
couth language he spoke was a funny mix¬ 
ture of Bengali and Bhojpuri Hindi, but the 
ideas they conveyed were pregnant with 
highest wisdom. In him was fulfilled the 
prophetic promise of Sri Ramakrishna, who 
in semi-ecstasy had once said, ‘O Lcto! You 
will babble out Veda and Vedania.'22 

At the time of his initiation into sannyasa, 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) gave him 
the name Swami Adbhuiaranda, in con¬ 
sideration of his extraordinary renunciation 
and austerities.23 

Apprccialirg Latu’s outpourings of 
knowledge Swami Vivekananda lovingly 
called him ‘Plato’. To ‘Plato’ the great 


Vivekananda was his dear ‘Loren-Bhai’, 
whose company he always aspired after. 
He used to say, ‘I am ready to take 
hundreds of births if 1 can have the 
companionship of Lonen-Btoai.’’** L^ewi^e 
he developed sweet relatimiships with other 
sannyasi and householder disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Notwithstanding his childlike faith, his 
filial devotion, his chaste character and the 
sincere recollectedness practised by him, the 
key to his fast spiritual progress lay in his 
complete resignation to the Master. He 
said, ‘The road that leads to Him is full of 
many obstacles and temptations..., With 
every step you take, you will have to call 
upon your saviour, resign yourself utterly 
to his protection. Only with such one- 
pointed resignation as this, can we hope to 
escape the snares of temptations. If we fail 
in being ever-walchful and do not resign 
ourse.ves completely to His will, we will 
never be free from passions and desires.^ 
When he thus advised one of this disciples, 
he in fact quoted his personal experiences. 

Beneath an apparently rough exterior, 
Latu Maharaj hid a kind heart always eager 
to sympathize with the lowly but sincere, 
downtrodden but devoted, poor but enriched 
by faith. In fact he was a friend of ail, he 
was a holy man, a messenger of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Once he said, ‘Howsoever one 
can, one should keep company with holy 
men. God is vividly manifest in them. A 
favour from them opens the gate to God’s 
grace.’2® This is true about his own life. 

Like other all-renouncing disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Adbhutananda was 
unique. But he was the wonder of wonders. 


21- See Mahendranath Datta, Tdpas iMtu Disciples, p. 193. 

Mahdraier Anudhyan (Bengali), Calcutta: Mahen- 25. ‘Conversations with a Saint’, Vedanta and 
dra Publishing Committee, B.S. 1363, p. 58. »'esl, Hollywood: Vedanta Press, May-June 

22. Smfti Katba, pp. 491. 1967, p. 38. 

23. See Swami Abhedananda, AmSr Jivan AdbhutSnanda Prasange (Bengali), ed. 

Katha (Bengali), Calcutta: Sri Ramakrishna Swami Siddhananda, Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 
Vedanta Math, B.S. 1371, p. 141. B.S. 1367, p. 15. 
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for he attained the highest wisdom by mere 
touch of the Master. Swami Turiyananda, 
a brother-disciple of his, said, ‘Many of us 
had to go through the muddy waters of 
knowledge before we attained God, but 
Latu jumped over them, like Hanuman.’*’ 
Girish Ghosh, another miracle of Sri Rama- 
krishna, once said about Latu, ‘Even, the 
moon has dark spots, but Latu is like pure 
gold. I have never seen before such a 
spotless character. Latu’s holy company 
purifies meou’28 

And Swami Vivekananda observed, 
‘Comparing Latu’s great rise in spiritual 
life from the extremely unfavourable 
circumstarces with those of ours, he is far 
superior to us.... Depending entirely on 
contemplation and recollectedness Latu 
climbed from a very low rung of the spiri¬ 
tual ladder to the highest realizations. This 
only proves his great innate strength and 
Sri Ramakrishna’s infinite benediction upon 
him.’29 

In Varanasi, Latu Maharaj pas.sed the 
sublime years of matured sainthood radiat¬ 
ing a hue of grandeur, disseminating peace 

Zf. Romain Roltand, The Life of Ramakrishna, 
trans. E. F. Malcolm-Smith, Mayavati; Advaita 
Ashrama. 1970, pp. 194-95. 

28- Smrti KathB. p. 501. 

29* Bhaktamalika, T, p. 410. 


and joy, guiding aspirants along the path 
divine and exemplifying the plory of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Imbued with the true spirit 
of his Master’s life and teachings, his illumi¬ 
ned life proved to be a most effective instru¬ 
ment for the propagation of the bracing 
gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. ‘Origiral’ 
though every disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
was, Swami Abdhutananda will be honoured 
as perhaps the classical Illustration of the 
ddrya (servant) attitude of Bhakti discipline, 
of which his own Master had attained the 
highest perfection. 

As the last hour of his life arrived, he be¬ 
came deeply self-absorbed, with his gaze 
fixed between his brows. He entered into 
Mahasamadhi on April 24, 1920. His face 
beamed with light and an intelligence un¬ 
speakable. as if he was taking leave from 
his friends for the last time. The last few 
moments of his extraordinary life was like a 
rocket that bursts into sparks of various hues. 

When Swami Adbhutananda breathed his 
last, the Prahuddhn Bharaia, the English 
organ of the Ramakrishna Order, paid 
tribute to him saying, ‘His passing away 
was a wonderful thing and a glorious finale 
of a life-long spiritual living and realiza- 
tion.’So 


.30. Prahuddha Bharata, May 1920, p. 119 


A REMINISCENCE OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA 


When I was twenty-two years old, in 1915, Every day Swami Turiyananda would 
I stopped in Varanasi on my way to Maya- come, sit on my bed. and put his hand on 
vati in the Himalayas. There I fell ill with my forehead. After a few davs he said to 
chickenpox. Swami Turiyananda (Hari me ‘Abani,*' ask a boon of me.’ 

Maharaj) would not let me proceed further. j . ‘^fa^araj, please do not come 
Swami Atmabodhananda had already had 
the disease; so he took care of me. I had a 

high fever. A nickname of Swatni Prabhavananda. 
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and sit on my bed any more. You may 
fall sick.’ 

Hari Maharaj seemed disappointed and 
said: ‘Oh, why do you say such a thing!’ 

He continued to come and visit me every 
day; but he respected my wish and would 
stand at the open door, inquiring from there 
how I was getting along. 

After the healing process had begun 
I took my first bath in turmeric water, 
according to the Indian custom. I thought 
I sihould bow down to Swami Turiyananda 
after the bath. But at that stage, when the 
skin is still scaly, the disease is very conta¬ 
gious ; so I bowed down to Hari Maharaj 
from the door of his room. The upper part 
of my body was bare. 


He asked me to come in, but 1 explained 
that I did not want to risk infecting anyone. 
Many devotees were visiting him at the time. 

He said to me: ‘I am ordering you to 
come in.’ 

People moved aside to let me pass, and 
the Swami said: ‘Anyone who is afraid of 
contagion may leave.’ No one dared to 
move. 

1 stepped past the devotees and came to 
Hari Maharaj’s side. He put his hand on 
my back and said: ‘Abani, where is there 
no contagion ? But through Mother’s grace 
a big rock floats on water, fire loses its 
power to bum, water loses its power to 
drench.’ 


DYNAMIC MESSAGE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

SWAMI 6AMBHIRANANDA 


Sister Nivedita remarked that Swami 
Vivekananda derived his message from three 
main sources—Guru, Gita and Ganga. By 
Guru she of course meant Sri Ramakrishna 
and Gita stands for the Scriptures and Ganga 
for the sacred land of India, for which 
Swamiji had abundant love. From these 
three sources he derived his message and 
gave it freely. After moving through India, 
from east to west and north to south, he 
reached Kanyakumari and there, as he says, 
‘Sitting on the last bit of Indian rock, I hit 
upon a plan*. What was that plan? If we 
analyse it, if we study it in the light of all 
his utterances and writings and his own life, 
we come to the conclusion that he found 
that (1) without uplifting the masses, 
(2) without removing poverty, and (3) 
without giving them higher culture, 
there was no future for India ; and they 
were to be given higher ideas, and higher 


ideals through education; but at the same 
time, he remarked that their religion must 
remain intact. There is nothing wrong in 
the religion as such. We have not under¬ 
stood our religion fully and properly, and 
the little that we have understood, we have 
not applied to life as we should have done. 
He read the Scriptures, which are full of 
dynamic ideals. There is, for instance, 
the verse in which Sri Krishna says {Bhaga- 
vad-GJta, XIII. 28) : 

Samam pasyan hi sarvatra 
samavasthitam isvaram : 

Na hinastyatmmatmanam 
tato yati pardht gatim — 

‘Since seeing the Lord equally existent 
everywhere, he injures not Self by self, and 
so goes to the highest Goal.’ 

God remains everywhere equally and He 
is to be treated and worshipped equally. 
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But ia ittactice. what do wq do ? H an un- 
toudhaUe comes near, we exclaim, *DSram 
apama re ce^jt^la—You are a Cd^ata; 
move away from me*; *You are a moving 
crematorium.* We do not appfy our 
religious ideas to our life and that is why 
India has f^en. Thie masses—amd along 
with them he also mentioned women-^have 
to be uplifted through education, and on the 
basis of religion and spirituality. These were 
his ideals; these he preached. But then we 
must understand that he was not just a 
social worker, as we understand service in 
the ordinary world. We say, there are 
transport services, there are departmental 
services and all that; Swamiji’s idea of 
service was something diiSerent. It was not 
even what we generally understand by the 
word *Karma Yoga*. I will explain what 
I mean by |Swamiji*s ideas of practical 
Vedanta, of the application of the monistic 
ideas of Advaita philosophy, to everyday life. 
He did not want religion to remaia hidden 
in the temples, in the jungles, in the caves, 
but to be spread throughout ^ world, if it 
is to be helpful in man’s everyday life. 
That is what he wanted. 

To understand this philosophy of his, this 
stand of his, we have to go back a little to 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna and refer to one 
particular incident. Sri Ramakrishna was 
one day explaining some tenets of a Hindu 
pect He said in Bengali: *Jlve daya, name 
ruci, va^rnava jevd—Compassion towards 
creatures, love for the Lord’s name, and 
service to the devotees of God*. He explain¬ 
ed the terms one by one. When he came 
to the explanation of the term 'compassion 
towards creatures*, Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘Fie upon you ! How can you become com¬ 
passionate to creatures ? It is God who can 
be compassionate.* What does compassion 
after all mean ? It means that I stand on 
the higher pedestal and you on the 
lower. I give you something and 
you get it from me. I feel pride and 
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you should remain grateful to me. That 
is the idea ci compassicm, that is the idea 
of charity; but Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘No, 
you must worship even the jiva; you must 
worship the creatures of G<^ as God him¬ 
self. He has become all this. He is not 
different from them.’ It was not mere talk 
with Sri Ramakrishna. He himself demon¬ 
strated in bis own life how others can be 
worshipped and said, ‘H you cart worship 
an image of God, can you not worship godly 
human being ?’ We Hindus sometimes 
worship little girls as Uma. So also, why 
not worship all human beings as representa¬ 
tions of God, of Divinity, though not fully 
manifest for the time being? That was the 
idea of Swami Vivekananda, who was 
present when Sii Ramakrishna said this. 
Swamiji said, ‘If God wills, if God grants. 1 
shall show to the world the full meaniitg oi 
this message. It is a new thing that 1 have 
got from him, and herein again aU the paths 
of religion and particularly the four Yogas 
—^Jnana. Bhakti. Karma and Raja—^become 
reconciled.* That is what Swami Vivek- 
anasda says, and that is what he wanted 
everybody to take up for worship. 

Sri Ramakrishna asked one gentleman, 
Krishna Das Pal, ‘Sir, what would you do ?’ 
He said, ‘I want to do good to the world.* 
‘Doing good to the world! Well, how big is 
the world and how small' are you! And yet 
you want to do good to the world! No, no, 
you cannot do any good to the world; ylou 
can serve it and the beneficiary is not the 
world but you yourself.’ CW becomes 
benefited. One should remain thankful to 
others that they have given one the opportu¬ 
nity to serve them. This is practical 
Vedanta. Swami Vivekananda taught this. 
He found in it reconciliation of all the paths 
of Yoga, because herein he says, at the start, 
we talk of ‘Karma Yoga*. What does it 
mean generally? 1 do not say that Karma 
Yoga as taught by Sri Krishna is something 
different from what Swami Vivekananda 
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taught. No. never say that. Sri KnsJma 
talked about all kiods of Kanna. He says 
in the Bhagavad-Gita (IX. 27) : 

Yat karofi yad aSndsi 
yajfuho^l daddsi yat ; 

Yat tapasyasi kaunteya 
tat kurtqrva madarpOftam — 
‘Whatever thou doest^ whatever thou 
eatest, whatever thou offerest itt sacrifice, 
whatever thou givest away, whateyer austeri¬ 
ty thou practisest, O son of Kunti. do that 
as an offering unto Me.* 

in this verse he comprehended all kinds 
(rf Karma; but there came the commenta¬ 
tors and annotators, who restricted the mean¬ 
ings and said, ‘The duties of the different 
castes are meant by this Karma. You do 
some Karma and then dedicate the result to 
God. You do not take the result for your¬ 
self.’ But what did Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda say? You worship others in 
God, i.e. Bhakti. worshipping—that is also 
Karma; you are doing something for them. 
But then, what result do you expect? 
Nothing at all. You are doing good to others, 
because it is really iifc your own good. You 
serve others, because thereby you benefit 
yourself. That was the idea of Karma 
Yoga. In his practical Vedanta Swami 
Vivekananda says : There is no idea of doing 
something and getting some result and then 
offering deed to God. You are worship¬ 
ping God already. The result goes to God as 
soon as you start the worship and during the 
worship and at the end of worship. There is 
no question of again dedicating the result to 
Him. Are you not meditating ? Are you 
not thinking of doing something divine, 
something spiritual, for others and for your¬ 


self ? Therein also comes an of 

Jnana. So you see. y<m have to th^.whal 
is good and what is bad: what you sdiould 
do and what you should not do. Therein 
comes ^crimination, the path of Jnana. 
Here, then, all these paths get combined. 
That is the message we have learnt from 
Swqmi Viv^ananda. That is the lesson 
that has been derived from his Guru Sri 
Ramakrishnia and that is also the lesspn 
embedded in all our Scriptures. So it is not 
a new thing at aU. It was there all the 
time. We did not know; but here Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda have 
revealed this whole thing to us in a new 
form, and given it a dynamic power for 
upliftment of society—^for the uplift of the 
masses. 

Swami Vivekananda himself knew what 
poverty was. You know, in his own life 
there were days when he either did not get 
a full meal or any meal at all. When he 
returned home after searching for jobs here 
and there, and his mother said, ‘Take some 
food’, he would say, ‘No, please excuse me, 
I had my food already.’ He wanted to save 
that morsel for his brothers and his mother. 
He had known what the masses really suffer¬ 
ed from, and it is this message that welled 
out from the heart of Swami Vivekananda. 
He wanted the combination of the intellect 
of Shankaracharya and the heart of Buddha; 
and here, in Vivekananda, we have this 
intellect and this heart combined. Here is 
this combined message. Here is this dynam¬ 
ic message. Here are the new paths open¬ 
ed out for you by Swami Viveka n anda. 

Let us be ready. Let us make our country 
greater. But let us make the masses better 
and better. 
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It w(Hild appear that since early youth 
Naiendra had spmtaneousfy adopted the 
razor-sharp path of knowledge and dis¬ 
crimination as his way of life. He hardly 
cared a trifle for Mahamaya—the Divine 
Mother. In regard to Her special manifesta¬ 
tion as Kali, his attitude was: ‘Oh. She is 
Ramakrishna’s Divine Mother, having little 
meaning for me.’ 

The six-feet tall, sturdy Vedantin Tota- 
puri. Sri Ramakrishna’s teacher, also had 
scant regard for Kali. But when one night, 
tortured to the extreme by a fell disease, he 
wanted to commit suicide by drowning 
himself, but could not even find enough 
water in the Ganga for the purpow, his eyes 
opened. He at last felt the inscrutable 
power of Mahamaya as a supreme fact of 
existence, through every nerve. And so 
Narendra, being mercilessly handled by the 
problems of living in a pitiless world after 
his father’s sudden death, came to have the 
same awakening. 

Driven to desperation, Narendra one day 
importuned Sri Ramakrishna to aric his 
Divine Mother for the removal of his 
family’s pecuniary wants. And the Master 
grasped this supreme opportunity relentless¬ 
ly. so to say. He rephed: ‘My boy, I cap’t 
make such demands. But why don’t you 
go and ask the Mother yourself ? AH your 
sufferings are due to your disregard of 
Her.’ia Resorting to these hard words 
uttered with fathomless love, Sri Rama- 
krishna with a supreme sense of strategy 

• ‘Naren*. short for Narendranath, was the pre- 
monastic name of Swami Vivekananda. 

t3. Life of Sri Ramakrishna. Mayavati; Advaita 
Ashrama, 1964, p. 354, 


ushered Narendra into the inner precincts 
of the waiting Divine Mother. And there, 
standing before Kali, Narendra was simply 
dumbfounded. In mute wonder he saw 
that the Mother, whom Sri Ramakrishna 
worshipped, was really sparkling with life 
and splendour. Striking him from without, 
the Divine Mother awakened Naren from 
within, and then permeated his consciousness 
for all time to come. Such was the all- 
devouring grace of the Divine Mother on him. 

That day on which Narendra accepted 
Kali, was one of the greatest days of joy for 
Sri Ramakrishna. He declared with bubbl¬ 
ing enthusiasm to everyone who came to 
Dakshineswar: ‘Naren has accepted Kali!’ 
For this had been the greatest obstacle in 
the way for Nareiif—this noo-acoeptance of 
Kali. If one accepts only the Absolute and 
not^the relative, where does one really stand 
to perform the feat,? As Sri Ramakrishna 
says, ‘A man attains Brahmajnana only 
when it is given to him by the Adyashakti, 
the Divine Mother. Then alone does he 
see the whole thing as magic; otherwise 
not.’W It is She who conjures up Maya; 
it is She again who cuts the strings behind 
the sportive show. She is the Avidyashakti 
who binds; She again is the VidySshakti 
who unbinds and liberates. 

Without accepting the Divine Mother, 
Narendra could not become the purveyor of 
God’s love for man. This was the root of 
the Master’s fear about Narendra. Thus, 
after he had accepted Kali, there remained 
no more fear of losing him. Having 
descended from the regions of the Absolute, 

W. ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974, (hereafter Gospet), p. 415. 
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Narendra had been thus long homeless, so 
to say: now he became the child in the 
Mother’s parlour. What more worry could 
there be for him ? 

The Mother of the universe had, it 
seemed, become saddled on Narendra’s 
consciousness, and did not leave as long as 
he lived in that body. She got Her own 
woiic done after harnessing him by his very 
bones; then at last, at Kshir-Bhavani She 
granted him the strange realization that Her 
univer% could very well go along without 
him! What did this really mean ? It only 
meant that the compassionate Mother was 
sportive too. At long last She made this 
heroic son of Hers roll in the dust of utter 
self-surrender and cry ’Mother ! Mother I' 
That was the fullness of Narendra’s spiritual 
attainment even as he was the knower of 
Brahman. 

Through the acceptance of Kali, Brahman 
came to be realized in a new way, as identi¬ 
cal with Shakti. The identity of Jiva and 
Shiva was experienced in consciousness. 
‘He has become everything*—this Sri Rama- 
krishna said even more often than 'This 
world is unreal.’ Thus he soaked the 
Vedanta of the forest in the elixir of divine 
love and brought the new religion of man 
back to the plane of benefaction. 

Narendra wanted to forget the world and 
stay immersed in the transcendental state of 
Samadhi. But Sri Ramakrishna volatilized 
that dream of his with one wistful utterance, 
revealing the dimensions of Narendra’s 
spiritual possiblilities and their l^beratingi 
meaning for mankind. Narendra had no 
right to remain immersed in the bliss of the 
Atman—that was meant for common 
Sadhakas [spiritual aspirants]. Not for one 
moment did the Master ever forget the 
reason for which he had brought Narendra 
down from the urdifferentiated regions. 
And so be never permitted him to become 
the world-forgetting reveller in the delights 
of Atman. He turned his illumined conscious¬ 


ness manward. After getting him rooted in 
the experience the Absolute, he brought 
him down and tied him to the relative. He 
was not satisfied with only imparting to 
Narendia the Jiva-Shiva Mantra which 
blazed m his coimousness the fact that 
to worship man is to worship Ckxl, for 'It 
is God Himself who plays about as human 
beings.’^) in words ctf fire he inscribed 
another simple truth in Narendra’s under¬ 
standing : ‘An empty sUmiach is no good for 
religion’.^^ And a revolutionary question 
he asked. ‘If God can be worshipped through 
an image, why shouldn’t it be possible to 
worship Him through a living person 

He installed man as ‘greater than 
the greatest’ and made him the object 
of meditation. He said, ‘However great 
and infinite God may be. His essence 
can and does manifest itself through man by 
His mere wi31.’“ A new and vigorous 
emphasis was laid on a mode of Sadhana 
[spiritual practice] which had far-reaching 
meaning for modem man. Devalued man 
was raised to the pinnacle of his potential 
glory. ‘As fire is kindled when you rub 
two pieces of wood together, so God can 
be seen in man if you have intense devo- 
ti<Mi.*i9 These were the main directive 
principles through which Naren was to work 
out the mandate given to him in riiewoitis; 
You will have to do the work of the Mother I 
Narendra absorbed all these in creative 
wonder, the dynamics of which was manifest¬ 
ed later <m in his message and deeds. 

Two days before his passing away, Sri 
Ramakrishna emptied all the wealth of his 
realizations into the new vessel that was 
Narendra. and became, in his own words, a 
‘fakir*. The meaning of his becoming a 


»• Ibid., p. 358. 

IS- The Complete Works of Swaml Vlvekananda, 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, VI, 1972, p. 254. 
M- Gospel, p. 659. 

W* Ibid., p. 700. 

»• Ibtd., pp. 659-60. 
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'fakii' was that he, the Real He. became 
self<absorbed, as it were, into Narendra. In 
other words, thenceforth Narendra ceased to 
have a operate identity. And so. he declar¬ 
ed Narendra to be his own Atman. 

3 

In his Narendra-sadhana—^by which we 
mean everything Sri Ramakrishna did in 
order to transform Naren into what he be¬ 
came as Vivekananda—the Master cultivat¬ 
ed the totality of religion, comprising both 
the eternal Sanatana Dharma (eternal reli¬ 
gion) and the Yuga Dharma (religion of the 
times). He taught him everything; how to 
discard non-essentials and straight away 
absorb the essentials of religion, and also 
how to remove the sedge of illusion and 
drink the limpid water of Sachchidanaiula. 

‘I am telling you this and so you must 
accept*—this, Sri Ramakrishna never said to 
anyone. He specially encouraged Naren to 
examine all his words and experiences be¬ 
fore accepting them. 

His photographs taken in the states <rf 
Samadhi hardly convey the impression that 
Sri Ramakrishna, the ‘Vijnani’ (one having 
the special knowledge of the Absolute) was 
the co-religionist of tlw scientist. And yet, 
how few, if any, ever attained that perfectly 
scientific outlook as did Sri Ramakrishna! 
He never accepted anything without having 
seen it. And for seeing, he did not close his 
eyes for months or years on end! This is 
why his words about the 'unseen* are.so 
simple, forceful and delightfully convincing. 

In this age of science, religion has to res¬ 
pect the spirit of the times. The light of 
religion cannot any more be spread through 
cultivating a contemptuous attitude towards 
science. Therefore Sri Ramakrishna did not 
hesitate to appear again and again like an 
anxious schoolboy iMsfore his examining dis¬ 
ciple, who was keen to subject the religious 
phenomenon to scientific scrutiny. 


Ixx^ at the Ramakrishna we have 
received—limpid, beautiful, abundant, over¬ 
flowing, without a twist or speck of doubt 
anywhere! We could have never got him in 
this manner, had it not been for the fact that 
the Master found his own way of stimulating 
Naren's spirit of enquiry and got himself 
enthusiastically examined at his hands. In 
one sense, ‘love of God* is another name for 
the affectionate enquiry into the nature of 
truth. What made Nareni*s self-surrender 
to Sri Ramakrishna possible and convenient 
was this unique feature, that—as embodi¬ 
ment of Truth become an enquirer into It— 
the Master evinced a sckntific temper which 
Narendra could wholeheartedly appreciate 
and worship. 

Girish Ghosh, a disciple of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, says: 

When I wrote the play Vilwamangd, 
several of his [Sri Ramakrishna’s] disci¬ 
ples questioned me about it. I told 
them I had learned the art of playwriting 
from Sri Ramakrishna. Narendra 
fSwami Vivekananda] has said that he 

^learned science from Sri Ramakrishna. 
and Mahendra [‘M’] says Sri Rama¬ 
krishna taught him the art of teaching. 
How is it possible to express Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s many moods and aspects? How 
can one say what they are?*® 

True religion is revolutionary. It shatters 
to shreds the shroud of delusion, the langour 
of lassitude, and it clears the fog of supersti¬ 
tion. True religion has to express itself by 
continuously breaking down the ever-grow¬ 
ing walls of falsehood. Besides being an 
embodiment of the eternal spirit of Religion, 
the Avatar is fundamentally an ideational 
revolutionary. In Sri Ramakrishna’s life has 
taken place a perfect blending of the spirit 
of Sanatana Dharma and Yuea Dharma, 
eternal spirit of the religion of the timeless, 

20* See The Minute Book of the Meeting of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, (hereafter ‘The Minute 
Book*), 25 July 1897. 
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and the revolutionary spirit of the religion of 
the times. 

How do we know this? From many clues, 
for example: his acc^tance of alms from 
the blacksmith woman, his refusal to go in 
for a bread’Winning education, his practice 
of Jslam, his worship of the Divine Mother 
in the person of his wedded wife, and his 
giving of the Jiva-Shiva Mantra. 

The new, powerful awakening of the spirit 
of religion which modem India witnessed is 
the contribution of this revolutionary thrust 
of the Eternal truths. With his own inner 
flame, Sri Ramakrishna set ablaze the same 
revolutionary spirit in Narendra. The fiery 
elucidation, abundance of life-force and 
awakening-power which characterize Viveka- 
nanda’s exposition of religion, all had their 
source in this revolutionary spirit. Without 
being revolutionary, religion cannot become 
the conduit of God’s love for man. 

When religion enters into a sort of business 
contract with falsehood for securing a com¬ 
fortable living in a stereotyped groove, thus 
forfeiting its revolutionary spirit—that state 
is called the state of dharma-glani —decline 
of religion. Again^ with the influx of the 
clear, strong and free stream of resurgent 
religion, a society experiences, sarvodaya, 
universal uplift. Then religion becomes the 
Annapurna, the Mother-giver of everyone’s 
requirements. She then procures food for 
all. and fulfils everyone’s cherished desires 
for wealth, happiness, righteousness or libera¬ 
tion of the spirit. This religion is verily 
God’s love for man. This was why Sri 
Ramakrishna especially awakened and fed 
the revolutianary spirit in Narendra. 

Another thing Sri Ramakrishna taught 
Naren: that God has to be loved in many 
ways. It is not enough just to have one 
chance-vision. One must bring Him home 
and love Him abundantly. One though God 
is. He is adorable and realizable in many 
ways. The unlimited should never be looked 
upon in a small way. Can we hold the 


ocean in a pot? What is wanted is depth 
of realization, its extensity and spontaneity 
going together. The secret of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s infinite varieties of spiritual mood 
is his fathomless love for God. 

In building up Narendra, the Master only 
cultivated the disciple’s own inner resources. 
He did not thrust anything from outside. 
From his very childhood. Narendra manifest¬ 
ed a versatility of talents ard moods. On 
the one hand, he was gay, open-hearted, and 
outgoing; on the other, a seeker of truth, 
enquiring and pure-hearted. To outward 
appearance he was a nonconformist; but 
inwardly he was a confirmed Brahmacharin 
devoted to meditation-. He was utterly fear¬ 
less. but had a very soft heart. On the one 
hand, with his sharp intellect, he was the 
thorough-going rationalist and scientific 
enquirer; on the other, he was the master of 
detachment and supreme lover of God. If 
he had not this variety of inherent qualities, 
how could he become the purveyor of God’s 
love for men, flowing from a source of 
infinite moods like Sri Ramakrishna? 

The Avatar doej not come only for the 
few. His special mission is to stream forth 
to many, nay to all. And so Sri Rama¬ 
krishna accepted both the one and the many. 
Then when later on Swami Vivekananda 
expounded the Yogas, he served to human¬ 
ity at large the truths experienced by Sri 
Ramakrishna through a variety of approaches 
to God, and also verified in his own pers<mal 
experience. This was one of the most effec¬ 
tive ways of conveying the love of God to 
men. 

Sri Ramakrishna underwent great physical 
pain due to cancer in the throat, although as 
a perfected yogi he could have thrown off 
his body any day. One reason for this could 
have bera that there yet remained things to 
be done regarding Narendra’s-training. Only 
a few days before the Master’s paSi^g away. 
Narendra attained Nirvikalpa Samadht and 
became a knower of Brahman^ In as much 
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as he had already accepted the Mother Kali, 
epitomizing the Ula (creative) aspect of 
Reality: now with his experiential knowledge 
of Brahman^ epitomizing the undifferentiat¬ 
ed Absolute (ni(yoX his spiritual realizations 
attained supreme fulfilment. Sri Rama- 
kiishna did not delay any more. As already 
mmitioned, he transmitted all the wealth of 
his realizations, superhuman powers, and 
Divine vision to his disciple and thus self- 
emptied himself in one sense, and self-annex¬ 
ed in anothen Thus was attained perfec¬ 
tion in Sri Ramakrishoa’s Narendra-sadbana. 
After this he did not retain his body for more 
than two or three days; for there was no 
further n^d of it 

4 

The superb skill, like that of a master- 
sculptor, with which Sri Ramakrishoa 
fashioned the inner being of Narendra from 
the first day of their meeting in this world 
to the last day of his life, is a unique theme 
for meditation. With Narendra as the pivot, 
the mission and message of Ramakrishna’s 
incarnation was to stream forth to the new 
frontiers of man. This was why he bent all 
his devotion, earnestness, skill and steadfast¬ 
ness. to the building up of Narendra; 

As has been said before, the main object 
of this Incarnation was to convey to man 
the transmuting and saving power of God’s 
love for man. Of this, there arc some practi¬ 
cal aspects—the making of the way through 
exposing forces, the sounding of the trumpet, 
announcing the advent and propagating Xhe 
message. After accumulating all his treas¬ 
ures for distribution. Sri Ramakrishna had 
grown impatient in waiting. His personal 
agony now for devising ways of distrib¬ 
uting this treasure among all. 

As a result of going through twelve years 
of rigorous Sadhana, Sri Ramakrishna's 
physical frame had become delicate in the 
extreme. Still his heart’s desire was to go 
from door to door in order to remove the 


ii 

sufferings of people, give them the saving 
knowledge and his love. But it was impos¬ 
sible to accomplish this tremendous t q s fc 
through the instrumentality of his own deli¬ 
cate body. And on this account he bore in 
his heart a pain which few could know. 

Girish Ghosh said; 

One day, having gone to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, 1 found him weeping and solilo¬ 
quizing: *My Nitai^ used to go on foot 
from door to door and gave his love to 
men. And what a pity, I cannot go to 
Calcutta without a cab!’ On another 
occasion he said: T shall serve peoj^e 
evea while subsisting on “sago” water.’ 22 

Sri Ramakrishna was so engaging, delight¬ 
ful and full of fun. But in his heart of 
hearts there was all the time this agony of 
long-accumulated compassion for the Jivas. 
Nobody knew it; nobody would understand 
it. And so, one day he told in smiling sor¬ 
rowfulness this parable of a ghost’s futile 
search for a companion: 

C)ne cannot realize God without lenun- 

^ciation. Who will accept my words? I 
have been seeking a companion, a sympa¬ 
thetic soul who will understand my feel¬ 
ings. When 1 see a great devotee, I say 
to myself, ‘Perhaps he will accept my 
ideal.’ But later on 1 find that he be¬ 
haves in Q, dii^erent way. 

A ghost sought a companion. One 
becomes a ghost if one dies from an ac¬ 
cident on a Saturday or a Tuesday. So 
whenever the ghost found someone who 
seemed to be dying from an accident on 
either of these days, he would run to 
him. He would say to himself that at 
last he had found Ms companion. But 
no sooner would he run to the man than 
he would see the man getting up. The 
man, perhaps had fallen from a roof and 
after a few moments regained conscious¬ 
ness. .... 

During one of Narendra’s early visits 

21’ Reference here is to Nityananda, companion 
of Sri Chaitanya. 

22. Sec The Minute Book*, 8 August 1897. 
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J touched his ch<«$t and he became unr 
conscious. Regaining consciousness, he 
wept and *On, why okI you ho 

that to me?' 1 have a father! 1 have a 
mother!’ ^ 

Who knows what agony the snow-capped 
mountain may feel jkx>king on at the desert 
craving for a few drops of water ? As soon 
as he saw Narendra, Sii Ramakiishna knew 
that this lad was to be the channel for the 
outflow of his pent-up compassion for man. 
Like the ancient King Bhagiratha who by 
the power of his austerities brought down 
the celestial river Ganga from heavens to 
earth, he would carry with the sounding of 
the conch the flow of his love for man to 
all directions, all countries and all peoples. 
And it was not only that he was to convey 
the teachings as to how to attain liberation 
of the spirit—one could very well find those 
in the scriptures; he was to specially convey 
to the suffering, sorrowing, groping and 
seeking people of the world, in a thousand 
surging streams, the rejuvenating power of 
God’s love for maa 

After giving everything of himself to 
Narendra. Sri Ramakrishna became a ‘fakir’. 
What does this mean? It means that he 
became permeated in the consciousness of 
Narendra. Once the Master had said to 
Naren, ‘I will go and live wheresoever it 
will be your pleasure to take me, carrying 
me on your shoulders—be it under a tree 
or in the humblest cottage!’^ And he 
inspired Narendra to spread out in all direc¬ 
tions, while he retained the key of final 
release in his own firm grip. 

Thus Vivekanaiida is the new self-mani¬ 
festation of Sri Ramakrishna himself. 
Vivekananda was not only a disciple but 
verily the Master’s self-revelation. About 
Narendra he once said, ‘I look on Narendra 

23- Gospel, pp. 748-49. 

His Eastern and Western Disciples, The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1974, p. 60S. 


as Atman. 1 obey him Knowing ihc 
essence of this truth full well. Girish Chandra 
Ghosh said: ‘One who thinks of Viv ekananda^ 
as apart from Kamaknshna is ignorant.’^*} 

If Vivekananda were different tram Sri 
Ramakrishna. it woukl have been possible 
for him to remain in meditation in a cave. 
Because he was not apart from the Master, 
he had to become a parivrdjaka —a wander¬ 
ing monk, and g wonderful mcmk at that. 
God has become everything. Therefore 
Sri Ramakrishna forcibly pulled Narendra 
from his seat of meditation and threw him 
out amidst that becoming of God which we 
call the people. Through making Vivek¬ 
ananda a wanderer, he made his own love 
flow through villages, towns, cities—-by the 
sides of cottages and human habitations of 
various sorts—in ai^ directions. 

To those people who were engaged in 
sincere worship of God living near about 
Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna went un¬ 
invited and showered his grace on iharrii , 
All might not have recognized this ‘new man’ 
who came covering himself with a wrapper. 
But the fact remained, the Lord whom they 
worshipped had really come to respectfully 
place on their doorsteps the offering of 
grace. 

But there were in far-flui^ areas other 
people, who, being benighted by ignorance 
and delusion were totally forgetful of God; 
who though engaged in the cruel battle of 
life, were sundered frran the source of all 
power; who were unclean, smeared with 
mud and filth, and engaged in awful actions. 
To bring home to these people God’s love 
and light was the most urgent work. And 
so Sri Ramakrishna made Vivekananda a 
wakeful wanderer. 

On dusty roads, in the humble hamlets 
where our poorest live in destitution. u«»d ffr 
iiimtless blue sky. in lonely forest, on moun* 


2 S. Gospel, p. 666. 

See The Miaute Book’. 6 June 1897. 
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tain patiis and fi|>eecliless cave, flaming 
Vivekananda cams to realize religiaii in n 
new ■ way. He reaMzed *my Ood* in ibt 
poor, hungiy. sick, misearble and the widced. 
And he received the intimation of a new 
path. Through meditation he had reaHzed 
the one Reality as Brahman. Now he 
realized God again as many. He saw Him 
sparking everywhere. He has bectmie every¬ 


thing. That was why the adoration of God- 
become-everything is one of the most effec¬ 
tive forms of worship and the surest way 
salvation. 

This message of Vivekananda was verily 
God’s love brought to man in. a most power¬ 
ful, creative and helpful manner. 

(To be continued) 


EARLY DAYS AT 8HANTIASHRAMA—VI 
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There at the Ashrama to welcome the 
Swami home were four students, three of 
whom—Gurudasa, George Roorbach, and 
Margaret McConochie—had stayed through 
the winter months. The fourth was young 
Dr, Adams, who had returned in March. 
Gradually others arrived. In May came 
Mr. and Mrs. Aspinall, to remain, except for 
some coming and going on the part of 
Mr. AspinalL until February of the following 
year. And in June—the valley beginning 
now to bake—Mr. William Pingree, a mem¬ 
ber of the Alameda Home of Truth, 
Mrs. Frances Hickok, the sister of Annie Rix 
Millitz (founder of all the Homes of Truth), 
Eloise Roorbach (a leader of the Alame^ 
Home of Truth and a friend of Swami 
Vivekananda), a Mr. Horning, and Mary 
Magee (Mrs. George E. Magee) all crossed 
Mount Hamilton to the retreat, and thus, for 
a week or so there were again twelye (pos¬ 
sibly thirteen) students in residence. 

Throughout this second period of mt^teen 
weeks (April 25 to early September) eighteen 
students in all stayed for varying lengths of 
time at the Ashrama. But although this 
attendance was a little larger than that of 


the first period, the increase was not neces¬ 
sarily a sign of growth. The turnover had 
been great. Many of the students of the first 
period had not come back, and almost fifty 
per cent of the present group were new¬ 
comers. Further, during this second season 
only two students. Gurudas and Miss Mc¬ 
Conochie. remained the entire time, and 
only" seven stayed more than half the time. 
Others, arriving when they could, remained 
for periods ranging from one to six weeks. 

According to Ida Ansell, this second season 
was by no means as happy as had been 
the first, and although her memories of these 
days are neither detailed nor clear, one 
gathers from them a certain tension. ’The 
first period’, she wrote, had been one of 
almost complete happiness with much en¬ 
couragement and few scoldings, but now the 
inevitable discipline began, and the hard 
blows fell frequently. Conditions and per¬ 
sonnel were different too. Subjective as 
this comparison may have been. Miss Ansell 
gives in these same memoirs what is prob¬ 
ably the most telling and most touching 
comment on the situation existing between 
the Swami and a large number of his stu¬ 
dents. ’Once Swami found me weeping.’ she 
wrote, ’because my effort to persuade some 
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of the others to comply with his expressed 
wish that there be more economy in the 
kitchen had failed and they had offered, if 
I could not afford the extra expense, to pay 
my share. “Swami,” I sobbed, “they simply 
will not understand.” “Never mind,” he 
said, “you did your best, that is enough. And 
Baby.” he added, “if 1 wept every time they 
don’t understand, 1 should be weeping all 
the time.” ’ 

There was no respite for Swami Turiya- 
nanda. If harmony reigned, it was because 
of his constant vigilance. ‘At the Shanti 
Ashrama’, he reminisced many years later, 
‘people with strong individualities and differ¬ 
ent natures lived together harmoniously. I 
had to look after them for almost twenty- 
four hours a day. They had regular work 
to do, study class twice each day, four times 
meditation, and the rest of the time 1 used 
to converse with them on God. Early in 
the morning 1 would go to each cottage and 
wake everyone by chanting OM, OM. I 
gave impartial love to all,’ ‘Many times’, 
he recalled on another occasion, ‘I had to 
scold the inmates.’ And the inmates did not 
always receive the Swami’s scoldings with 
good grace. This, at least, had been true 
in New York, and there is no reason to 
believe that it was not also true at Shanti 
Ashrama where the students were, for the 
most part, ‘self-opinionated’ and untrained. 

‘He never hesitated to correct our short¬ 
comings in a bold, straightforward way, for 
which we, in. the West, were hardly prepar¬ 
ed,’ Gurudasa wrote in regard to the Swami’s 
stay in New York. ‘Some of the students 
took exception at the unoeremoinious method 
in which the Swami rebuked them. They 
were greatly annoyed and offended when he 
laid bare their weak spots in the presence of 
others, or even in private. ... Another diffi¬ 
culty the Swami had to meet was that some 
students thought that he did not understand 
them.* 

Although few, if any, of the students failed 


to benefit from the Swami’s constant care 
and frequent scoldings, few were able to 
benefit fully. Almost sixty years later, 
Eloise Roorbach, then a very old woman, 
wrote down her memories of the Ashrama. 
As we have seen above, Mrs. Roorbach arriv¬ 
ed in June of 1901. She remained for twelve 
or thirteen months, perhaps longer, and then 
wMit to New York where she lived for many 
years, engaged in magazine work. Later 
she returned to California, but never became 
a member of the Vedanta Society. Her 
letters and notes, written in 1958 in response 
to an inquiry and heretofore unpublished, 
constitute one of the very few reminiscences 
of the early Ashrama days and perhaps the 
most representative. When she lived at the 
Ashrama. Mrs. Roorbach was neither as 
immature as Ida Ansell nor as spiritually 
advanced as Gurudasa. Exenpt that she 
remained at the retreat longer than most, 
she was an average student, and her remi¬ 
niscences give what one feels is a balanced, 
thmigh incomplete, account. Her notes and 
letters have been pieced together to form the 
following more or less con.secutive story but 
have not otherwise been edited; 

Swami Turiyananda was in charge of 
the Ashrama when I arrived. There was 
a dining room, three [two?] walls of 
which lifted out to form sort of a shield 
from the sun and to let in air. The 
fourth side was a kitchen, with a wo^- 
buming stove. There was a meditation 
house where we held meetings. Several 
tents with wooden floors, tent walls, and 
an awning over all. raised a little above 
tte walls for air space. Each of us had 
a oot bed, simple furniture made mostly 
of boxes, and an airtight stove, in which 
we burned large pine cones. We all 
lived in separate tents so we could be 
alone and study. The men in cme sec¬ 
tion, the women in another. We went to 
bed early and got up early, trying in every 
way to simplify our lives. We were very 
much torment<^ with ants. So we kept 
a circle of ashes about a foot wide all 
around the tent; they would not cross this. 
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In the evenings we walked bacdc and 
forth from the dining room to the en¬ 
trance gate, talking and hstening to stories 
of Indian life. In the cold weather there 
would often be snow on the ground. 
When it rained we wore raincoats and 
wide rain hats. In the summer it was 
very hot and we would find the hours 
in which we qpoked unbearabte. Our 
expenses 'wrt kept by Sumati [Margaret 
McConochie]. After our montUy trip to 
town for provisions she would divide all 
our expenses by the number of people 
staying there—never very many, seldom 
more than four, six or eight. &u;h per¬ 
son’s share ran about fifteen doHars a 
month up to not mwe than thirty-five 
dollars. 

Every morning we met for meditation 
in a simple little house devoted especi¬ 
ally to classes. It was very difficult for 
us to maintain the proper posture, to 
keep our bodies still, and impossible to 
hold our thoughts to a high subject; for 
this reason I began to memorize beauti¬ 
ful verses I had read and parts of the 
Gita so that I would have something to 
think of when 1 couldn’t think about 
God. We meditated for one hour and 
then listened to teachings by the Swami. 
We asked ques|ions and listened to his 
reading while he answered us. He was 
very patient and thorough and never tired 
of tr 3 dng to help us. I never saw him 
disturbed or searching for an answer; he 
always knew. He was always quiet, 
sweet, wise, learned, helpful. There 
could not be any Swami more fitted to 
be in charge of such a place. T think he 
was often homesick, but never a word 
about it. Gurudasa was his comfort, for 
he was terribly in earnest. The rest of 
us eager but dumb. 

At noon we separated while the women 
prepared the dinner and the men brought 
in more water, chopped wood and brought 
in big pine cones which we used in the 
early morning in our airtight stoves. The 
water was quite a distance from our 
dinjnig room and kitchen and was a job 
always needing to be done. Our food 
we got from San Jose once a month, 
strictly vegetariant, One of the women 
would go to the only neighbour for milk 


and eggs. We m^uie our own bread, and 
meals were very simple and we raised 
quite a few fresh vegetables. One day 
we built a garden* with a wire fence 
around it. Gophers burrowed under the 
fence so that we had to put a two-foot 
wire protection under the grourd. And 
also we had to raise the height of the 
fence several feet so that deer could not 
jump over it; however, the birds flew over 
and feasted on our lettuce! The garden 
was ih a spot which nearly always had 
mushrooms. 

One of us got on our old white horse, 
Nellie, once a week and went for the mail, 
which took us almost one day because 
the post office was quite a few miles away 
(I think about twelve miles there and 
back). The road passed through cattle 
country so we did not dare to get off our 
horse. 

Certain days stand out in my memory 
as very special ones. One day in January 
I became aware of an exquisite perfume; 
following it, I came upon a manzanita 
bush in full bloom, the first I had ever 
seen—very beautiful. 

Another day I found a beautiful canyon 
in which there were quite a few deer with 
Jheir fawns. I gathered an armful of a 
kind of flower that I was unfamiliar with 
and took them to the meditation room and 
arranged them in what I thought was a 
beautiful manner on, the altar. When the 
Swami saw flowers he seemed shocked 
and very gently said, ‘We do not kill the 
flowers by picking them, but with our 
hands in the position of salutation we 
offer them to God. It is the thought He 
likes, and He is as pleased over a simple 
leaf, branch or wild flower as if it had 
been an expensive rose.’ I never forgot 
this, and every time since I make a gift 
to God I make it from my heart, thouph 
T do not lay it on an altar. One of the 
women embroidered the word *AUM’ on 
a pillow for the Swami to sit on while 
meditating. Gently he explained that he 
could not sit on 'uch a sacred word, but 
stood it up beside him where he could 
see it. 

Sometimes we meditated out under a 
tree and our old horse Nellie used to 
come atM stand almost without moving 
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and Jook on wiA the greatest interest, 
never disturbing its. 

Swami Turiyananda was our only 
teacher while I there. I could write 
for hours on his beautiful life and words. 
He had no one to help him but Gurudas. 
He often spoke gratefully of his help. 
Turiyananda was sad because he did not 
have more advanced students. We all 
had childish minds, no real enthusiasts 
among us. We were interested, deter¬ 
mined to understand and to be Vedan- 
tists. But it was all over our dumb 
heads. We will never forget the ideal, 
the daily talks, the complete change in 
our lives and purposes. But we did not 
get far. Too immature! Still, the most 
wonderful experiences of mv life were my 
meeting with Swami Vivekananda and 
that stay at the Ashrama. I am deeply 
grateful for them. 

(About the flowers—it is probable that 
Mrs. Roorbach mistodc Swami Turiy- 
ananda’s meaning. In India it is customary 
to offer cut flowers to the Deity, and, 
according to Ida Ansell, a vase of flowers 
was customarily placed on the altar in the 
meditation cabin. This and the offering of 
incense constituted the only external 
worship). 

Gurudasa was indeed, as Eloise Roor¬ 
bach said, Swami Turiyananda’s comfort, 
and it is primarily through his reminiscences 
that We learn the nature of the Swami’s 
teachings at the Ashrama. Their tone was 
always monistic, not only in his classes, but 
throughout the day in his conversations and 
his casual talk. ‘The work of Swami 
Turiyananda at the Shanti Ashrama was 
character-building.* Gurudasa wrote in With 
the Swamis in America, and went on to 
quote him : 

‘Be yourself,’ he used to sav. ‘and be 
strong. Realisation is only for the stron?’. 
the pure, the unright. Remember that 
you arc the Atman. That fives the 
greatest strength and courace. Be brave: 
break through the bondage of Mava. 
Be like the lion: don’t tremble at any- 


thiBg. Sviramiji has taught you that 
every s(»il is potentially Divine. Realise 
your own divinity, then you will realise 
that all souls are IHvine.... The sun of 
Atman is always shining. Remove the 
doud of ignorance and the Atman will 
reveal itself in your heart. What you 
realise that, then you are a man. Other¬ 
wise you are not different from beasts.’ 

And when asked, how this can be 
realised, he answered, ‘Through medita¬ 
tion. Meditation is the key that opens 
the door to Truth. Meditate, meditate! 
Meditate till light flashes into your mind, 
and the Atman stands self-revealed. 
Not by talk, not by study, but by medita¬ 
tion alone the Truth is known.’ 

Thus day after day, from early morning 
tiU night, the Swami tried to help the 
students live what Swamiji had taught, 
strove to fulfil the essential purpose of the 
Ashrama. *My boy,* he was to say to 
Gurudasa toward the end, ‘I have given you 
the veiy best that India has to give: it is a 
great treasure, keep it carefully.’ 

Nor was his personal guidance of the other 
students less a treasure. Years later, re¬ 
calling the Ashrama days, he once said: 
‘While I was in the West, the Lord made 
me do his work. I felt that I was but an 
instrument in his hands. Whenever an 
inquirer came and asked a question, I used 
to see the face of the Lord, and the answer 
seemed to come directly from him through 
my lips. And the seeker would leave 
satisfied.’ 

Characteristically, the Swami did not 
mention in later years—perhaps did not 
even remember—the unhappy side of his 
task. Fortunately for the sake of history, 
however, Alice Hansbrough. to whom he 
had by now given the Sanskrit name Shanti 
(‘peace’), left the Ashrama sometime in the 
latter part of June, making it necessary for 
him to take up his correspondence with her. 
His first letter was uiidat^, but its envelope 
bore the postmark ‘De Forest, June 25, *01*: 

My dear Shanti 
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Your kind note to hand. Thanks for 
your kindly taking so much trouble for 
me. Perhaps by this time you have 
come to know that Mrs. Qarke and Mrs. 
Kelley both came up to Lick Observ¬ 
atory to come to the Ashrama. I am 
sorry they had to go back for want of 
any arrangement of conveyance. We 
got no notice whatever previously. Yet 
when Dr. Adams learnt from the post 
peon [Mr. De Forest, perhaps] about 
two ladies on the mountain top wishing 
to come to the Ashrama he hastened to 
ride up there asking Mr. G^er to follow 
him next morning through Sadhu Charan 
[George Roorbach]. He telephoned 
from mountain top to Smith Crick. Rita 
[the hotel in San Jose] & Stage Co &< 
found they were gone. I am so sorry for 
them but wbat can’t be cured must be 
endured, so J take it as Mother’s will it 
was to be so. Mrs. Kelley has gone to 


the east with Mrs. Clhrke for a month 
and has asked me to write to their 
Chicago address. 1 am sorry you had to 
leave the ashrama. We miss you so 
much everyone of us. May Mother 
bring j^u back soon. But real Shanti 
is still in the ashrama; shadow has gone 
only. Thank you my arm is very much 
better. I will! come out tomorrow. 
Please give my best wishes and love to all 
friends you meet and accept them your¬ 
self. Excuse haste & bad writing 

Yours in the Mother 
Turiyananda 

Herewith I send you the copies of 
snapshots Dhira sent for you. 

The snapshots the Swami refers to were 
most likely taken in San Francisco. Dhira 
(Mrs. Petersen) was not at the Ashrama at 
any time during this second period. 
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Vedanta Society. 

102 East S8th Street. 

New York, 
9th June 1900. 

Dear Christina. 

I could not write more as during the last few weeks of my stay in Cali¬ 
fornia there was one more relapse and great suffering. However, I got the 
benefit out of it inasmuch as I came to know, I have really no disease, except 
worry and fear. My kidneys are as* sound as any other healthy man’s. All the 
symptoms of Bright’s disease etc. are only brought on by nerves. 

I wrote you one, however, from 770 Oak Street, San Francisco, to which I 
did not get any reply. Of course. I was bedridden then and my address book 
was not in the place, I was in. There was a mistake in number. 

I cannot believe, you did not reply willingly. As you see, now I am in 
New York, and will be here a few days. I have an invitation from Mrs. Walton 
of Cleveland, Ohio. I have accepted it. She writes me, you are also invited, 
and have accepted her invitation. Well, we will meet in Cleveland then. I am 

The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Bclur Math. 
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sure to see you before 1 go to Europe. Either there or anywhere you wish. 
If you don’t think it would be possible for you to come to Ohio. I will come 
to any other place you want me to come to say goodbye. 

When is your School going to close? Write me all about your plans; do t 

Miss Noble [ Nivedita ] wants me very much to go to Cleveland. I would be 
very very glad to get a few weeks’ seclusion and rest, before I start, with friends 
who do not disturb me at all. I know, I will find rest and peace that way. 
and you can help me any amount in that. In Cleveland of course there will 
be a few friends always and much talkee talkee as a matter of course. So, if 
you think I will have real peace and rest elsewhere, just write all about it. 

My reply to the Cleveland lady depends on your letter. 

How 1 wish 1 was in Detroit, or elsewhere just now. among friends who, 
I know, are good and true always. This is weakness; but when the physical 
vitality is lowered and the nerves all unstrung, I feel so so much to depend 
upon somebody. You will be glad to learn, I made a little money in the west. 
So I will be quite able to pay my expenses. 

Write soon. 
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Yours affectionately, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


Vedanta Society. 
102 East 58th Street, 
New York, 
13th June 1900, 


Dear Christina, 

There is no cause of any anxiety, as I wrote, I am healthier than ever. 
Moreover, all the past fear of kidney troubles has passed away. ‘Worry’ is the 
only disease I have, and 1 am conquering it fast. 

I will be here a week, or two, and then I come to Detroit. If things so 
happen that 1 cannot come, I will sure send for you. Anyway, I am not going 
to leave this country before seeing you. Sure, sure, I must see you first, and 
then go to Europe. 

Things are looking cheerful once more, and good luck, like ill, al;o comes 
in bimches. So I am sure, it will be smooth sailing every way now for some 
time at least. 

With love to Mrs. Funke, 

Ever yours in the Truth, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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Vedanta Society, 
102 East 58th Street. 
New York, 
15 June 1900. 

My dear Christina, 

I am getting better every day, only this New York is a bad place for sleep. 
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Again, I am working some, though not hard, to get the old friends together and 
put the thing in shape. 

Now you know, I will in a week or so finish this work and then be ready 
for a real quiet of a week or two or more. 

Detroit, alas 1 will be no better than New York. With so many old 
friends ! How can you avoid friends whom you really love? 

I will have perfect freedom at yours, sure, but how can I avoid seeing 
friends? and the eternal visiting and paying visits and much talkee, talkee? 
Do you know any other place within eight or ten hours (I want to avoid night 
rides) of ride from New York, where I can be quiet and free from the people? 
(Lord bless them). I am dead tired seeing people just now. Just think of that 
and everything else; if after all you think Detroit is the best place for me. I 
am ready to come. 

Yours truly, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

PS—1 am also thinking of a quiet place. 

V. 

378 

Vedanta Society, 
102 East 58th Street, 
New York, 
'* 20th June 1900. 

Dear Christina. 

1 am two days late in replying to your most beautiful letter. As you say. 
Mother will send some way, 1 am sure. Most possibly I will be in Detroit 
next week. If anything happens to delay me. don’t be anxious. I will not 
leave the country without seeing you. It is absolutely necessary. 

Well, Mother seems to be kind again and the wheel is slowly rising up. Did 
you hear of my friend Miss Muller? Well, she left me in India, and, they say, 
tried to injure me in England. This morning 1 get a letter from her that she is 
coming to the States, and wants to see me badly ! 

Her defection was a great blow to me. as I loved her so much, and she 
was a great helper and worker. She has plenty of this world’s goods and brains, 
but like myself, she now and then gets into violent nervous fits. Now. of course, 
there is good excuse for her age. none for me. She wants to come by the end 
of June. I, of course, want her to come earlier. So I wrote to her just now. 
If possible, 1 will wait in some quiet country place. But I will come to Detroit 
anyhow. 

With all love, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

8- A line from this letter has been published in the Complete of Swami Vivek- 

ananda, Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama (hereafter Complete Works). VI. p. 43.1. It has 
been wrongly addressed to Nivedita, who was then in New York in the Swami’s com¬ 
pany. The letter has been reproduced here in full. 
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Vedanta Society, 
102 East 58th Street, 
New Yorit, 
27th June 1900. 

Dear Christina. 

This is my plan just now. I will have to remain in New York a few days 
yet to see my books through. I am going to publish another edition of Karma 
Yoga and the London lectures in a book form. Miss Waldo is editing them, 
and Mr. Leggett will publish. 

Then I think if I am to remain in this country a few weeks more, it is 
better that you get a rest and change. Newport^ is a celebrated seaside place— 
four hours from New York. I am invited there. I will go there this week, 
and as promised 1 find quiet and retirement and freedom. I will try to find a 
place for you and wire you as soon as found. 

I am sure, in Detroit you cannot have rest. A little change of place and 
quiet from time to time is a great factor in renewing one’s vigour. 

Well, if you think that you would have better rest and quiet in Detroit, 
drop a line and I come. It is only seventeen hours from New York to Detroit, 
and 1 am quite strong to undertake it. I am free to go already; only I really 
want you to take a good long rest for some weeks at least. 

Don’t be afraid of expenses. Mother has amply provided that and will 
provide so long I am unselfish. 

Think all the pros and cons, and write at your earliest convenience. 

I am going to Newport anyway just to see what it looks like. I will write 
you all about as soon as 1 am there. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


3910 

The Vedanta Society, 
New York, 
102 East S8th Street. 
2nd July 1900. 

Dear Christina. 

Your last letter had a note of vexation. It is quite natural, but on my 
part the delay has its excuses. Arriving here 1 found the Society nearly broken 
to pieces—they had all quarrelled. That had all to be patched up. 

Then came a gift of land in California; and suddenly as I was getting 
ready to start last week, it so happened that the way opened for Turiyanaoda 

a* Newport is a fashionable seaside resort on Narrangansett River in Rhode Island. 
Dr. Kate Stanton alias Brahmacharini Shantik3ma, a disciple of Swami Abhedananda, 
belonged to this place. Most probably, it was she who invited Swamiji to visit the town 

for taking rest. , . ^ 

10* A sentence or two from this letter have been published in the Compute Works, VI. 
1972, p. 433, wrongly in the name of ‘Nivedita’. TTie letter has been printed here in full for 
the convenience of the readers. 
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to go to California. He goes today or tomorrow. 1 am trying to go with them 
[Swami Turiyananda and Mim Minnie Boock] as far as Detroit,^^ but Mother 
knows, as I always say. 

You pray to MoAer. It is hard work to be, a leader. One must cnisih 
all his own self under the feet of the community. Anyway^ 1 am coming as 
soon as I can. Do not worry. I am getting strong ^very day. 

Yours truly, 

ViVBKANANDA. 

PS—We^ have a house all to ourselves here now. The first floor for lectures, 
basement for cooking and dining, the second we live, the third we rent. 

Two of our old friends are in charge of the codcing etc. We pay them 
four dollars a week. Abhedananda wants me to invite you to come and live 
here, as he does not want me to leave New York just now. But I do not think 
that plan very good, though I am ready to stand all the expenses. It is best 
for all that I come to Detroit. 1 am coming as soon as Mother allows me. 
Don’t worry, everything depends on Her. 
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Laquebot 

A Bord le [On Board the] iM Champagne, 
Friday morning, 9 a, m., 
3rd August 1900. 

Dear Christina, 

It is foggy this morning. We are in the channel—expect to reach at 12 
noon. It has been a very bad voyage^^—rolling and raining and dark nearly 
all the time. Terrible rolling all through. Only last night I had good sleep. 
On other occasions the rolling makes me sleep well, but this time 1 don’t know 
what was the matter; the mind was so whirling. Anyway I am well, and soon 
to reach land. 

Hope to reach Paris this evening. 

I send this to Detroit expecting you there. 

With all love and blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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Paris, 

28 th August 1900. 

Dear Christine, 

Just this hour got your letter, for which relief many thanks. I have been 
a bit nervous about you. 


Next day (July 3, 1900) Swamiji confirmed his visit to Detroit by sending a tele¬ 
gram to Christina, which read; ‘Started reach tomorrow Wednesday 2 p.m. come station.’ 

IS- Due to the efforts of Swami Abhedananda, the Vedanta Society of New York had 
its own lK)Use at 102 l^st 58th Street, New York. 

Swamiji left New York for Paris on July 26, 1900. Now he was on his way there. 
W* Between August 3 and 28, 1900, Swamiji wrote three letters to Christina from Paris 
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So you are now in Detroit, after enjoying your visit to Miss Waldo," and 
with your shoulders to die wheel again! ! Such js life, grind, grind. And 
yet. what else are we to do? Grind, grind ! Something will come—some way 
will be opened. If it does not—as it won't probably ever—then, then, what then? 
AH our efforts are only to stave dit the great climax —for a season—death 1 
Oh, what would the world be without you death !' Thou great healer ! The 
world as it is, is not real, is not et^al, thank the Lord ! ! 

What can the future be—any better?—^pish I That must be an effect of 
this one—at least like this, if not worse ! ! Dreams I oh. dreams. Dream on 
Christina. Dream, the magic of dream 1 is the cause of this life—it is also 
the remedy. Dream, dream on—dream 1 Kill, dream by dream ! What news 
have I? No news; I cannot get out of the clutches of the old ! 'News, old 
news*, that is all I am trying to learn French. Talking to the big bugs here. 
Some are very appreciative already—to talk. Talk to all the world of the 
eternal riddle—the eternal spool of fate, whose thread-end no one finds and 
every one seems to find, at least to his own satisfaction; at least for a time— 
to fool himself a moment, is it? Well now, great things are to be done. Who 
cares for great things? Why not do small things as well? One is as good as 
the other. The greatness of little things, that is what the Gita teaches; bless the 
old book 1 ! 

‘The past buried and the future burned.' Is that the only way out? Seems 
to be. 1 had not much time to think of the body. So it must be well. Nothing 
is ever well here. We forget them at times, and that is being well and doing 
well. I am strong and happy at times. Only myself and misery have been 
such long friends—I can [ can’t? ] keep it long off my sight. It is all will, going 
on. 

We play our parts here—good or bad. When the dream is finished—we 
have left the stage, we will have a hearty laugh at all this. Of this only I am 
sure. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANOA. 
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6 Place des Etats Unis. 

Paris, 

15th September 1900. 

Dear Christina, 

Your letter was very reassuring. I am so glad this summer did you good. 
So you did not get enamoured of New York City. 

WeB, I am getting enarmoured oi Paris. I now am living with a M. Jules Bois, 
a French savant, who has been a student and admirer of my works. 

He talks very little English; in consequence, 1 have to trot out my jargon 

dt. August 14. 14 aad 23. As these letters have been already published in the PrabuddSia 
Bharata of March 1977 fpp. 92, 93), they have not been reproduced here. 

Some excerpu from this letter of August 28, 1900, have been publi^ed in jthe Complete 
Works, VI, pp. 435-36, addressed to *Nive<fita’ by mistake. The letter has bwn publish^ 
here in full to restore the link. 
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Fcench and am siufoeeding well aays. I enn now understand if people talk 
slowly. 

Day after tomorrow 1 go to Bretagne [ Brittany ] where our American friends 
are ^joying the sea breeze and the massage [ ? ]. 

I go with M. Bois for a short visit; aprls cet [ after that ] I don’t know 
where I go. I am getting quite Frenchy, connaissez-vous [do you know]? I 
am also studying grammaire [grammar] and hard at work. [Sentence tom off.] 
In a few months I hope to be Frenchy, but by that time I will forget it by stay¬ 
ing in England. 

I am strong, well and content—no morbidity. 

Au revoir [Good-bye], 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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The Math, Belur, Howrah Dist., 

Bengal, India, 
19th December 1900. 

Dear Christina, 

... I meant to take rest in India a few months, and then next summer—^to 
England once more. Nivedita is not in yet; 1 hope she will arrive soon. 

I am getting on somehow with my travels and rests. Things are not so bad 
as 1 expected. 


With all love, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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The Math, Belur, 
Howrah Dist., Bengal, 
4th April 1901. 

Dear Christine, 

The subsequent proceedings^^ have been so much interesting, and the 
interest has been growing so rapidly of late, that one could scarcely utter a 
word. 

I am glad to learn of Mrs. Bull’s sweet letter to you; she is an angel. 
You are peaceful and happy—good. I am growing towards it too. 

I am en route to Chandranath on pilgrimage. 

I have been anxiously awaiting a letter from you, and it seemed it would 
never come. 


rs* Between S^tember IS and December 19, 1900, three letters of Swamiji’s, 
written to Sister Christine are available, of which the English translation of a French letter 
of October 14, has been published in the Complete Works, VIII, 1971, pp. 537-39; and 
the photostats of the other two have been published in the April and March 1977 issues 
of the Prabuddha Bharato. 

A large part of tius letter dt. 19 December 1900 has been published in the Complete 
Works, VIj p. 440, wrongly addressed to *Njvedita\ The last two paragraphs of the letter 
read as printed here. 

10- What exactly the/subsequent proceedings’ were, is not known, as no communica¬ 
tion between Swamiji and Christine during the first quarter of 1901, is available to us. 
Tlih Ssnuni was now on {ulgrima^ to Bast Bengal, with a huge party, and he was too 
busy to write to anybody during this period. He might be referring to this, 
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I am sure to be'happy—can*t help ^fikihg to. After to much struggle 
the result must come. Things take their own course; it is I who am to brighten 
up, I find. And I am tiding my best And you can help me by writing nice 
letters now and then; will you? 

Margot is doing splendid work hi England with Mrs. Bull’s backing. Things^7 
are going on nicely. 

I am sleeping better and the general health is not bad. 

With everlasting love and blessings. 

ViVEKANANDA. 

PS—Please enquire of Miss Waldo about the publication of Karma and Jnana 
Yogas and write. 
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The Math, Belur. 
Howrah Dist., Bengal, 
13th May 1901. 

Dear Christine. 

I arrived in the Math yesterday. This morning came your short note. You 
must have got my letters by this time, and hope this will give you a taste of 
how sometimes silence is gold. 

I have beautiful letters from everywhere this morning and am quite happy. 
I paid a long visit of two months to Assam and different parts of Eastern Bengal. 
For combined mountain and water scenery this part of the country is unrivalled. 

Either 1 am to go to Europe this summer and thence to the U.S., or you 
come over to India—things are all getting ready to that end. Mother knows 
Her ways. For one thing I am calm, very calm, and hope to keep a hold on 
this state for a long time; and you are my best help to keep this poise; are 
not you? I will write more in my next; just now these few lines—and a hundred 
pardons I beg for their scantiness. Yet silence tells more sometimes than all 
the speech in the world. 

With all love and blessings, . 

Ever yours in the Lord. 

ViVEKANANDA. 


W. Sister Nivedita. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Teachings of Sri .Ramakrishna: In this 
instalment a parable of Sri Ramakrishna 
regarding ’Fishwives and Their Baskets* has 
been freely translated frpm the Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion published in the Vidyodaya, 1896 
idMdha, pp. 144-47). This yeraon differs 
from that printed in the Gospel of Sri Ramd^ 
krishna by ‘M* (trans. Swaini Nikhiia« 
nanda, Madras, Sri Raihaltrishna Math; 1974, 


pp. 386, 1009-10). It is not known whether 
the Sanskrit version is according to what 
Swami Ramakritonananda heard from 
the Master, or whether it is a highly colour¬ 
ed vemion by the Editor, Vidyodaya. Any¬ 
way, it will be no doubt interesting for the 
readers. The Sanskrit verse, of course, was 
composed by Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

On Happiness—U {Editorif^ : In the 
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last instahnent of the Editorial various con¬ 
cepts regarding happiness accordihig to 
different Indian thinkers, and some related 
topics were discussed. In this part, some 
concepts according to the Western psychol¬ 
ogists based upon their modem researches 
have been placed before the readers, along 
with subjects like: ‘The Experience of Men 
Regarding Woridly Happiness*, and ‘Where 
Is the Source of Happiness?’ Regarding 
worldly happiness. Swami Vivekananda has 
said: It is derogatory to the glory of man 
that he should be going after pain, and 
equally derogatory that he should be going 
after pleasure. Both should be turned aside 
by men whose reason is balanced.* Wise 
men all over the world shun worldly happi¬ 
ness, and seek the Divine Bliss within, at 
the source. 

First Meetings With Sri Ramakrishna — 
Swami Adbhutananda : After a gap of 
little more than a year, we are again pre¬ 
senting the readers this popular series by 
Swami Prabhananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith. Vivekananda Nagar, 
Purulia, Bihar. The Swami has been suffer¬ 
ing from eye trouble, which deprived him of 
much reading and writing. But we hope 
from the plenty of treasure which he has 
accumulated as a result of his painstaking 
research work, the readers will be able to get 
some sparkling gems from time to time. In 
this paper the author very lucidly narrates 
the ‘First Meetings With Sri Ramakrishna of 
Swami Adbhutananda*. who is known to the 
devotees of the Ramakrishna Order as Latu 
Maharaj. About him Swami Vivekananda 
has said, ‘Latu is the greatest miracle of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Having absolutely no 
education, he attained to the highest wisdom 
simply at the touch of the Master.* Hope 
our readers will find this article interesting 
and elevating. 

A Reminiscence of Swami Turiyancmda: 
The late Swami Prabhavananda. the ex- 
Minister in charge of the Vedanta Society 


of Southern California, Hollywood, U.SA., 
narrates this unfoigetable reminiscence of his 
life in connection with S^ami Turiyananda. 
a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. Hereby 
he tells us that the greatness of great men 
is reflected in all their actions, howsoever 
significant or insignificant they may be. The 
incident narrated in the reminiscence speaks 
of the magnanimous heart of Swami Turiya¬ 
nanda. 

Dynamic Message of Swami Vivekananda: 
Srimat Swami Gambhiranandaji Maharaj, 
the General Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission, delivered 
this speech on the occasion of the Unveiling 
Ceremony of Swami Vivekananda’s statue at 
the Vivekananda Polyclinic of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Sevashrama. Lucknow; In 
this speech, the General Secretary has told 
us in brief abcnit the ‘Dynamic Message of 
Swami Vivekananda*. He said: ‘He [Swami 
Vivekananda] wanted the combination of 
the intellect of Shankaracharya and the 
heart of Buddha; and here, in Vivekananda, 
we havS this intellect and this heart combin¬ 
ed. Here is this combined message. Here 
is this dynamic message. Here are the new 
paths opened out for you by Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda.* Hope readers will find this speech 
inspiring and illuminating. 

Ramakrishnds Ncaen and Naren*s Rama¬ 
krishna — 11 : The Ultimate Reality, ac¬ 
cording to Vedanta, is transcendent as well 
as inunanent; and the realization of the 
'Reality in both these aspects is the realiza¬ 
tion in full. Sri Ramakrishna trained his 
beloved disciple Naren in this spirit of 
Vedanta, and made him realize the Reality 
in both aspects. The Master had brought 
his disciple down to carry out the mission of 
his Avatarhood. and for that it was neces¬ 
sary for Naren to be more conscious of his 
mission on earth, than merging in Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi, to which his mind was naturally 
prone. For this purpose the Master gave 
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Naren all his powers «Bd became *a fakir*. 
‘Thus*, the author ri^tly says. ‘Vivekananda 
is the new Self-manifestation of Sii Rama- 
krishna hunself. Vivekananda was not only 
a disciple but the Master's self-revdation.* 
Hope our readers are finding this series 
thought-provoking and elevating. 

Eor/y Days at Shanti Ashrama — VI: In 
the last instalment of the article it was seen 
that Swami Turiyananda ‘ended the first and 
happiest period* of his work at Shanti 
Ashrama and left t<x San Francisco some¬ 
time in the third week of January 1901, 
leaving behind ei^t hardy souls. Although 
the Swami was working in San Francisco. 
Oakland and Alameda, his heart was in 
Shanti Ashrama with his ‘truly dedicated 
students*. He always longed to return to the 


Retreat, but perhaps the Mother wished 
otherwise. After working for about two 
months in Northern) California the Swami 
went to Los Angeles by boat on March 24, 
19bl, ‘to take charge of the Class there*. He 
returned to the Ashrama in early spring, and 
was welcomed there by his four devoted 
students who had stayed there throughout 
winter. Gradually other students arrived 
there to take advantage of the Swami's holy 
company. The story thereafter is narrated 
in this instalment. 

We are happy to receive scunc apprecia¬ 
tive remarks about this article. 

Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivekananda 
— VII : In this issue the unpublished 
letters of Swami Vivekananda written to 
SilBter Christine from June 1900 to May 
1901 are being published. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


PHILOSOPHY—THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
Edited By Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Publishers: 
The Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
University of Madras, 1974, pp. *i+652. Price: 
Rs. 45/-. 

The title contains the Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Seminar on World Philosophy at Madras 
University from December 7 to 17, 1970. It 
includes forty-three papers and deliberations of 
forty-five participants, roughly half of them 
coming outside India. Most of the papers have 
usually two commentators, one Indian and the 
other a foreigner. Towards the end of the 
volume the Editor himself has reviewed certain 
aspects of a number of papers and has also 
added his own reflections. 

Barring a few exceptions (for instance, the 
paper of Professor N. V. Banerjee of Delhi on 
*Some Thoughts on the Problem of Peace*) the 
majority of the papers stick to the theme of the 
Seminar, that is to say. Philosophy—^Theory and 
Practice. Attempts have been made. to analyse 
key-terms like ‘theory*, ‘practice’ and ‘philosophy*. 
The Greek term Uheoria’ and ‘praxis' indicate 
the difference between speculation and action, 
analogous to the spectator and actor in a drama 
(cf. Dr. Margaret Chatterjee of Delhi, *7116 Con¬ 
cept of Action: An Attempt at Analysis of a Key 
Term*). In his paper ‘Philosophy Is Not Theory* 
Professor O. M. C. Sprung of Brock University 


(Canada) maintains that philosophy is concerned 
with truth only; it is the source of both theory 
and practice, without being either. Whether 
philosophy is concerned with truth or anything 
else, there is a general agreement amongst the 
participants that philosophy is not merely theory; 
it involves practice as well. In fact theory and 
practice can*t be divorced from each other. 

As far as the problem of defining philosophy 
is concerned, there is very little agreement. 
Philosophy can be anything that a philosopher 
chooses to do, say or think. Thus Professor 
Eliot Deutsch of Hawaii (in his paper 'Philosophy 
and Freedom of Consciousness*) would say that 
it is insight reflected upon with discipline; its 
purpose is to achieve insight and understanding 
for the sake of greater freedom of consciousness. 
In conformation with the pan-Indian stand, the 
late Professor S. K. Saksena (see his paper 
‘Philosophical Theories and Practice*) would call 
philosophy a spiritual endeavour of the whole 
of man’s being. Dr. Sibajiban Bhattacharya of 
Burdwan has taken philosophy to be self-realiga- 
tion. Philosophy, according to him, is the art 
of living a tranquil and serene life—^it is a skill 
to be acquired by prolonged training and rigorous 
practiceL Dr. Daya Krishna of Jaipur begins 
his paper ‘Philosophy—Influence of Theory on 
Practice’ with the well-known Marxist thesis that 
philosophy had tried to interpret the worl4 white 
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the task was to change it He feeU that phil* 
osophy is .the most creative enterprise in the 
cognitive activity of man, and along with the 
arts it is the most fundamental factor in the 
shaping* of human reality itself. Hie remarks of 
Professor Daya Krishna regarding the role of 
media of expression in the philosophical world 
are quite valuable. He notes that English-speak¬ 
ing India was unable to produce much in the 
realm of philosophy, whereas Japan has made a 
distinct contribution. According to him, one 
reason for this phenomenon is that most of the 
Japanese philosophera in modern times (for 
example; Nishtda, Tanabe, Watsuji and others) 
write in their native language, whereas most of 
the modern Indian philosophers don’t (and Dr. 
Daya Krishna also falls in the same line). It is 
a fact that the band of English-knowing philos¬ 
ophers in modern India underrate and sometimes 
ridicule tiiose who do not speak or write in 
English and are not called ’modern’. In this con¬ 
text it is interesting to note the contents of a 
short article on contemporary Indian philosophy 
(DSrsanttca TraimSsika [Qtrly], July 1976) 
Sri Yashadeo Shalya therein notes that several 
recent titles on the subject have tried to establish 
that only senior teachers holding commanding 
positions in the departments of philosophy in 
Indian Universities are contemporary Indian 
philosophers or thinkers (two such attempts have 
been made by Dr. Devaraja and Mrs. Margaret 
Chatterjee). This is being done on the European 
pattern but is certainly harmful to the cause of 
Indian philosophy. The organizers of this Semi¬ 
nar also cannot be spared of such charges, sines 
mostly the senior position-holders in the philo¬ 
sophical scene of India (English-knowing, of 
course) were invited to participate. The dis¬ 
cussion in Sanskrit under the section V&kyartha, 
as announced by the Director of the Centre, 
must have taken place. But the readers of the 
volume under review are deprived of the same. 
This is a serious oversight on the part of the 
Editor of the Proceedings. 

Several papers of the collection relate to areas 
like philosophy of religion, philosophy of history 
philosophy of sdence, mysticism, etc. In his 
paper ‘Philosophy, Religion and Human Unity’ 
John Hick of Birminghun makes an attempt to 
explore the bearing of work in the philosophy of 
religion upon the developing relations between 
different religious communities. The ‘one-world’ 
situation has created a new task for retigiotts 
philosophers (here John Hick has not made dis¬ 
tinction between a philosopher of religion and a 
religious philosophy') to formulate, not denomina¬ 
tional theologies, but human theologies (mSnufer 
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dharma, in the words of Tagore), which are 
global in thdr use of the relijpous data. Dr. 
Hybert Herring (of Max Molly Bhavan, Mad¬ 
ras), in his papy ‘Hiilosophy of History: Its 
Scope and Its Limits* reviews the theories of 
philosophy of history from Hegel on, and riiows 
the difference between the dogmatic (or meta¬ 
physical) and the critical (or analytical) philos¬ 
ophy of history. His prefyence, obviously, is 
for the latty. Dr. Andre Merdy of Berne, in 
his papy ‘Science as Theory and Praxis ; A 
Main Subject-Matty of Contemporary Philos¬ 
ophy’ has pointed out that philosophy of science 
builds a main part of contemporary philosophy. 
The role that was played earliy by religion, 
church, politics, state, etc. succysively, is now 
assigned to sdence wUch is shaping (or dyhap- 
ing 7), to a great extent, the growth of humanity. 
Dr. Louis Oudet of Toulouse, France, discusses 
the relationship between philosophy and mysti¬ 
cism in his i»py The Relationship Between 
Philosophy and Mysticism in Wytem and Mus¬ 
lim Thought’. By ‘philosophy’ he means all the 
efforts of speculation by the light of the human 
reason, and by ‘mysticism’ the fruitive experience 
of an (the) Absolute. He delineaty thyein three 
types of relationship between philosophy and 
mysticism. In the first type the specificity of 
mystical experience is not recognized. Positivism, 
Marxism, Hegelian idylism, phenomenology of 
Husserl^ and Existential philosophiy do not 
recognize any relation with mysticism. In the 
second type the two ye united in a state of 
non-distinction, at least in regard to their final- 
itiy. Plotinus, Avicenna, Eckhart, Sankara, 
Heidegger and othys, could be taken to be the 
repryentativy of such approach. The third type 
of relation pymits faieruchical distinction that is 
evident most clearly in the Christian concept of 
the Crytor and the yyture; whye God, because 
of his graceful nature, transforms the human 
into a mode tiiat is both human and divine. 
The philosophy of bang as expounded by 
Jacquy Maritain (see his Quatre Essais sur 
VEsprit dans sa Condition Charmlle) corny 
closyt to this view. 

The last paper of this collection, ‘Theory and 
Practice in the Univysity’ by Dr. J. F. Staal of 
California is intyesting till the end. Examining 
several functions of the Universitiy—for exam¬ 
ple, pure function (knowledge for its own sake), 
service function (a service-station for the govyn- 
ment and the corporations), critical function 
(independent and yitical organ of humanity), lyder- 
ship function (intellytual and moral leadership)— 
he corny to the point of internationalization of 
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Universities so that the ^iture of science and 
mankind be saved. Incidentally, the U.N.O. has 
taken up the task of establishing such Univer¬ 
sities, and one is being set up in Tokyo. 

The printers of the voluote have tried to pre¬ 
sent it neatly. But, apart from minor typo¬ 
graphical errors, in the case of Dr. D. P. Chatto- 
padhyaya the mistakes are biting. His name has 
invariably been mis-spelt as Debaprasad (instead 
of Debiprasad), and the Director of the Seminar 
has introduced him to the readers of the volume 
(if not to the learned assembly, during the 
Seminar) as Reader in Philosophy at Jabalpur 
University, Calcutta. It should be noted that 
the sister-University in Calcutta, where Dr. 


Chattopadhyaya served, is Yadavpur (and not 
Jabalpur). 

The publication of the volume under review 
makes the deliberations of the Madras Inter¬ 
national Seminar accessible, to the common 
readers. Hie moderate price of the book per¬ 
mits even a middle-class pocket to have a per¬ 
sonal copy of it. The title is undoubtedly a 
distinct contribution to contemporary philosophi¬ 
cal literature. 

Da. S. P. Dubev 
Dept, of Post-graduate Studies 
and Research in Philosophy, 
University of Jabalpur, 
Jabalpur, MJ*. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE RAMAKRTSHNA VEDANTA CENTRE 
BOURNE END, ENGLAND 
Report : 1976— June 1977 

Established in 1948, the Centre is directed by 
Swami Bhavyananda, assisted by Swami Tripur- 
ananda, at Unity House, Blind Lane, Bourne 
End, Buckinghamshire, England. 

During the period Swami Bhavyananda held 
regular Sunday services which consisted of (fi 
brief period of meditation followed by a dis¬ 
course. The theme of these discourses throughout 
1976 was the Katha Upanishad, and in 1977 
individual subjects were presented. The evening 
worship in the Shrine followed, attended by many 
devotees. Occasional Sundays were set aside 
for the Swami to answer questions. On Wed¬ 
nesday evenings during the period Swami Tripur- 
ananda held classes on the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna and on Jnana Yoga as taught by Swami 
Vivekananda. A number of visiting speakers gave 
talks on subjects relating to their own disciplines, 
and a musical recital and several religious film 
shows were also included in the programme. 
The birthday anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda, Buddha and 
Jesus were celebrated, and also Durga Puja. 

In addition to the regular discourses and pri¬ 
vate interviews, the Swami-in-charge accepted in¬ 
vitations to visit various schools, colleges and 
religious studies departments of Universities, as 
well as those from private groups and yoga 
societies at home and abroad. 

There has been a continuing interest in flie 
proviaon of retreat facilities. In addition to the 
sixth annual retreat of one week, held at an 
independent retreat centre in May 1976 by Swami 
Bhavyananda and Swami Ritajananda of Gret^ 
France, a group of twelve lay membws were pri¬ 
vileged to spend a wedc in retreat at Sarada 


Kutir, the Centre’s small retreat house in Devon¬ 
shire. On this and other occasions when small 
gatherings of devotees were held at the Kutir, it 
was necessary to accommodate all but a few 
fortunate male members in local boarding hous^. 

Book sales have continued to rise and book 
selling and distribution together with the publica¬ 
tion of the bi-monthly magazine Vedanta for East 
and West have formed an important part of the 
activities. 

Towards the end of 1976 the Board of Manage¬ 
ment decided to seek a single site on which the 
expanding activities of the Centre could be more 
effectively conducted. The town house in Lon¬ 
don and the country cottage in Devonshire were 
sold and on June 1, 1977, the Centre moved to 
a spacious house with about eight acres of gar¬ 
den in a Thames-side village, at Unity House, 
previously owned by the Unity School of 
Christianity. The house can be reached from 
the centre of London within an hour by car, and 
there are satisfactory public transport facilities. 
In addition to the improved accommodation for 
monastic members, the building is suitable for 
division into separate monastic and lay sections, 
with a separate house for families. t 

Many members and friends have helped to 
make the move go smoothly, and already a six- 
day retreat has been held for a small group of 
ten people. The Swami will bold two Sunday 
discourses per month in London at the head¬ 
quarters of the World Congress of Faiths, and 
discourses on the remaining Sundays at the 
Centre. There are plans to hold periodic retreats 
for small groups. Friends will also be able to 
make individual retreats. Those members 
associated with the project are convinced that Sri 
Ramakrishna has chosen for himself a home fit 
for the next phase of his work. 
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I THE ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL NUMBER 

I Contains articles by reputed writers on many interesting and illuminat- 

: ing subjects such as : 

j The Great Lie, by the late Swami Ashokananda, formerly Minister 

of the Vedanta Society of Northern California, San Francisco, U. S. A. 

The Ways of Physkis^ and Mystics^ by Dr. Fritjof Chpra, Ph. D.. 
author of the Tao of Physics, theoretical physicist, Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory. University of California, Berkeley. U.S. A. 

The Art of Vedantlc Wrfthig in the West, by Swami Nityabodhananda, 

Minister in charge of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Geneva, 
Switzerland. j 

I 

The ParlJament of Rd%ions—1893: Some New FiiidiDga« an illustrated 
article by Swami Balaramananda. Joint Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata, 

Advaita Ashrama. Mayavati. 

As 1 Knew Hor, an illustrated article about Sister Christine by Mrs 
Gertrude Emerson Sen Almora, U. P., India. 

I The Aesthetic and the R^^ioiis in Hindn Spirituality, illustrated, by 

' Professor Gerald J.. Larson, University oi California, Santa Barbara, 

U.S.A. 

Reminiscences of Swami VivekanaoMln, unpublished Memoirs written by 
Sister Christine, a disciple of Swami Vivekananda; with illustrations. 

Herre Teiliard de Cbardhi, by Dr. Beatrice Bruteau, Director of the 
Philosopher’s Exchange, Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. 

Hnnuui Devdiqiinciit in India and the Prohlems of Our Workhig Class, 
by Swami Ranghnatiianaadhi Ftet^ent, Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, 
l«di& 

Total number of pages—80 Price: Rs. 2/- 
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COLOURFUL —Llk« th« pMcock with fMthara spr«*d 
Wi many ^landourad hiM —tha many-facated growth 
of NGEF ia raally colourful. Manufacturing a wida ranga 
of electrical equipment with tha hallmark of quality, 
acclaimed both in India and M>road. NGEF has spread 
hsaif into many fields of industrial activity in tha 
country—thus helping tha healthy growth of our 
economy. 

Another feather In NGEF's oap—turnkey pro|acta 
comprising planning, supply, erection and 
commissioning of alectrioal aquipmanl for Traction, 
Cement, Steal, Mining, Chamical and othar irfdustries. 
Tyre industry. Electrolysis of Caustic Soda, Aluminium 
and Zinc... 


Rang* of manufactura: 

Distribution transformers upto 1600kVA, 33 kV 
Power transformers upio 40 MVA, 132 kV — Furnace 
transformers—Rectifier transformers 
Silicon power diodes upto 3000 V (PIV) and 400A 
mean current,Power Rectifiers upto lOOkA and 
3000V d.c..HV &LV Switchgear. 

Tha widest ranga of motors made in India — from 
0.25 to 2000 hp. 

Products on tha anvil: 

Transformers of 220 kV and 400 kV class. 
Alternators. O.C. Machines, Instrument 
transformers upto 400 kV, Thyristor convenors 
and Condenssr bushings. 


NGEF with a colourful plume in ell those aclivitlas 
occupies a pride of place In the Indian slacfrieal 

industry. NG£f Powws the Nation't Profpreag 
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Syndicftte Bsirik worlcs to help pe<^rie ^^row. 
Soch of those pe(^ who need help to grow. 

Which b one resson why more and more 
pec^le come to m. 


HELPING PEOPLE 


We are the Small Man^s Big Bank. Reaching out to the 
Smallest of farmers* artisans and craftsmen. Over 
940 branches. Covering 16 States and 6 Union 
Territories in the Country. Also a branch in London. 

More than 65 per cent of our branches are in rural 
and semi-urban centres. Mobilising savings through 
popular schemes like Adarsh and Pigmy. Providing 
credit for higher production. 

We work harder. To be of greater service to the people. 
And to help people who need help to help themselves. 


Where, Service is a Way of Life 

SYNDICATE BANK 

[[Wholly owned by the Government of India] 
Hsap OegaoEi Manual STB ll9 {Karnataka) 









Remember, you have Bank of India behind you; 

Do you need money for higher etudiea? 

Bank of India has a scheme of Educationat Loans, on liberal teims, to enable brilliant and 
deserving students to undertake Graduate/Poat*Graduate courses in India and Post-Graduate stuifies 
abroad—students who would otherwise not be able to do sa 


After you have eomiileted your etudlea, whet do you esps it to da? 


Would you liko toJoin Wttuld you III 

the Sank of India 7 If you have technical troll 
a Oood academic career and toainesa or l> 
aatisfy the othar usual rat|ulio> Bank of Indii 
mams, you slend aa s<rod to Ht uo and 
a chance es anybody also: tiMAMArY/Wsrl 

In Bank of India It h merit 
that ChUftta.. Members of the 
Schodldod Castaarriibes sei 
adocleeSnedeatloh. 

w/ly ndf UsedMO altsibta foi tlU nwiy larvIMa 
wfiwh Sshk el India ^fers? 

Ojum MietbtM wHh Yptt UM i 

Smlhet BaiA Recount mh as mm ti fis w-> 


would you Ilka to uot yew 
technical tralnins to Men t 
toainesa or Industry of your osMt 


die ean aufu^ 
nd run a amm 
Dfkahop / t ui iinwfc 


Aa an oirloiiltiirU oroduaio, Aoo 

would you Hko to iako up farmlns? 

—Or aal up 0 Cutlem Sarvice 
Unit tor aamohw andifapalrlM 
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IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IS OUR MOTTO NOW. WE ARE ENGAGED IN 
IMPORT SUBSTITUTION WORK AND HAVE ALREADY COMPLETED ONE 
IMPORTANT ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. WE ARE 
STILL UNDERTAKING SOME PRECISION WORK FOR DEFENCE. 


GBM AGENCIES PRIVATE LTD. 


Regd. Office: 

103-C, Block ‘F 
New AUpore 
Calcutte 700053 

Phone : 45-2910 
Gram : ‘FLAWLESS’ 


Sales Office: 

“Camac Court” 
25, Camac Street, 
Calcutta 700016 

Phone: 44-2189 


AGENCIES 


VESUVIUS CRUCIBLE, SCOTLAND—for ROTOLOK Stopper Heads, 
FLOWERPOT Clay Nozzles and CENTURY RAPID Crucibles. 

IRD MECHANALYSIS, ENGLAND—for Preventive Maintenance Tools, e.g. 
Dynamic Balancing Machines, Spectrum Analyzer, Vibration Sound Level Meter, 
Vibration Monitors, etc. 

ROCH, INTERAPID, PRETEC, SWITZERLAND—for Precision Measuring 
Instruments and Gauges as well as Electronic Measuring Devices. 

WELLMAN INCANDESCENT, CALCUTTA—for WeUman Furnaces & Ovens 
for DGOF and BTBBY Resilient Couplings for Eastern India as well as Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for STROJIMPORT, PRAHA—for 
vai ious Projects. 

Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for INDUSTRIE CHEMIE THOMA, 
WEST GERMANY—for Chemical Plants. 

ASSOCIATED PUMPS, POONA—for CENTRISEAL Chemical Pumps and 
Stainless Steel Valves. 

MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 

Manufacturers of ‘GBM-CONTROL’ Electro-Hydraulic Thrustor Brakes and 
precision engineering items. 


Editor: Swam Taorupananda. Joint Editor: Swam Balaramananda 
Ptfaited by Swami IvonriRUPANANDA at Oeneial Prfaiters & Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd. 119 DharamtoUa St., Cal. 13 
and Published by him for Advaita Ashrama (MayavatO from S Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 70(X)14 

on-February 3,1978. 

Cover Printed by Sun Lithographing Co., Calcutta 10 
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the Jewellery of 
P. B. SIRKAR de SONS 
is beyond compare 
even today. 

P.B. SIRKAR & SONS 

JEWELLERS 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 
89» Chowringhee Road. Calcutta: 700-020. • Phone: 44-8773 

We have no branch 
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Arise 1 Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

i* 

SWAMI ' RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

i 

cT^ util 

1. Just as a miser has strong yearning for wealth, may you have similar 
longing for the service of Lord Hari. 

«nT trirsci 11 

«rsn ^ *nH*fli»r^sraT: iRii 

2. Just as the petals fall oflf from the flower when the fruit starts growing, 
in the same way the blindness caused by vanity, infatuation and lust disappears 
when real knowledge manifests in the heart. 

fJti+mirK^ wRRrcTWWcnr i 

?rT^ n^ii 

3. As long as our hearts are clouded by the darkness of desire, how is the 
dawn of Brahmajnana possible? 

cTP^ 557 5T *r5B|rfr I 

5®nf5nnnmn?r iivii 

gr«TBf str^^r^'Twr: 1 

7rT^4^«r?f1eg^: nxii 
wTT^rrwr siRrtra^ 5 • 

JTT^?T 'TT^T'fpsr^’iBft: ll^ll 

5 cTICf^ I 

5r^ss5r>pjTfJi«f?TT iivsii 

c 

4. A bee hums until it sits on a flower, but no sooner it embraces a flower 
than it becomes silent. 

5 & 6. Similarly, a scholar is zealously fond of high-sounding arguments 
and expounding scriptural texts, so long as devotion does not manifest in his heart 
for the lotus feet of God who is the main subject of discussion in all the 
scriptures. 

7. When he attains true devotion through His grace, then, being satisfied 
by His vision, he becomes quiet. 

* See Vidyodaya (a Sanskrit monthly), BhSipara : The Oriental Nobility Institute. Sep- 
tember-October (Bhadra), 1896. pp. 193-99. The Sanskrit rendering is by Swami Rama- 
krishnananda. a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. The English translation is ours. 




A GOD-LOVING AND GOD-BELOVED MIND 

(EDITORIAL) 


Every grown-up person understands to 
some extent what lov<j is. With its abode in 
the lover’s heart and tongue in his eyes, this 
undying and bewitching spirit often possesses 
him and directs all his physical and mental 
faculties to the object of his love. Hardly is 
there anyone bereft of love. Even a brute 
who mercilessly kills men, women and 
children, is found to have lent his heart to 
someone. From time inunemorial. this 
alluring theme of love has always provided 
food for the imagination of the poets and 
writers, and given birth to numerous poems, 
songs and novels. Moreover, many a heart 
has been broken, brain deranged, and life led 
astray or lost, in this dangerous game of 
love. That is why those who have had 
their nerves shattered while playing it, are 
scared at the very mention of its name. Still 
there are always some lucky souls in this 
world, who succeed in achieving the object of 
their love ; and they say that those who have 
lost it arc unskilled in the art, and are 
pessimists. But they too sooner or later 
realize : that ‘love is lame at fifty years’; 
and that the ‘joy of love is too short, and 
the sorrow thereof, and what cometh thereof, 
dureth over long’.^ A blow received through 
mundane love has at times served as an eye- 
opener to some. For instance, saints like 
Bhartrhari, Bilvamangal and Tulasidas were 
first caught in the snares of worldly love, 
and later on a thunder-stroke resulting from 
it awakened their conscience and turned the i 
love Godwards, Rightly has Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson said: 

(jod gives us love. Something to love 

He lends us; but, when love is grown 

!• Sir Thomas Malory. Le Morte D’Arthur, 
Book X, ch. 56. 


To ripeness, that cm which it throve 

Falls off. and love is left alone.^ 

Such is the fate of all worldly love 
because both the lover and the beloved are 
constantly changing in body and mind, and 
are transitory existences. When a man is 
convinced of its vanity by his own experience 
and observation, there is a possibility of his 
mind becoming God-loving. At least an 
opportunity is open for him to utilize this 
powerful faculty of love for his own salva¬ 
tion. by directing it to God. 

A God-Loving Mind: 

In St. Antony’s opinion : ‘All rational 
beings, whether they be men or women, have 
an organ of love, by which they can embrace 
both the Divine and the human. Men of 
God love what is of God ; men of the flesh 
love what is of the flesh. Men who love 
what is of God, purify ihcir hearts from all 
impurities and the affairs of this transient 
world,... * 3 But in order to have such a 
God-loving mind an aspirant should have a 
firm understanding that ‘ “vanity of vanities, 
and all is vanity,” except to love God and 
serve Him alone.’^ Real love for God does 
not fall from heaven all on a sudden without 
preparing the proper ground for it. That is 
why the Indian sage Narada prescribes some 
preliminaiy disciplines to fertilze the soil of 
the heart. In the first place he asks the 
aspirant to renounce all worldly objects 
physically, and attachment to them mentally; 

2. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, To J. S.’, IV. 

3< Early Fathers from the Philokalia, trans. 
E. Kadloiibovsky and G. E. H. Palmer, London : 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1973, (hereafter Early 
Fathers), pp. 47-48. 

*• Thomas k Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, 
trans. Leo Shcriejr-Price, Middlesex; Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1968, (hereafter Imitation), p. 27. 
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and to do uninterrupted loving service to 
God, by hearing and sing'ng His glory, even 
while engaged in the ordinary activities of 
life.5 Such a discipline is necessary for a 
beginner because all the divine qualities in 
man are governed by his ‘will’, and the ‘wiU’ 
is in turn controlled by what it loves. There¬ 
fore, unless an aspirant is convinced of the 
futility of worldly treasures and the utility 
of loving God, h's mind cannot turn God- 
wards. It is well said, ‘Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.’® Unless 
and until God becomes our sole treasure, how 
can our hearts pant for Him ? Love for God 
is, therefore, the last emotion of the human 
heart. It won’t lake root in man until he 
has finished his playing with mud pies, and 
the worldly emotions cease to overcome him. 

Some saints are of the op’nion that this 
wonder-child of Divine love is bom only 
when the Holy Spirit descends in the heart, 
and no human can give life to it.^ 
St. Antony also says, ‘A mind cleaving to 
God by love is an invisible blessing, given 
by God to the worthy for their good hfe.’* 
And although Narada prescribes disciplines 
for the manifestation of Divine love to 
beginners, he too is of the opinion that such 
devotion, is ‘attainable by the grace of God 
and godmen alone.’ ® But he says that 
spiritual disciplines make an aspirant worthy 
of such grace, as purity is the necessary 
ondition for grace. Narada has empha¬ 
sized this point saying: ‘Devotion, never¬ 
theless. manifests itself in one—^whoever it 
be—^when one has made oneself fit for such 
manifestation by spiritual disciplines.’*® The 

5- Sec NSrada-BhakthSutras, (hereafter 
NBrada), III. 35-37. 

6' Matthew 6 : 21. 

7- See St. Francis de Sales, The Love of God, 
trans. Vincent Kern, London : Burns & Oats. 
1962, Book 1, ch. vi. 

®* Early Fathers, p. 28. 

9* NBrada, III. 40. 

to* NBrada, IV. 53. 


disciplines help the aspirant to strip his heart 
of all worldly passions, and make his m<nd 
God-loving. St. Antony corroborates this 
fact saying: ‘A God-loving mind is found 
among the chaste, the just, the righteous, 
the good and pure, the merciful and devout. 
The presence of [such a] mind is the support 
of man in his relationship with God. [He 
further says :]... A God-loving mind is the 
light of the soul. He whose mind loves God 
is enlightened in heart and sees God with 
his m'nd.’t® ^11 these teachings of the 
saints leave no doubt that Divine love can 
never manifest in one’s heart without Divine 
grace which in. turn descends only in the 
heart purged of all worldly passions. 

God-Loving Saints: 

Swami Vivekananda has rightly pointed 
out that ‘holiness, purity and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church in 
the world, and every system has produced 
men and women of the most exalted 
character.’** His statement is perfectly true, 
because genuinely dispassionate and God- 
loving mind«? found amorp.st the followers 
of all religions. For instance: Christianity 
has produced great souls like St. Thomas a 
Kempis. St. Francis de Sales. Brother 
Lawrence, St. John of the Cross, St. Theresa 
of Avila, St. Rose of Mary, and many others: 
amongst the Sufis are God-lovers like Abfi 
Hashim, Dhu’l-Nun-al-Misri, Rabi’a of 
Basra, Mansur al-Hallaj, Jalldlu’d-Din Rfimi- 
and others ; and in its brilliant galaxy of 
God-loving minds Hinduism includes numer¬ 
ous stars like the Gopis (cowherd women) 
of Vrindavan, Sn Caitanya, Mirabai, Andal, 
Tukaram, JfianeSvar, Sri Ramakrishna and 
others. Jalalu’d-Din Rfimi goes to the 
extent of saying: ‘The sect of lovers [of God] 
is distinct from all others. Lovers have a 

**• Early Fathers, p. 35. 

12 . The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, (hereafter Com- 
plete Works), I, 1970, p, 24. 
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religion and faith of their own.*i3 Truly, if 
We study the Jives of these God-lovers, we 
find many characteristics common in them. 
For instance, like Mirftbai, (a Hindu), Rabi’a 
(a Sufi) and St. Rose of Mary (a Christian) 
did not believe in earthly marriage. Al¬ 
though Mirabai was married to a Prince of 
Rajasthan (India), she said in her song: 
‘Mme is Giridhara Gopal alone and none 
else; He, on whose head is a crown of pea¬ 
cock feathers, i$ my husband.’^ While 
Rfibi’a said, ‘The bonds of wedlock have 
descended upon me. I am not my own. but 
my Lord’s, and must not be unfaithful to 
Him.’^ Needless to say. all God-lovers do 
not take Him as their husband, but one 
common point in all of them is that they 
give all their heart and all their soul to Him, 
and to none else. Furthermore, all of them 
may not take God in His personal aspect 
alone, but in His impersonal aspect as well. 
Some, like the Gopis of Vrindavan, love the 
impersonal through the personal. This is 
evident from their statement made when 
Lord Krsna disappeared during the Rasa- 
Play at Vrindavan. In their song they sa’d, 
*Na khalu gopika-nandano bhavan, akhila- 
dehimm-antardtmadrk —Surely You are not 
merely a son of a cowherd woman (Ya^oda), 
but the Witness of the internal organ of all 
embodied beings [i. e. the Atman].This 
clearly reveals the attitude of the Gopis to 
Lord Knna. And whatever be the attitude 
(personal or impersonal), a God-loving mind 
completely melts in God as a result of its 
intense love for Him. Saint Jalilu’d-Din 


13* F. Hadland Davis. The Persian Mystics. I, 
London : John Murray, 1912, (hereafter Per. 
Mys.), p. 73. 

«Tf^ ^ II 

15. Per Mys., p. 15. 

I®* Snmad-BhSgavatam, (hereafter BhUgavafam), 
X. xxxi. 4. 


Rfimi narrates bis experience in his song 
as follows; 

Lovers and beloved 
have both perished; 

And not themselves only, 
but their love as well. 

’Tis God alone who agitates 
these nonentities. 

Making one nonentity 

fall in love with another.” 

This phenomenon of Divine love has been 
well explained by Swami Vivekananda in his 
lectures on Bhakti Yoga, as follows; ‘We all 
have to begin as dualists in the religion of 
love. God is to us a separate Being, and we 
feel ourselves to be separate beings also. 
Love then comes in the middle, and man 
begins to approach God, and God also comes 
nearer to man. . . At last, however, comes 
the full blaze of light, in which this little 
self is seen to have become one with the 
Infinite. Man himself is transfigured in 
the presence of this Light of Love, and he 
realizes at last the beautiful and inspiring 
(ruth that Love, the Lover and the Beloved 
are One.’^* 

A God’Beloved Mind : 

In the above statement Swamiji has poin¬ 
ted out that as a devotee approaches God 
more and more through love, ‘God also 
comes nearer and nearer to man.* This 
means that a God-loving mind is loved in 
turn by God. In the Gita Lord Krena clear¬ 
ly tells Arjuna as to whom He loves most. 
He says: ‘Of them, the wise man, ever stead¬ 
fast, (and fired) with devotion to the One 
[namely God] excels; for supremely dear am 
I to the wise and he is dear to Me.’t® The 


II* Per Mys., p. 80. 

le* Compiele Works, III, 1970, p. 100. 

W* Srimad-Bhagavad-GUit, (hereafter GWt)* 
VII, 17, 
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Lord has further elucidated this point to 
Arjuna later in the following words : 

He who hates no creature, and is 
friendly and compassionate towards all , 
who is free from the feelings of ‘I and 
mine*, even-minded in pain and pleasure, 
forbearing, ever content, steady in medita¬ 
tion. self-controlled, and possessed of 
firm conviction, with mind and intellect 
fixed on Me—^he who is thus devoted to 
Me is dear to Me. He by whom the 
world is not agitated and who cannot be 
agitated by the world, who is freed from 
joy, envy, fear and anxiety— he is dear to 
Me. He who is free from dependence, 
who is pure, prompt, unconcemed, 
untroubled, renouncing every undertaking 
—he who is thus devoted to Me, is dear 
to Me. He who neither rejoices, nor 
hates, nor grieves, nor desires, renouncing 
good and evil, full of devotion, he is dear 
to Me, He who is the same to friend and 
foe. and also in honour and dishonour; 
who is the same in heat and cold, and in 
pleasure and pain; who is free from 
attachment; to whom censure and praise 
are equal; who is silent, content with any¬ 
thing, homeless, steady-minded, full of 
devotion—that man is dear to Me. And 
they who follow this Immortal Dharma, 
as described above, endued with l^raddha 
(faith) regarding Me as the Supreme 
Goal and devoted— they are exceedingly 
dear to Me?^ 

Hereby. Lord Krsna has pointed out in 
clear terms the characteristics of a God-be- 
lovei mind. God loves those who are pure 
and who love Him and Him alone. 

God—A Jealous Lover : 

In worldly life, a lover may tolerate his 
beloved loving his or her relatives, but ‘God’, 
says a Christian mystic, ‘is a jealous lover. 
He is at work in your spirit and will tole¬ 
rate no meddlers.’2i St. Thomas a Kempis 
also tells us the same thing in his Imitation 


20- Cira. XII. 13-20. 

The Cloud of Unknowing, ed. William 
Johnston, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1973, (hereafter Cloud), 47. 


of Christ. He says, ‘Your Beloved [ God ] is 
of such a nature that He wi.l not share your 
love with another: He desires your heart 
for Himself alone, and to reign there as a 
King on H's throne.’22 in Hindu mysticism 
such one-pointed devotion to God is known 
as *Ananya-bhakti, or Eka-bhakti, or 
A vyabhicdrini’bhakti’. Leaving mysticism 
apart, even according to the earthly standard 
‘love is not love when it is mingled’; ‘love is 
not love which alters’. It is pure unadultera¬ 
ted love that everyone e>pects. So God is 
not to be blamed for His expectation. 

Devotion, according to the Christian mys¬ 
tics, is always dualistic in nature. They say, 
‘The only other one He [God] needs is you. 
And all He asks of you is that you fix your 
love on H'm and let Him alone.’^^ Hindu 
mystic’sni has, however, gone a little ahead 
in this respect, as it has been seen before 
through Swamiji’s statement. Accord’ng to 
the Hindus. God cannot tolerate the separate 
individuality of a loving mind. It is said 
in the Bhagavatam that when the Gopis be¬ 
came proud of themselves as being the only 
fortunate consorts of the Lord during the 
Rasa-Play, Lord Krsna disappeared from the 
scene ‘to curb their vanity, and in order to 
shower His Grace on them’.^^ This shows 
that God wants a God-loving mind to 
completely lose itself in Him. 

Some devotees may feel at times that God 
never responds to their love in spite of their 
devotion at His feet and s'ncere spiritual 
struggle. But it is not true, because Lord 
Krena tells His beloved Gopis about H'S 
own love for His devotees. He says ; ‘I, for 
my part, O friends, do not [visibly] recipro¬ 
cate the love of even those individuals who 
love Me, in order that they could ever th'nk 
of Me in the same way as a penniless person 
would, on a treasure found by him being 


'22. Intitation^ p. 76. 

23- Cloud, p. 47. 

a*' BhSgavatam. X. xxix. 48. 
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lost,.. . Indeed, in order to ensure thus your 
constant devotion to Me, O fair ones, I 
remain out of sight [for some time], though 
loving you invisibly, ... you who have for 
My sake ignored all worldly decorum as well 
as the Vedas and deserted your own pcople.’^s 
If wc have faith in these words of the Lord, 
we shall never feel despondent while leading 
the spiritual life. I.x)rd Krsna has assured 
us that He loves His devotees invisibly and 
wails till the devotees’ love becomes one- 
pointed. In the Gltii Lord Krsna has told 
Arjuna that all His devotees— arta, the 
distressed, jijmsu, the seeker of know¬ 
ledge, artharthi, the seeker of enjoyment, and 
jfianl, the wise—are noble indeed, ‘but the 
wise man I regard as My very Self ; for with 
the mind steadfast, he is established in Me 
alone, as the Supreme Goal.’^® From this 
wc can safely conclude that God loves all 


^ Bfuieavatam, X. xxxii. 20-21. 
as. Gita, VTl. 18. 


His devotees in general, but the wise one in 
particular. 

The Ultimate Gain : 

And what does a God-loving mind gain 
ullimately ? What is the utility of loving 
God ? The answer has been given by Narada 
in the following words; ‘Gaining that [love 
for God], man real'zes his perfection and 
becomes immortal and thoroughly contented. 
Attaining that, man no more desires anything; 
nor grieves; nor hates anyone; nor relishes 
anything [of this world]; nor exerts himself 
for attaining anything earthly. Realizing 
that, man becomes intoxicated and fasema- 
ted, as it were, because he is completely 
immersed in the enjoyment of the Bliss of 
the Atman, the truest and highest Self.'^ 
Whatever a man seeks in this world and 
never gets, is attained ultimately by a God- 
loving and God-beloved mind. The treasure 
he wins in the end is the highest. 

21- Narada, I. 4-6. 


THE GREAT LIE I 


A LECTURE BY SWAMl ASHOKANANDA 


1 

Those who are acquainted with the teach¬ 
ings of Vedanta will understand what I 
mean by the ‘great lie’. There is a well- 
known Sanskrit verse spoken by a great 
teacher in answer to a request that he ex¬ 
plain the ultimate truth as briefly as he 
could. He said, ‘I shall tell you in half a 
verse what is contained in thousands of 
scriptural texts: Brahma satyam jaganmi- 
thya, jivo brahmaiva naparah —Brahman is 

* @ Vedanta Society of Northern California, San 
Francisco, U.S.A. 


real (or true), the world is false, and the in¬ 
dividual soul is nothing bat Brahman 
Himself.’ ^ Here he did not merely tell 
what the great truth is, but also what the 
great lie is. And in this lecture I would 
like to emphasize the great lie. 

Vedantists are fully convinced that what¬ 
ever has an appearance of the manifold, 
whatever is limited, whatever is of time and 

The Sanskrit verse reads in full: 

Slokardhcna pravak^yami 
yaduktam granthakotihhih, 

Brahma satyam jaganmithyd 
jivo brahmaiva nSparah, 
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therefore subject to change, does not exist. 
It is just an illusion from which we are 
suffering; it hasn’t the slightest existence in 
any sense. That is the one truth Vedanta 
continually emphasizes. ‘Ekamevddvayam 
brahma neha ndndsti kihcana —There is 
only Brahman, One without a second; cot 
the slightest trace of the manifold exists 
here.’2 Why do you think this particular 
word ‘here, iha\ was used? Because this 
world where people speak and hear others 
speak is the world of phenomena, and it 
goes without saying that in this world one 
perceives the many. The questioner and the 
answerer are both experienced as existent, 
and yet in the face of that experience it is 
maintained; ‘neha ndndsti kihcana —even 
here the manifold does not exist in the 
slightest.’ 

If you say, ‘1 am perceiving the manifold; 
therefore I have to say it exists,’ our sages 
say no. They point out that sometimes we 
seem to perceive a thing and assume that it 
exists ; yet it really does not exist. That is 
called error or hallucination. If I mistake 
a tree stump in the dark for a man or. if 
1 am ghost-ridden, for a ghost, it does not 
mean that a man or a ghost really exists 
there. We know that we succumb to error. 
Error is a peculiar thing which seems to be 
sustained by experience but which does not 
thereby assure the existence of anything. 
That is why it is called error. Vedantists 
have not fallen into the trap of thinking, 
‘I thought I perceived something, therefore 
it existed.* No, I may perceive the mani¬ 
fold ; yet I know that it is only a hallucina¬ 
tion or an illusion. So Vedanta says; *neha 
ndndsti kihcana—ths manifold does not 
exist here even in the slightest.’ To accept 
the existence of the manifold is the great 
lie from which we suffer. 

Now, you can ask, ‘Why is it that we have 
an illusion ? Who (old this lie to whom ?’ 


That has been one of the greatest puzzles of 
our philosophy, and our philosophers have 
of course devoted a great deal ot time and 
thought to trying to determine who spoke 
this great lie and who received it. As is 
customary with thinkers, there have been 
differences of opinion. Some have said 
the lie originated with Brahman and that 
He was also the receiver of it. As you can 
well imagine, such an answer has raised a 
host of objections. How can Brahman, 
who is pure truth, ever entertain some thin g 
which is error? And how could He be the 
receiver of it ? If Brahman is fully and 
infinitely true, then He could have no place 
for error in Him. And even allowing that 
He has entertained such error. He could not 
be deceived by it; so He could not be its 
receiver. Others have said it originated 
from Brahman, but the receivers were the 
individual souls, and they suffer from the 
consequences. Still others have said. ‘No, 
both the giver and the receiver of the lie is 
the individual soul. Brahman has nothing 
to do with it.’ Of course, that answer does 
not satisfy us, because all individual souls 
seem to participate in a sort of cosmic error. 
The manifold which I perceive is also the 
manifold which you perceive and participate 
in. It seems therefore that this manifold 
universe, or whatever you call it, is not your 
private universe ; it is somewhat indepen¬ 
dent of you. and all individuals are more or 
less dwelling jn it. So how could it be said 
that the lie was given by the individual to 
■himself ? I may tell a falsehood; that 
doesn’t mean that others would also tell it; 
nor does it mean that others have to suffer 
the consequences of it. 

So all the answers to the question of 
who told the lie to whom hang in mid air; 
each answer seems to have some merit, 
and each some demerit. If you try to 
eliminate the defects and make a sort of 
comprehensive answer out of these several 
positions, you cannot do it; you will end in 


Vivekacu43ntatti, 464. 
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self-contradiction. This is as it should be; 
how can you make any sense out of that 
which is itself an error? It is error for the 
very reason that it does not contain that 
which bciongs to truth—ooheiremce and 
consistency. There is some element at its 
very heart which gives rise to further 
inconsistencies. So how can you find a 
very convincing solution to its origin ? Well, 
of course, many people feel a profound dis¬ 
satisfaction with that kind of philosophical 
answer. For me it is just wonderful; I 
find that is the kind of answer we realiy 
need. The other answers, those which 
satisfy me—1 who am seventy-five per cent 
ignorant, if not more—could not be right. 
A right answer would satisfy only an illu¬ 
mined intelligence. So when you find that 
philosophies and religions give an answer 
that satisfies you—you who are half know¬ 
ing and half ignorant—be suspicious of it. 
It is half true and half false. I myself 
like an answer which is a challenge to me. 
I am forced to pursue its truth, and in 
that pursuit 1 lose, say, twenty-five per cent 
of my ignorance. I continue to pursue it 
until at last ail my ignorance is left behind 
and I grasp the truth. That's the kind of 
answer / like ; nor is it an evasive answer. 
You can say this about the Vedantists— 
particularly Vedantists of the Monistic 
school—they never evade any question. 
It has been the fate of Monistic Vedanta 
to have to meet the challenges of every 
other school of thought. The qualified- 
monistic view, the dualistic view, the plura¬ 
listic view, and the different versions of 
these schools are all very different from the 
monistic view. And it has so happened 
that the farther they are from Monism the 
sharper their logic. For example, dualistic 
philosophies have all developed very keen 
and complicated systems. Monists have 
had to meet all their arguments; they can¬ 
not evade any kind of question ; they have 
to face it. 


You may say that monists have not 
answered all the questions; yes, the Hindus 
frankly admit that there are many questions 
one cannot answer—-not that they can never 
be answered, but that they cannot be 
answered in this present state of the mind, 
wjhich seems to be a somewhat dogmatic 
state. Now, I do not mean that the pres¬ 
ent mind is not adequate, but, rather, that 
it has a sort of stubbornness about it. It 
persists in holding to a certain view about 
itself and in remaining as it is. We will 
not change; we want everything brought 
down to our level and fitted to the dimen¬ 
sions of our own narrow and gross being. 
So philosophers say, ‘1 cannot give you an 
answer to your question.’ 

But when the mind is able to receive it, 
then an answer is sometimes given just by 
a look, and it is understood. In a most 
beautiful poem Shankara said: 

Citratn vatatarormule 

vrddhah Si^yd gururyuvd ; 

Gurostu maunani vydkhydnam 
si^ydstu Chinnasamsaydh — 

There is a strange sight under the pipal 
tree. A young teacher is sealed there 
surrounded by elderly disciples. I he teach¬ 
ing imparted by the teacher is silent, and 
ail the doubts of the disciples are being 
dispelled.’^ That certainly is a strange 
sight! First of all. the teacher is younger 
than the disciples. Explaining this, Swami 
Vivekananda once said that teachers have 
to attain the status of teacher when they 
are still young; otherwise their bodies 
would not be able to stand the impact of 
the power necessary to communicate spiri¬ 
tual truth to their disciples. So the guru 
here is young, gururyuvd. As regards the 
disciple, a person can learn anything and 

3- AeSrya iSankara's 'Dakfi^Hmarti-stotram — 
Hytna to Daksinamurti’, 12; see Altar Flowers, 
Mayavati; Advaita Athrama, 1968, p. 14. 
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cveiything at any time of his life—even at 
the dying moment. In fact, most people 
probably leam their most valuable lessons 
while they are dying. The other strange 
thing was that the teacher did not speak ; 
the explanation, vyakhyanam, was silent, 
maunam. But the effect was there: all 
the doubts of the disciples were dispelled. 
Yes, there comes a time when just one im¬ 
pulsion of thought, or one word, is enough 
to prove some point to you. When Sri 
Ramakrishna would come down from his 
Samadhi. he would sometimes speak indis¬ 
tinctly in a peculiar language which nobody 
could understand in itself, but whose 
meaning one or two could grasp. Or 
sometimes he would utter just a word or 
two with great difficulty, and those words 
would carry profound truth to the disciples. 
So it is never maintained that some ques¬ 
tions cannot be answered at all. They can 
be answered, but to understand the answer 
there has to be a certain preparation. 

The profound truths that monistic philos¬ 
ophy teaches may not be understandable 
to our own stubborn inte’ligence, which 
warts to remain limited ; yet even at this 
moment we have another intelligence to 
which the answer is quite apparent and the 
truth quit explicit. It is not that you 
have to acquire that other intelligence in 
some future time or that you have to build 
it up through exercise and so on ; no, you 
have it now, but you do not allow it any 
opportunity to function. That is where 
your stubbornness comes in. And because 
of your supposed inability to perceive and 
understand things, many systems of thought 
have posed the idea that there are different 
grades of reality. When such schools have 
been forced to explain the unitary basis of 
all these realities, they have said that one 
is original and the others are derivative. 
One system says, ‘God has become this 
universe’; another, ‘God has created this 
universe.* They say that all these pheno¬ 
mena are real and that our perceptions of 

2 


them are true perceptions of reality; there¬ 
fore we should not feel that w© are suffer¬ 
ing from any kind of illusion. All such 
phi]o.sophies have been built up because 
we do not allow our intelligence to function 
fully, which it has the right to do. That 
full intelligence is in everyone now, even 
in a worm or an insect, not to speak of a 
human being. It is in relation to this fact 
that the monists say : ‘neha ndnasti kincana 
“the manifold does not exist here in the 
slightest.’ 

Well, even if we cannot with assurance 
ascribe the present stale of affairs cither to 
ourselves or to anyone else, we cannot deny 
that there is somewhere a hoax perpetrated 
upon us. Why can we not deny it ? 
Because we cannot take the present version 
of our experience to be consistent, and 
therefore we cannot take it to be real. 
Our present version is contradicted by its 
own basic nature ; nothing about it is sure. 
For instance, you think there is infinite 
.space outside you in which an infinite 
number-of things are occupying their legiti¬ 
mate places. Do you know that this whole 
viewpoint proceeds from your restless mind ? 
If vou al'ow your mind to quiet down, you 
will find that your sense of a third dimen¬ 
sion is tied to a sense of distance: one 
thing is five light-years distant, another is 
five mi!es distant; here is the earth and 
there is the sun and beyond is the M’lky 
Way. and far beyond that are other 
galaxies, and so on. This whole outlook 
'comes out of the restlessness of your mind 
—of your ‘F, the pcrceiver. If you allow 
your mind to quiet down—and we all have 
the authority and the ability to do so if 
we really want—you will be surprised to find 
that this whole universe is two-dimensional. 

Now, that is a very strange thing to say. 
but it is literally true. The sense of distance 
goes away. The sense of lime also goes 
away. In our present state we have a 
sense of future time; there is always an 
expectation that something rew will come 
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ond after that some other thinf! will come, 
and there will be no end to it. Even that 
sen.se of time slop.s. just as the sense ol 
distance or space stops. Both stop, and the 
whole universe becomes reduced to a twO' 
dimensional p’cture. That experience has 
been attained by many mystics in a very 
high state of realization when the mind be¬ 
comes utterly quiet. For instance, when 
you bear a sound you ordinarily locate it 
somewhere outside—near at hand or at a 
distance Tn a deep state of meditation—or 
when the mind is quiet, whether in medita¬ 
tion or not—it seems as if all sounds are 
rising in your own consciousness: there is 
no sense of distance at all. In other words, 
the sense of space has become greatly 
attenuated, and also the .sense of time. 
You can well imagine what a different view 
you would then have of the universe. This 
is just one example of what happens when 
the mind becomes quiet. And wc can 
make the mind quiet now. 

But there is a peculiarly vicious circle 
about our present state. T think there are 
things outside me; so I pursue those things. 
I give reality to this sense that there is a 
vast world, a real world. T nursuc that 
world, and therefore it keeps my mind 
churning, and because my mind remains 
churned, 1 continue to see the universe in 
this erroneous way. Somewheie you have 
to break through this circle, and when you 
have done it, vou have solved the problem. 
Either you have to quiet your mind, or 
you have to recognize that this universe is of 
no account to you. If you cannot do 
either of these things, you will just go 
round and round, round and round 
The great lie can be said, therefore, to 
exist in our own minds. Probably some of 
you are asking whether the mind itself is 
not also narl of the lie. Yes, the mind is 
part of the lie; that is true. But our 
philosophers say that the mind has two 
a.spects—restless and quiet. They say there 


is a mind that is absolutely quiet; it exists, 
but it is quiet. Some ask here, ‘Can the 
mind exist without being active ? The 
mind would not have any purpose unless it 
is serving some end, which of course requires 
activity on its part. So if it ceases to be 
active, can it exist at all?’ The question is 
justified. In answer, they say that when 
the mind is very quiet it dwells upon the 
quiet Being. God. who docs not change. 
The mind has a purposiveness there ; yet it 
is not active as we know it. Here, in the 
smaller state, the mind is active in regard to 
changing things, limited and gross things. 
That lower, smaller mind is different from 
the quiet mind, wliich is dwelling on God- 
Ihc infiri(e, calm being. 

Our philosophers make this distinction 
between these two minds, and they tell us 
that we have both these minds uow. What 
we have to do is S'Omehow to transfer our 
interest from the lower, or active, mind to 
the inactive, quiet mind. Most of our 
teachers say that it is better not to think in 
terms of the mind itself, but in terms of 
the object of the mind. Why? Because 
in our present stale our mind is not so 
much interested in itself as in the things 
it experiences. You will find that you can 
manage the mind belter if you follow its 
present tendency. So /ou dwell ujwn this 
calm Being, God. As a result, you will 
come to the calm mind. The moment you 
arrive at it, you become tree of the present 
mind which glories in all kinds of limita¬ 
tions. And when you become free of that 
limited mind, you begin to appreciate why 
phenomenal reality has been called mithya, 
‘false’, or a ‘lie’. 

Yes, it is a lie. When the mind is chang¬ 
ing from the lower mind to the higher mind, 
a lime comes when you find that you are 
not going from reality to reality: rather, 
you find you have been suffering, as it were, 
from a nightmare. As long as you 
suffered from it you thought it was real; 
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but now you are waking up. This waking 
is not only releasing you from the agony of 
the nightmare but also giving you the 
sense that it never existed. 11 was an 
unreal something—a distorted view of 
reality that had no substance in itself—yet 
you thought it was real, and you suffered 
from it. You have that giovving sense 
within you. 

Some of you might ask, ‘If that is so. 
why is it that liiose who follow other 
schools of philosophy, such as Dualism and 
so on, do not also perceive the world as 
unreal */’ Yes, they, too, have perceived it. 
If you ask an advanced dualistic devotee it 
he considers this world to be unreal, 
he will say. Oil, yes.’ Of course, he will 
not say, that the world does not exist, he 
will say that it hasn’t any meaning for him 
any more, in other words, his philosophy 
is not very straight. But, practically, he is 
taking the attitude that the phenomenal 
world is non-existent tor him. C'haitanya, 
a great prophet of devotion, said, T do not 
care for men. 1 do not care for wealth. I do 
not care for beautiful maidens, nor do 1 care 
for great learning. T his is my prayer O 
Lord—in every birth, in every iiie, may 1 
have reasonless devotion. Without any 
reason, may my heart be full of love for 


You.'^ He didn’t care for anything else; 
the world had become practically non¬ 
existent for him; yet, philosophically, he 
said, ‘Yes, the world is real. God created 
the world. He Himself has become this 
world.’ He gave an illustration: There is 
a leger.dary gem which has the merii ot 
producing gold. Wherever it is, it contin¬ 
ually produces any amount of gold around 
itself; yet it remains exactly what it was, 
it is unatfected. Similarly God remains 
intact, and yet produces this universe in a 
miraculous way, just as the leger.daiy gem 
produces gold. Well, of course, you can 
neither prove nor disprove such statements. 
But the tact remains that a real dcvoiec 
does recognize the unreality of this uni¬ 
verse ; God is the only reality in his life, 
even though, philosophically, he will fight 
the propo.sition that this world is umcal. 
It is not true, therefore, that mystics ot 
of other persuasions have not perceived the 
unreality of this world; they have, only 
they do not want to think philosophically 
straight, about it. 

{To bt' coiHliided) 

4* Sri Caitaii>a’s ‘Sikimtakam —Eight Slokas uf 
Instruction', 4 ; see ibid., p. 99. 


THE WAYS OF PHYSICISTS AND MYSTICS 

DK. PRITJOF CAPRA 


Modern physics has had a profound 
influence on philosophicil thought, becau.se 
it has revealed an unsuspected limitation of 
classical ideas, and has necessitated a radical 
revision of many cf our bjsic concepts. These 
changes in our concepts of reality have been 
widely discussed by physicists and philos¬ 
ophers over the past decades, but very 
seldom has il been noticed that they all seem 
to lead in the same direction, towards a 


view of the world which is very similar *.o 
the views held in Eastern inyslicLsm. A 
detailed analysis of the principal theories of 
modern physics shows that the underlying 
philosophical concepts are closely related to 
the basic ideas of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Taoism. 

The world view which was changed by the 
discoveries of modern physics had been 
based on Newton’s mechanical mode of the 
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universe in which the niaterial world was 
seen as a multitude of different objects 
assembled into a huge machine. Such a 
mechanistic conception of the world is useful 
for the description of most physical phenom¬ 
ena we encounter in our everyday life and 
thus appropriate for dealing with our daily 
environment, and it has proven extremely 
successful as a basis for classical science and 
technology. Beyond the dimensions of our 
everyday environment, however, the mecha¬ 
nistic concepts lose their validity and have 
tc be replaced by concepts which turn out 
to be very sim.lar to those used in the 
mystical trauitions of the East. I’he material 
world appears not as a jnachiiie made up of 
a multiiuQe of objects, but as a harmonious 
‘organic’ whole whose parts are only defined 
through their interre.atious. The universe 
of ihc modern Physicist, 1 ke that ol the 
Eastern mystic, is engaged in a continuous 
cosmic dance ; it is a system of inseparable, 
interacting and ever moving components of 
which the observer is, him- or herself, an 
integral part. 

These similarities may seem strange at 
first sight. How can the same world view 
arise, one m ght ask, in two areas that seem 
to be so totally different; an exact science 
with a complex mathematical formalism, and 
religious ph'losophies which are mainly based 
on meditation and insist that (heir insights 
cannot be communicated by words? How¬ 
ever, a closer look at the way of the 
physicist and that of the mystic shows that 
they have a great deal in common in spite 
of their very different approaches. 

To begin with, the method of enquiry is 
thoroughly empirical in both fields. Physi¬ 
cists derive their knowledge from scientific 
experiments, mystics from meditative insights. 
Both are observations, and in both fields 
these observations are acknowledged as the 
only source of knowledge. 

The parallel between scientific experiments 
and mystical experiences may seem surprising 


in view of the very different nature of 
these acts of observation. Physicists perform 
experiments involving an elaborate teamwork 
and a h ghiy sophisticated technology, where¬ 
as mystics obtain their knowleage purely 
through introspection, without any mach.nery. 
in the privacy of meditation. Scientific ex¬ 
periments, furthermore, seem to be repeatable 
any time and by anybody, whereas mystical 
experiences seem to be reserved for a few 
inuividuali.i at special occas.ons. A closer 
examination shows, however, that the 
difference between the two kinds of observa¬ 
tion lies only in their approach and not in 
their reliability or complexity. 

Anybooy who wants to repeat an experi¬ 
ment in modern subatomic phyiics has to 
undergo many years of training. Only then 
will he or she be able to ask nature a 
specific question through the experiment and 
lo understand the answer. S mi.ariy, a deep 
mystical experience requires, generally, many 
years of training under an experienced mas¬ 
ter and. as in the scientific training, the dedi¬ 
cated time does not alone guarantee success. 
If the student is successful, however, he or 
she will be able to ‘repeat the experiment’. 
I'hc repeatability of the experience is, in fact, 
essential to every mystical training and 
is the very aim of the my.stics’ spiritual 
instruction. 

A mystical experience, therefore, is not 
any more unique than a modern experiment 
in physics. On the other hand, it is not Jess 
sophisticated either, although its sophistica¬ 
tion is of a very different kind. The 
complexity and efficiency of the physi¬ 
cist’s technical apparatus is matched, if not 
surpassed, by that of the mystic’s conscious¬ 
ness—both physical and spiritual—in deep 
meditation. Scientists and mystics, then, have 
developed highly sophisticated methods of 
observing nature which are inaccessible to 
the lay person. A page from a journal of 
modem experimental physics will be as 
mysterious to the uninitiated as a Tibetan 
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tmndala. Both are records of enquiries into 
the nature of the universe. 

A further simiJarity between the ways of the 
physicist and mystic is the fact that their 
observations take place in realms which are 
inaccessible to the ordinary senses. In 
modem physics, these are the realms of the 
atomic and subatomic world; in mysticism 
they are non-ordinary states of consciousness 
in which the sense world is transcended. 
Mystics often talk about experiencing higher 
dimensions in which impressions of different 
centres of consciousness are integrated into a 
harmonious whole. A sini.lar situation 
exists in modern physics where a four-ciimen- 
sional ‘space-lime’ formalism has been deve¬ 
loped wh ch unifies concepts and observa¬ 
tions belonging to different categories in the 
ordinary thiee-uimens.onal world. In both 
fields, the muiti-dimcnsional experiences 
transcend the sensory world and are, there¬ 
fore, almost impossible to express in ordinary 
language. 

Once the parallels between Western science 
and Eastern mysticism are recognized, u 
number of questions wnl arise concerning 
their implications. Is modern science, with 
all its .sophisticated machinery merely redis¬ 
covering ancient wisdom known to the 
Eastern sages for thousands of years? Should 
physicivSts, therefore, abandon the scientific 
method and begin to meditate? Or can there 
be a mutual influence between science and 
mysticism ; perhaps even a synthesis? 

I think all these questions have to be 
answered in the negative. 1 see science and 
mysticism as two complementary manifesta¬ 
tions of the human mind ; of its rational and 
intuitive faculties. The modern physicist 
experiences the world through an extieme 
specialization of the rational mind; the 
mystic through an extreme specialization of 
the intuitive mind. The two approaches arc 
entirely different and involve far more than a 


certain view of the physical world. How¬ 
ever, they are complementary, as we have 
learned to say in physics. Neither is com¬ 
prehended in the other, nor can cither of 
them be reduced to the other, but both ol 
them arc necessary, supplementing one 
another for a fuller understanding of the 
world. Science docs not need mysticism 
and mysticism docs not need science; but 
man needs both. Mystical experience is 
necessary to understand the deepest nature 
ol things, and science is essential for modern 
life. Wnat we need, thereiore, is not a 
synthesis but a dynam.c imcipiay bciwcen 
mystical miuiuon and scienuhe analysis. 

bo lar, tins has not been achieved m our 
Wesicri! society. At present, our altitude is 
too -to use cnmese pnraseology— 

loo raiiuual, niaie ana aggicssive. 1 bcncve 
lliai the woiid view impned by modern 
pny.sics is incoiiS.sieut NMin our present 
.sociciy wnich does not reijeci the harmoni¬ 
ous imeircxaieuness we observe m iiaiure. 
io acmeve such a state of dynamic balance, 
a raaicaily^dillercnt social and economic 
structure will be needed; a cultural revolu¬ 
tion in the true sense of the word. The 
survival of our whole civilization may depend 
on whether we can bring about such a change. 
It will depend, ultimately, on our ability to 
adopt some of the yin attitudes of Eastern 
mysticism ; to experience the wholeness of 
nature and the art ol living with it in 
harmony. 

* According to traditional Chinese thought, 
the dynamic interaction between the archetypal 
polar opposites —yin and yang--forms the basis 
of all manifestations in nature. Yin represents 
the dark, cool, feminine, yielding aspect of 
nature; and in thought it represents the mysti¬ 
cal, the intuitive. Yung represents the bright, 
hot, masculine, aggressive aspect of nature; and 
in thought it represents the rational, the intel¬ 
lectual. Eli. 
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'Arl may err, but nature cannot miss.’ 
How to art a ditlicult subject like Veaania 
lor the West ? i'he writer or speaker should 
be artless, spontaneous; must renounce skill 
and be nearer to nature than to culture. Nay 
more: Most of the Vedaniic categories like 
God, world, soul, practise ‘aloofness’. Brah¬ 
man is not this, nor that. God is neither the 
doer, nor the cnjoyer; nor is he invotved in 
demerits or merits of man. Ihe world is 
neither real, nor unreal nor both. The soul 
to be really soul should give up the Jiva- 
attitude and should become witness, should 
practise aloofness, siiLfi-bhava^ and so on. 
Aloof they stand, as tempted spectators. 
How to capture in words written or spoken 
such aloofness ? One should practise the 
artless art of aloofness. And this in all 
conteAts and specially in the West where the 
teachers of Vedanta have to interpret Vedanta 
to Christian audiences, to some extent adopt¬ 
ing their terminology, but not too much 
either as then Vedanta may become Chris¬ 
tianized. A Western Christian desires to 
know and learn Vedanta as such and not 
Vedanta Christianized. 

Wide Theology. 

Ihe memorandum of Association of the 
Ramakrishna Mission poses as its f’rst 
objective: ‘to impart and promote the study 
ol the Vedanta and its principles ... and ol 
Comparative Theology in its widest form.’ 
This objective is the guiding light both for 
Indian and foreign preachers of Vedanta of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. 

For Catholics and Protestants, except the 
liberal Protestants and the new sects that 
have sprung up, theology when it becomes 
wide is no theology at all. In the thcologi- 

t. The attitude of a witness. 


cal colleges where the clergy is trained, 
though in the early stages theology is taught, 
the last stage of study is consecrated to 
theology and not to philosophy. Ihe idea 
is that philosophical problems or conflicts 
should be settled by appealing to the court 
of theology. Theology is supreme and philos¬ 
ophy is subsidiary. It is just the contrary 
in Vedanta. Philosophy is supreme and 
theology is secondary. To give an exampxc, 
a icdchcr like Sarikaracarya in commoiiiing 
on a passage about heaven and ncll says 
that these arc not geographical regions, but 
inner stales of man, states of mind. Here, 
he IS philosophiz'flg the thcologicai concepts 
of heaven and hell. When pniioaophy super¬ 
cedes theology, it becomes unacceptable lor 
the Church. Then on what is laith founded? 
it asks. This kind of ‘liberalizing’ theology 
is the enemy ol laith. 

Iheology, Christian theology is revealed 
religion. It is the word of God, conserved 
in holy lexis. It is not natural theology 
that bases ilseif on experience and reason. 
Theology is supported b> p.ilars of dogmas 
and mysteries. Dogma is a doctrine recog¬ 
nized by the Christian Church and the faith¬ 
ful should adhere to it. Original sin is a 
dogma. That sin is an empirical error anci 
not a iheoiogical dogma, which is the 
Vedantic view, is not acceptable to the 
Church. Mystery is a dogma which the 
laithful should accept even if he does not 
understand. 

In the early centuries of Christianity when 
discus.sion on dogmas and mysteries was 
taboo and even anathema, the interdiction 
was directed towards the awakening in the 
minds of the faithful an unquest'oning faith. 
Today except in the case of a few, kindling 
of unquestioning faith is out of question. 
People today want to know what they bel'eve 
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in. Foundations of faith can be laid only on 
an experience that a human individual can 
liave. If the preacher teaches, ‘Believe in 
God, God is Lcve,’ the teaching should be 
tollowed by the affirmation ‘Everyone of you 
can love Him, for this love ’s inherent or 
hidden in all the human loves you are 
capable of.’ 

Here the God in heaven of the Christians 
is no longer a mystery and need not be 
spoken of in terms of mystery. He can be 
experienced. No doubt He reveals Himself 
i'ully in the highest form of spiritual ex- 
per'cncc that is Saniadhi. It would appeal 
that Christ did not want to make the God in 
heaven, the heavenly Father, a mystery. 
Witness, for instance, how he speaks of Him ; 
In my Father’s house are many mansions : 
r it were not so, 1 would have told you. I 
>o to prepare a place for you.... I will come 
iL’ain, and receive you unto myself; that 
i\'here 1 am, there ye may be also.’^ 

The Father’s house is not a geographical 
egion. It is the ultimate spiritual experience 
which Christ had and to which he invited 
lis disciples. There is no more the language 

my.stery, but of experience. 

Oo;^ma and Symbol: 

A Christian of culture will agree that what 
le wants is not Christianized Vedanta, but a 
iberalized Christianity. What does (his 
iberalizaiion mean ? The more a Christian 
s cultured, the less he believes in dogmas of 
he Church. He will agree that an intelligent 
vay is to replace the dogma by the .symbol 
vhich preserves the spiritual content of the 
logma. The symbol proposes to man a line 
:>f thought, where,as the dogma imposes, 
rhe following incident will illustrak* my 
loint: A few years ago the present writer 
vas representing Hinduism in an inter-relig- 
ous Congress in Paris. A sequence came 
n which the discu.ssion turned round (he role 

2- John 14:2-3. 


of aogmas in constructing faith. A Chris¬ 
tian participant said that to ‘enter the house 
of God. man should use the door of dogma. 
Only through the door of dogma one can 
enter.’ 

When my turn came. 1 said that 1 would 
enter by the door of dogma, but come out 
also by the same door! I drew attention to 
the idea that the door instead of being a 
dogma can be a symbol. The founder of 
Christianity can have no objection to my 
view. Witness, for instance, the words of 
Christ: ‘I am the door; by me if any man 
enter in he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find vast pastures.’^ Here the 
door is the symbol of the Spirit which Christ 
's. Once we enter the house of God and 
gain the experience of God, we can come 
out into the vast ‘grazing-ground’ of the 
world. The world then becomes a mansion 
of mirth and not a house of misery. 

The Christian participant said that mv 
interpretation was far-fetched. 

The Impersonal Religion: 

The apanmseya^ doctrine of the Hindus is 
another context where the Hindu preacher 
has to practise intelligently the artless art 
of aloofness. This doctrine says Hinduism 
is not founded by any Incarnation or Divine 
personalities. The high truths were always 
there and the Incarnate (mnntra-drastds) 
only ‘discovered’ them, ‘saw’ them and 
revealed them. This puts the founders of 
religions like Buddha and Christ as second 
only to (he Truths. The religions they 
founded. Buddhism and Christianity, become 
personal religions whereas Hinduism stands 
out as Impersonal religion, apaurmeya. 
Says Vivekananda ■ ‘No hook, no person, no 
Personal God.’s 


3- John If):9 

■*. Not set up h\ human h.ands. 

5. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekanatuht, 
Vfayavali : Advaita Ashrama thereafter Com- 
plcte WorksX VTTT, 1971. p. 127. 
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Says the Christian: But then, you have 
the idea of isfam (chosen Deity). Even your 
absolutistic Vedanta cannot dispense with it. 

My reply to it was that istam is not a 
person, an anthropomorphic Divinity, nor a 
historical prophet bom in such and such a 
place. When we say Ramakrishna or Krishna 
is my istam, chosen Divinity, he is taken as 
the highest spiritual experience and not as a 
historical person. 1 pointed out also that 
the apanruseya idea is not simply a Vedantic 
one. Just see the sentence of St. Augustine : 
‘Christianity existed before Christ.’ 

Universal Salvation ; 

The universal salvation or sarvamukti 
doctrine was formulated in a systematic form 
by Appayya DTksita (thirteenth century a.d.). 
a distinguished Advaitin of the 5a.iikara 
school. Appayya says that the idea is not 
invented by him for the first time, but is 
found adumbrated in the numerous works 
of Sankara. 

Stated in simple terms it is this: The 
sa*nts and JTvanmuktas (liberated men) 
cannot attain complete salvation .so long as 
one .soul remains on the earth urliberalcd. 
The non-liberation of a single individual sig- 
nifles that the cosmic ignorance (Maya) is not 
fully destroyed. We may break a thousand 
mirrors, and gone with them their reflecting 
power. But what about the other mirrors 
that exist and many more that can come? 

The impl’cations of this doctrine are 
immense. First of all, it impinges on the 
liberated men to come back to the world 
aga'n ard again till the last man is libera¬ 
ted. The great ones like Buddha and Rama¬ 
krishna have pronounced themselves to the 
same effect. But as the last man unliberated 
will be always there, there cannot be libera- 
t'on for any in the traditional sense of the 
term, liberation like stopping the cycle of 
births and deaths or like going to paradise. 
Liberation is on this earth, in living the life. 

The second coming of Christ as he himself 


testified to his disciples, which we quoted 
above,® illustrate a sarvamukti promise, 
though the idea that he is coming to save 
the last man is not spelt out. Christ repeat¬ 
ing that the Kingdom of God is here, and 
now, is in parallel line with the idea that 
the liberated have to find liberation here and 
not elsewhere. But strangely enough, every 
time in a relevant context I mentioned the 
idea of universal salvation in inter-religious 
congresses the mention was met with silence. 
Asked why it was so, a Christian scholarly 
friend with Hindu samskaras (impressions) 
replied that the very idea of universal salva¬ 
tion is unacceptable to the Church. Saints 
merit videhamukti, salvation after death. 
There is no question of their second coming 
as belief in rebirth is taboo. That Christ 
can come is his personal freedom and choice. 
The just who lived a good Tfe receive grace 
after deatli on the Day of Judgement, and 
those of bad lives suffer in purgatory. 

The belief in grace or purgatory at the end 
of human life or human time reveals the 
Christian notion of time as linear. Death is 
the end of time, the end of the line. No 
return as in the Greek thought, nor spiral as 
in the notion of cycles iyu^as) repeating. 
The nofon of time has much to do with 
the notion of salvation, cosmic or otherwise. 
The Hindu nofon of time is sniralic, the 
beginning and end lost in the Infinite. The 
sp'ralic curve of time which is a dimension 
of Maya, winds up. It has as its central 
axis the ultimate Reality, Brahman, to main¬ 
tain it: without Brahman it will crumble 
down. The circumference of the spiral is 
equidistant from the c'cntre, whether the 
former is h'gh or low. So then, for those 
who are conscious of their identity with 
Brahman, the liberated ones, there is nothing 
like down or up, hell or paradise. They do 
not aspire to go to paradise. They are 
always happy and liberated in the sp'ralic 

*’• See John 14:2. 
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world of Maya, living the identity with God. 
Tile other souls though non>liberated, are 
also on the way to liberation. 

Conclusion: 

There are contradictions, a lot of them, in 
Hinduism. But then, can a thought be 
fonnulated without contradictions? ‘Mixing 
up the true and the untrue (spirit and matter) 
flows the eternal thought-current of the 
world’, says Satnkara in the beginning of his 
Brahma-Sutra Commentary. Maya is built 
on contradictions, says Vivekananda; it is 
contradiction, but it is a statement of fact. 
This statement of fact dictates a mode of 
conduct, an awakening capable of englobing 
or encompassing the contradictions: they are 
there as a starting point, not as the goal. 
Maya immunizes us against contradictions 
and conflicts. 

When Vivekananda in his talk on Ts 
Vedanta the Future Religion?’ said. ‘No 
book, no person, no Personal God. All these 
must go,’7 he was specifying what Vedanta 
was, after indicating in the same talk what 
Vedanta is not. He said that three things 
are necessary to make a religion : 1) the 
book, 2) veneration for some person and 3) 
it ‘must believe that it alone is the truth ; 


7' Complete Works, VIII, p. 127. 


Otherwise, it cannot infmence people.'^ And 
then before stating that Vedanta has no need 
of all these three, that is, no book, no person, 
no personal God, Swamiji very meaningfully 
talks of liberalism. ‘Liberalism dies because 
it is dry, because it cannot rouse fanaticism 
in the human mind, because it caimot bring 
out hatred for everything except itself. That 
is why liberalism is bound to go down again 
and again. It can influence only small 
numbers of people. The reason is not hard 
to see. Liberalism tries to make us un¬ 
selfish’.* One of the great contributions of 
Vedanta is this heroic liberalism, suicidal 
liberalism, which is courageous to dig its 
own grave, so that the best and undying in 
it can Jive. Was he not capturing one of 
the most liberalizing moods of Vedanta when 
Vivekananda said, no book, no person, no 
Personal God ? With the same liberalizing 
enthusiasm he could have said, ‘Well, suppose 
Vedanta did not exist at all. What then ? 
Man remains.’ Man who is capable of 
silencing the contradictions by the artless art 
of aloofness, and of hearing the voice of the 
Divine in his heart, man for whom Vedanta 
is life and life Vedanta. Man, I'imeless and 
eternally free. 


8- Sec ibid., pp. 122-23. 
»• Ibid., p. 123. 


‘Brahman and Sakti are inseparable. Unless you accept Sakti, you will find 
the whole universe unreal—‘1’, ‘you’, house, buildings, and family. The world 
stands solid because the Primordial Energy stands behind it.’ 


Sri Ramakkishna 
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PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 

DR, BEATRICE BRUTEAD 


Jn the province of Auvergne in France, 
where Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was born, 
there are folktales of the Seeker who pursues 
some one Prize which constitutes the Secret 
of Being and the Ultimate Beauty. The hero 
finds what he seeks, but he is wounded in 
the process. In the end he has either to re¬ 
linquish his prize or to live without being 
able to share it. It is the outline of Pierre 
Teilhard’s own life.i 

Pierre was born May 1, 1881, the second 
son of Berthe Adele de Dompierre d’Hemoy, 
a distant relative of Voltaire, and Emmanuel 
Teilhard dc Chardin, a wealthy landlord of 
Clermont-Ferrand. The family of eleven 
children studied under English and German 
governesses, were taught their Catholic re¬ 
ligion by their mother, and absorbed natural 
history from their father. 

Pierre, quiet and pensive, different from the 
other children, entered on his quest for the 
Secret of Being at the age of five. Sitting 
by the fire as his mother trimmed his hair 
and threw the clippings on the flames, the 
child saw part of himself being destroyed. 

t> See Mary Lukas and Ellen Lukas, 
Teilhktrd'. The Man, the Priest, the Scientist, 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1977 (hereafter 
Teilhard), p. 14. This is an excellent biography, 
supplying historical backgrounds and local colour, 
rich in intimate detail. I have relied heavily on 
it io the preparation of this article. 


‘An awful feeling came upon me at that 
moment,’ he later wrote. ‘For the first lime 
in my life I knew that I was perishable 
Therefore, he set out to find someth'ng that 
was not perishable. 

At first he collected bits of metal. But the 
day that he discovered that iron rusted, the 
original horror returned, and he sought again, 
this time fixing on stone. Finally, in the 
Jesuit school of Notre Dame de Mongre at 
Villefranche-sur-Saone, where he went in 
1893, Pierre learned to identify the Imperish¬ 
able One with the God taught in the Catholic 
religion. Ever 3 ^ihg else, he acknowledged, 
passes away. 

Nevertheless, Pierre’s love for the Earth 
reasserted itself and in his mature efforts to 
reconcile this human passion with his ascetic 
religion, the quest for the Ultimate Beauty 
had to be resumed. He entered the Society 
of Jesus (the Jesuits) in March 1899, complet¬ 
ing the long training with his ordination to 
the priesthood in August 1911, and his final 
vows in May 1918. 

Taking up natural science as his specialty 
in the Society, Teilhard felt that he had there 
a foundation for his sense of the unity of 
the world. He delighted in physics, in geo¬ 
logy, and in biology, where he discerned a 

2- Teilhard, pp. 23-24. 
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‘Single Soul* expressed through the mulUpU- 
city <rf forms. He adopted from Henri 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution the notion of 
durie (duration), the temporal dimension in 
which the clan vital rises, spreads, and ad¬ 
vances in novelty. 

But while Teilhard was rcveliing in h s 
mysticism of space and time, the Catholic 
Oiurch was formalizing its most rig’d posi¬ 
tions, limiting its thinkers more and more to 
certain selected views : Thomism in philos¬ 
ophy, literal interpretations in Scripture, and 
absolute loyalty to the decrees of the Church 
Councils. New ideas, which appeared as 
people learned more of the natural world, of 
history, and of one another, were regarded 
by the official Church with suspicion, and 
its intellectual members were sorely pressed 
to maintain both their personal integrity and 
their fidelity to their religious community. 
In the decades of his maturity this was the 
dilemma which tortured Teilhard and led 
to the fate that forbade him to publish his 
discovery of the Secret of Being and the 
Ultimate Beauty. 

The experience of the Great war, 1914- 
1918, in v/hich Teilhard served as a stretcher- 
bearer, only deepened his need to identify 
more clearly the single source of security, for 
though Spirit might be indestructible, what 
of all the beautiful forms of Matter, and 
especially what of those marvellous composi¬ 
tions of Spirit and Matter, the particularly 
fragile human beings, whom he carried, dead 
and dying, from the front lines of the batde? 

In 1916 he wrote ‘Cosmic Life*, in which 
he first outlined his vision of a universal or¬ 
ganizing energy which gathers the minute 
particles of matter into mofe and more com¬ 
plex unities until it produces the self-con¬ 
scious human bei!>g, who. uniting with other 
human beings, reaches out toward a Single 
Personal Goal, where all evil will disappear 
and Matter will be absorbed into Spirit. In 
a subsequent essay he argued that the forces 
making for unity have become so strong in 
the human soul that it cannot be dissolved 


but will survive the death of its body. 

This was not the traditional Catholic view 
of the genes's of man, who was held to have 
been created directly by God in the Garden 
of Eden; he fell from that estate of preter¬ 
natural bliss through .sin, the guilt and bane¬ 
ful effects of which were passed on to all his 
progeny. Teilhard had his own speculations 
about that ‘Original SIh*. Acceptance of a 
literally historical ‘Adam* and ‘Eden’, he re¬ 
garded as impossible, for science had shown 
that humanity had evolved from lower life 
forms. But ‘sin* could be interpreted as 
present from the ‘origin’ in the tendency of 
matter to disintegrate and become disorga¬ 
nized. The Creative Unifying Principle had 
always to struggle against this tendency, which 
appeared on the biological level m disease 
and death, and on the moral level as wicked¬ 
ness. 

These ideas Teilhard innocently but im¬ 
prudently wrote down in a paper called 
‘Three Possible Representations of “Original 
Sin’’.* It proved to be his ‘original sin*, 
indeed, for although he was also being 
attacked by more conservative colleagues for 
his adoption of the evolutionary point of 
view, it was this paper, which found its way 
somehow to the Jesuit General in Rome, that 
precipitated Teilhard’s troubles. 

In 1924 another decree had been issued by 
the Holy Office (for the Preservation of the 
Faith) at the Vatican, warning Catholic 
intellectuals against the ‘dangerous’ sp rit of 
inquiry abroad in the modem world. TeH- 
’ hard was not the only one to suffer. Many 
promising young thinkers were silenced for 
failure to conform to the prevailing philos¬ 
ophy. Authors now honoured—such as 
Pierre Charles, Pierre Rousselot, Maurice 
Blondel, Auguste Valensin®—were threaten- 

Charles turned conservative in his later 
vears; Rnusselot’s life was made so miserable 
that he went into the front lines (World War I> 
desiring to die and was killed (ibid., n. W); Blondel 
and Valensin lived out their lives full of hurt from 
their Church’s persecution of them, 
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ed. deprived of their teaching posts, and their 
writings condemned, Teilhard himself was 
ordered to sign a pledge that he would never 
again say or write ‘anything contrary to the 
Church’s traditional position on Original Sin*. 
He attempted to counter this order with a 
modified version of his views which he hoped 
would be acceptable to the authorities. But 
the Jesuit General, Vladimir Ledochowski. 
was adamant. Teilhard was not only to 
sign the pledge, but he was to give up his 
teaching post at the Institut Catholique, 
and to leave France. 

The state of Teilhard’s soul on receipt of 
this news can be judged from the letter he 
wrote to Valensin: ‘Oh. my friend, help 
me ! ... If I show defiance I will betray 
my fundamental faith in the fact that every¬ 
thing that happens to me is animated by 
God. . . . I’ll compromise the religious 
value of my ideas. . . I’ll be accused of 

pride, estrangement from the Church, who 
knows what else ! ... Which is the more 

sacred of my vocations—the one I followed 
as a boy of eighteen ? or my real vocation, 
which I discovered when I was a man? 

. . . How can I obey this order without 
making myself the victim of the very formal¬ 
ism I’ve always stood against? . . Tell 
me, my friend, that it would not be wrong 
to yield to the orders of my superiors !’* 
For Teilhard knew the professional and 
social ignominy into which he would fall if 
he defied his superiors or left the Society. 

As Valensin advised. Teilhard signed, 
choosing to regard this physical act as a 
gesture of fidelity rather than of real assent 
to the propositions. As he wrote to Edouard 
Le Roy, he had not changed his ideas or 
his sense of mission in the least. ‘I stand 
condemned’, he said to Paul Rivet, ‘by 
dolts and ignoramuses !’5 

Although he thereafter spent many years 

4. Ihul.. pp. 92-91 

r>* Ibiil . p. 95. 


doing field work as an archeological geo- 
ogist in China. Teilhard continued to feel 
that his roots were in Paris. He never came 
to know the great Asian civilizations in 
their own terms. His struggle was with 
the European heritage; it set the para¬ 
meters of his life and defined his options. 
He wrote to Le Roy, ‘I . . . have just one 
choice : to be a perfect religious, or to be 
excommunicate.’s 

In an attempt to convince his superiors of 
his piety, Teilhard wrote the Divine Milieu 
in 1927. but even th's effort backfired. His 
representation of the material world as the 
medium through which God could be reached 
was regarded as irreligious. He was 
ordered to confine himself strictly to his 
scientific work, or even that would be denied 
him. Faced with this ultimatum, unable to 
exercise his .special gift of reconciling 
science and religion, and thus unable to 
make his peculiar contribution to the world 
and to the Church, how was he to find the 
meaning of his life? 

The world needed his kind of vision. 
Teilhard felt, and even the divine enterprise 
needed it. Everywhere he saw people 
groping to find a new synthesis of ideas 
and values, a new level of community, and 
a deeper experience of the Absolute. If 
religion is to speak to these needs, Teilhard 
said, it must purify itself of ‘verbal theol¬ 
ogizing, quantitative sacramentarianism 
and oversubtle devotional practising, ,.. 
The lime has come for us to save Christ 
from the clerics, in order to save the 
World.’’ In this wav Teilhard tried to 
give meanine to his remaining a Jesuit, 
saying that ‘If I were to desert the place 


*• Ibid., p. 104. 

’• Le Sens Humain, 1929. For an English 
translation, see P. Teilhard de Chardin, Toward 
the Future, trans. Rene Hague. New York: 
Harcotirt Brace Jovanovich, 1975, thereafter 
Toward the Future), p. 38. 
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that Life has assigned to me, 1 would betray 
the World.** 

‘The World’ became Teilhard’s area of 
concern, although he did not, to any 
appreciable degree, extend his idea-cat¬ 
egories and value orientations by adding to 
the general pattern of the Christian Euro¬ 
pean male the experiences of other people, 
civilizations and cultures. He did expand 
these ideas and values, and even inverted 
them on a certain level, but at bottom his 
tradition held firm. For instance, he con¬ 
tinued to hold that tcmpoial life has a goal, 
that goal is total unification in and around 
Christ, to be achieved in some sense 
through ‘the Church’, although he denied 
that the material world must be forsaken, 
that the means for the unification were ex¬ 
clusively supernatural, and that ‘the 
Church’ must be static and refuse to express 
her message in terms of the naturally 
growing knowledge of the human race. 

He wrote off the massive traditions of 
Hinduism and Buddhism as shortcuts to 
Unity by suppression of the multiple, end¬ 
ing with an abstract, non-loving God, and 
an unconscious absorption into the vacuum 
of Nirvana.® He ignored the political 
revolution going on in China right under 
his nose and exemplifying not only all the 
principles of evolution but his own projected 
‘giopmg’ after a ‘totalization’ that would 
move humanity forward a step. 

In the case of sexual relations—always a 
prominent consideration when the value of 
‘the world’ is at issue—Teilhard held that 
chastity, like everything else, is evolving, 
and that the relation of man to woman will 
transcend the purposes of procreation to 
rest on a spiritually meaningful plane. 

8* Letter to the \bb5 Gaudefroy, 1929; 
Teilhard, p. 110. 

8* See Beatrice Rruteau, Evolution toward 
Divinity: Teilhard de Chardin and the Hindu 
Traditions, Madras; The Theosophical Publishing 
House. 1974. especially pp. 2-3, 


However, the basic orientation of his culture 
is still govering, for he does not perceive 
the significance of women in and for them¬ 
selves as builders of the Earth, nor docs he 
ask how' this whole issue appears from a 
woman’s point of view, but he speaks only 
of the value of ‘the Feminine’ to males as 
‘inspiration’ and as a force ‘to be made use 
of’ in order to reach God.i® Tliere are dark 
areas in even the brightest minds, and for 
all Teilhard’s devotion to ‘the Whole’ and 
‘the Totality’, he neglected huge components 
of that Whole. 

Visualizing the coming unification of 
mankind became more and more Teilhard’s 
mission. ‘The Age of Nations is now over,’ 
he proclaimed to his friends in privately cir- 
culated papers in 1930. ‘The time has 
come for men to shake off their ancient preju¬ 
dices and turn, as one Man. to building the 
earth.’” In the face of the growing politi¬ 
cal tensions in both China and Europe 
in the 1930s. he called for the formation of 
a ‘Human Front’ in which all might join 
to promote the entire race. 

to. Teilhard’s own relationship with Lucile Swan, 
the American Sculptress, is nerhaps a case in 
point. He happily enjoyed her company (most 
chastely) while they were both in China, spending 
every afternoon with her for several years, 
without, apparently, considering what this rela¬ 
tionship meant in terms of her life. He emphasi¬ 
zed how his self-denial gave added thrust to his' 
spiritual life but did not examine the values at 
stake from her point of view. When he returned 
to France from China, he planned to visit her in 
America (they had been separated during the 
war but had written frequently) but changed his 
mind at the last minute when he found he could 
get a more convenient boat to France. Later, 
in Europe, when she pjit rather too much pressure 
on him, he began to avoid her and accepted 
instead the ministrations of Rhoda de Terra, 
who was less demanding. Rhoda seems to have 
asked onlv one thing of him. that she be allowed to 
attend his mass, and this he refused. See 
Teilhard, passim. 

”• P. Teilhard de Chardin, Building the Earth, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania: Dimension. 1%5, 
p. 54. 
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Evolution is now in our hands. We have 
become conscious, even conscious of being 
conscious; we know that we are evolving, 
and therefore we can control and direct our 
own evolution. In fact, Teilhard dared to 
say, we will not evolve any further in the 
d'rection apparently chosen by Nature—^the 
direction of more complex unities—except 
by freely electing to do so. 

By the 1940s Teilhard thought he could 
see signs of the coming ‘planetization’ in 
the great ‘collective’ movements, alliances 
for war or for benevolent work for humanity. 
Propelled by the organizing energy of love 
(as distinct from the entropy-subject ener¬ 
gies of the physical world), people would 
seek to unite with one another on deeper 
and deeper levels and in terms of higher 
and higher ideals. Eventually they would 
join ‘centre to centre’ through the mediation 
of the Supreme Ideal, ‘Omega’, or the Cos¬ 
mic Christ. 

All this Teilhard wrote into his master 
work. The Phenomenon of Man, in which 
he set forth his whole theory of the evolu¬ 
tion of the world, both within and without, 
through increasing complexity and con¬ 
sciousness, by means of compounded ‘crea¬ 
tive unions’, to its culmination in the total 
spiritual unity of perfectly differentiated 
persons, detached from their material matrix 
and absolutely indestructible. This manu¬ 
script, like the Divine Milieu and all his 
other pieces, was refused clearance by the 
Jesuit censors, and although copies of it 
were privately circulated, it was not pub¬ 
lished until after Teilhard’s death in 19SS. 

The war and especially the fall of France, 
caused Teilhard great distress, but he strove 
to maintain his interior peace and practised 
peaceableness with the various political 
factions then living in Peking. Happiness, 
he told some of his compatriots, is attained 
by accepting with love and gratitude what¬ 
ever life presents to us. Quoting geologist- 
philosopher Pierre Termier, he would say. 


‘£vet 3 ^hing that happens is adorable.’ His 
custom of always finding something positive 
to remark about even the most despicable 
people prompted his friend. Pierre Leroy, to 
exclaim, ‘If you met the Devil in the 
street, you’d think of something n-ce to 
say !’!“ 

When the war ended, Teilhard at long 
last received permission to return to France. 
It had been six years since his last brief 
visit, and he was sixty-five years old. Stay¬ 
ing with the Jesuit community that edited 
the magazine Etudes, he entered into the 
intellectual and social life of liberated Paris. 
His companions were the most advanced 
thinkers of the day. both clerics and lay 
people. He learned that the war had en¬ 
couraged those who felt the Church should 
enter into the modem world, in its scientific 
research and iii its struggles for social im¬ 
provement. Believers had found friends 
among ntm-beh'evers during the Resistance 
and now they shared a commitment to hu¬ 
manity that escaped sectarian definitions. 

In his absence, Teilhard’s various essays 
had been surreptitiously circulated among 
such people and he now had quite a follow¬ 
ing. Among those who approached him to 
express their admiration was Mile Jeanne 
Mortier, who offered to act as his secretary. 
She collected all his papers, took charge of 
making copies (often several hundreds and 
distributing them to those who could be 
trusted to receive them sympatheticallv. 

Teilhard was in great demand as a lecturer, 
having a strong appeal to young Catholic in¬ 
tellectuals and liberal thinkers of more 
mature years. He shared platforms with 
such notables as the Abb^ P'cire (founder 
of the Community of Emmaus). Nicholas 
Berdyaev and Emmanuel Mounier. 

But the official Church remained obdurate. 
Teilhard’s book the Phenomenon of Man. 
was rejected. He tried twice to revise it and 
make it acceptable, but to no avail. When 

W. Teilhard, p. 201, 
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a new Jesuit General (Jean-Baptiste Jans¬ 
sens) was elected in 1946, he hoped again, 
only to be disappointed again. The con¬ 
servatives were strongly entrenched in Rome, 
whence they reached out to destroy the in¬ 
fluence of any teacher whose ideas they dis¬ 
approved. Other creative thinkers were re¬ 
moved from their posts all around him. and 
Teilhard’s friends begged him to be careful 
what he said in public and to Jesuit visitors. 
However. Teilhard frequently did just the 
opposite, persisting in believing that his 
ideas were so persuasive in themselves that 
anyone possessed of intelligence and good 
will would see their value the same as he 
himself did. Nevertheless, he saw dial it 
was prudent that he again remove himself 
from France, and he made plans to join an 
archeological dig in South Africa. 

This trip had to be postponed, for on the 
first of June 1947, Teilhard suffered a mas¬ 
sive myocardial infarction and was hospital¬ 
ized for several months, li was a great set¬ 
back for him. Tt takes all of my philosophy 
and faith’, he wrote the Abbe Breuil, with 
whom he was to have gone to Africa, *lo 
make constructive use of this heartbreaking 
event.* ^ 

The constructive influence of the event in 
fact was to turn Teilhard’s mind more 
strongly toward the future. In a new essay 
he ' uggested that a truly human faith would 
be one which combined ‘the rational force 
of Marxism' with ‘the human warmth of 
Christianity.’M Both attitudes were needed 
to meet the economic and social problems of 
the post-war world. And when he returned 
to work, one of the first things he did was 
to present a paper to a Jesuit convention, 
outlining the forces moving humanity toward 
the future and criticizing the Jesuit seminary 
system for resisting those forces instead of 
working with them. This only added to the 

13- Ibid,, p. 243. 

14. ‘Three Things that I See’ ; See Toward the 
Future, pp. 148 IF. 


scandal he was accumulating about himself. 
Father Janssens again ordered him to restrict 
himself to purely scientific subjects. 

In February 19411. Teilhard took advan¬ 
tage of a grant from the Viking Fund to 
visit the Wenner-Gren Foundation in New 
York. He stayed with the Jesuits respon¬ 
sible for the magazine America, but they 
were not comioriabie together. Ine 
American Jesuits leit that Teilhard kept 
strange company and moved too Ireeiy, wnne 
he r^arded the American Church as rigid 
and unimaginative, 'hiding the world rather 
than revealing it.’ Lecturing in New 
York, he found that his secular contacts 
suffered from their own version of the same 
general malady: the humanists and scientists 
were as estranged from one another as the 
Church and the world. 

His colleagues at the Wenner-Gren rec¬ 
ognized this problem and were concerned 
about it. Hoping for Teilhard’s htip, they 
asked him to come to the United States 
again the following year to give a series 
of lectures at Columbia University. Bui 
when Teilhard requested permission of the 
Jesuit Provincial of New York for the return 
visit, it was denied. 

Unwanted by his religious order in 
France, refused by them in New York, what 
was Teilhard to do ? Depression settled 
over him and when he reached France in 
June, he was lost in anguish. An invitation 
from the General to come to Rome and dis¬ 
cuss his problems raised his hopes again, 
and he prayed to abandon himself to the 
will of God. Nevertheless, he knew that he 
would go ‘to stroke the tiger’s whiskers.’ 

And so it proved. Father Janssens was 
gentle, but the final results of their conversa¬ 
tions were still negative. No, Teilhard 
could not accept a post offered him at the 
College de France; no. he could not publish 
the Divine Milieu or the Phenomenon of 

15* Teilhard, p. 253. 
le. ibid., p. 262. 
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Man; no. he could sot give the lectures at 
Columbia University. All these things 
would be too embarrassing for the Jesuits. 
Besides, his religious superior admonished 
him. Teilhard was putting his interests in 
the wrong place; the Church’s concern was 
not with this world, but with the heavenly 
world beyond. 

Deeply hurt and shocked, Teilhard told 
friends, ‘My General doesn’t want to under¬ 
stand !’ ‘Those people in Rome are living on 
another planet Sq depressed now that he 
did not even want to work, he succumbed to 
pleurisy and was again hospitalized. 

After some months he began again to 
write, this time comparing modem man’s 
resistance to the implications of evolution to 
the horror that greeted Galileo’s announce¬ 
ment that the Earth was not the centre of 
the universe but a satellite of a local star. 
Neither of these scientific revelations need 
destroy the essence of religion. Why cannot 
the Christ of glory, who is sought ‘on high’, 
be attained by accepting our place in the 
scheme of things and working to fulfil 
humanity ‘in the future’ ? 

In 1950 Teilhard resumed writing and 
lecturing on scienlif'c subjects and on May 
25 of that year he was elected to full 
membership in the French Academy of 
Sciences. Receptions were given in his 
honour and articles about him appeared in 
the press. One in particular, in F/garo 
Littiraire, suggested that his works (even 
though unpublished) had laid the foundations 
for a religion of the future. And an 
anonymous book, entitled the Redemptive 
Evolution of P'erre Teilhard de Chardin, was 
widely read. 

In August 1950, Pope Pius XII issued his 
encyclic^, Humani Generis (Concerning 
the Human Race), ordering religious 
superiors and bishops to suppress teachers of 

e\_ 

ph» 17 . Ibid., p. 274. 


the Uwofy of evolulion.t" Five ol the 
French Jesuits’ best theoic^ans were imme¬ 
diately deprived of their professorships, and 
similar measures were taken in other relig¬ 
ious communities. It was the end of what 
litUe revitalization had taken place in Frencti 
theology since the war. 

The inteiieciuais were aghast and beseiged 
Teilhard for comfort. He entered the light, 
writing to Rome to protest the dismissal oi 
the theologians and asking for modifications 
in the Church’s official positions. He i-oughl 
out the aulhot oi the Figaro article and gave 
him further material. He arranged to nave 
his writings privately multiplied and distrib¬ 
uted. More articles about him appeared 
in the public press. Not unexpect^y. all 
this activity drew the wrath of the French 
bishops uppn him, and he was obliged once 
more to seek a refuge abroad. 

The Wenner-Gren Foundation came to his 
rescue, sending him to South Africa. Before 
he left, conscious that his health was frail 
and his chances of obtaining permission to 
return to France slender, he executed a simple 
document leaving all his writings to Jeanne 
Mortier in the event of his death. If this 
had not been done, or if she in turn had 
not undertaken the tremendous task of 
gathering a committee of scholars to oversee 
the arrangement and publication of his works, 
we today might never have heard of Teilhard 
de Chardin or had the opportunity to read 
his essays. 

Teilhard felt well and enjoyed himself 
doing field work in South Africa, but when 
he consulted his superior about returning to 
France, he was regretfully informed that the 

18 . The Church’s complaint was not necessarily 
against all evolution, but against any theory which 
suggested that the present human race, the one 
to which Christian salvation is offered, did not 
derive from a single set of parents, Adam and 
Eve. Unless this ‘monogenetic* descent is held, 
it becomes impossible to trace the inheritance of 
original sin, and thus it would be uncertain who 
was in need of salvation. 
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Provincial would be obliged to send him to a 
countiy retreat and prevent him from dis¬ 
seminating his ideas. He was advised to 
seek a scientific job in America. 

In November 1951, Teilhard moved to 
New York, his last residence. For a time 
he lived with the Jesuit community at St. 
Ignatius parish, but when the house was to 
be remodelled, he and some others had to 
find rooms in hotels. He obtained a posi¬ 
tion with the Wenner-Gren Foundation as a 
research associate, helping to choose the 
projects the Foundation would fund and to 
check on their progress. Meanwhile he 
continued his writing and kept up his social 
contacts with sympathetic lay people. He 
was quite frail now and highly dependent on 
Rhoda de Terra, an old friend from h^s 
China days, for all his psychological and 
practical nceds.^® 

A year pas.sed uneventfully but meaning- 
lessly and Teilhard pleaded with his superior 
to be allowed to come home. The Provin¬ 
cial’s only reply was an invitation that 
Teilhard share with him his current thought. 
Teilhard’s response was an essay proposing a 
reinterpretation of the symbolism of the 
cross that would reconc'le religion and the 
aspirations of contemporary humanity and 
so make the Church meaningful to the 
modem world : God has entered into this 
world so deeply that He has penetrated it 
even unto despair and death, carrying rot 
only the sins of the guilty but the pressures 
of evolution, and thus He gives courage and 
strength to all people to persevere ip 
the great efforts that must be made to com¬ 
plete the grand design. 

The religious orders of France had other 
troubles just then (especially the worker- 

19. Mrs. de Terra had taken an apartment near 
Teilhard in Paris and looked after his shopping, 
medical care, and other errands, as well as his 
social life. She travelled with him wherever he 
went, to care for him. When he moved to America, 
she again took a residence near him and continued 
her service. 


priest movement), and Teilhard’s superior 
was reluctant to burden himself with an 
additional problem. He advised waiting 
another year. Teilhard tried to accept 
th's ruling with equanimity, but his depres¬ 
sion and anxiety grew. He wrote a fellow 
Jesuit in France, ‘I feel I’m coming apart 
inside !’*> Again he petitioned for permis¬ 
sion to come home, but again it was denied. 

With the spring of 1953, Teilhard felt a 
little better and wrote a new essay on the 
‘Energy of Evolution’, developing the theme 
that the whole universe is a single stuff in 
which all properties arc at least latent, all 
energy interactions possible. The more 
advanced interactions become visibk only 
late in the process of unfoidment. At each 
level of growth the universe displays 
‘tangential’ energies which arc subject to 
disintegration and decline of their powers, 
but what draws the universe on, from one 
level to a higher, is ‘radial’ energy, which 
promotes organization and complexifica- 
tion and holds its creations safe, in the 
long run, from destruction. This radial 
energy is a kind of cosmic ‘love’ wh'ch 
creates new forms by uniting previous ones, 
and it is ultimately the act of the Cosmic 
Christ, Chrtet-thc-Evolver. Thus the heart 
of religious leaching is the key to scientific 
understanding, and scientific inquiry '-s 
acquaintanceship with Christ, as benevo.ent 
social action is co-operation with the Living 
God. Love of God and action in the world, 
far from being antithetic, are identical. 
‘Less and less’, Teilhard wrote a friend, ‘do 
T see any difference now between research 
and adoration.’®^ 

When summer came, he made his tour 
of Wenner-Gren projects in Africa and re¬ 
turned to New York, satisfied he had done 
a good job in setting up a network of in¬ 
vestigations into the origin of the human 
race. 

20. Teilhard, p. 323. 

21. Ibid., p. 328. 
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In June 1954, Teilhard made his last trip 
home to France. Immediately he was in¬ 
vited to give a lecture on archeological work 
in Africa; word of the invitation was some¬ 
how flashed to Rome, and the General 
ordered Teilhard to go back to America at 
once. He did, however, deliver the lecture, 
and even managed to visit his family place 
in Auvergne wh’le petitioning for a reversal 
of this order. 

Rome’s answer to all his petitions was 
No : he could not stay in France, he could 
not publish anything, he could not reply 
to his critics. Th’s was now the end of all 
his hopes. His message would not be 
delivered in h’s lifetime. ‘Now T under¬ 
stand,’ he wrote his superior, ‘and I know 
how to obey.’ ^ He was seventy-three 
years old. 

He returned to Amerca, resolved to make 
his remaining contribution to the work of 
God in the world by practising absolute 
fidelity to the Church. His intellectual fire 
went out, a great gentleness settled over 
him. and be lived in continual prayer. He 
told Leroy, ‘I’m less anxious than I used 
to be.... I really feel that now I’m always 
living in God’s presence.’^ 

His f'nal es.says dealt with the coming 
theological revolution, the recognition of 
the ‘trans-Christ'an God we have all been 
waiting for’, the cosmic incarnation of the 
Divine Word. And he prophesied a great 
Church Council that would open the way 
to new thought in every area. Once that 
had been done, the renewed Church would 
radiate the religion of the future. It was 
lo this Church that he now felt ‘deeply 
l-nked’. 

Everything in him was converging toward 
its culmnation. He prayed for one last 
s'gn that, while rejected bv men, his life 

a?, thid., p. 337. 
ihfd. r- 


and work were received and blessed by 
God. How wonderful, he remarked to 
friends, if he could die on Easter Day. 

Easter Sunday, April 10, 1955, Te'lhard 
spent happily in St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
in the home of friends. At S'X o’clock he 
was abruptly struck down by a cerebral 
hemorrhage and died within a few minutes. 
Only a small handful of friends attended 
his funeral, and his body was silently buried 
at the Jesuit novitiate of St. Andrew-on- 
Hudson, where (until recently) even his 
name was misspelled on the tombstone. 

Teilhard’s vision, however, did not re¬ 
main entombed. By his death his works 
were released. With the publication, that 
same year, of the Phenomenon of Man^ his 
thought burst on the world like a rocket, 
carrying upward by its I’ght and power 
crowds of souls who had been languishing 
until this moment. The Divine Milieu 
followed, then the e'<sayte,> gathered ipto 
volumes. Translations appeared almost at 
orcc. Books about Teilhard sprouted like 
mushrooms. Magazines were founded, de¬ 
voted to his thought. Almost every major 
nation established a Teilhard organization 
to study and disseminate his ideas. Con¬ 
versions were plentiful, lives were changed. 
People to whom religion had become 
meaningless, if not inimical, saw a way to 
synthesize its deepest values with the world 
in which their lives were embedded. People 
active in creative secular works glimpsed a 
principle that lighted their road hito the 
future. 

To date the e.stablishcd Church remains 
unconvinced; the Jesuits have shown their 
brother no honour. Teilhard felt he would 
have to carry h’s message to the ‘Gentiles’, 
ard the Gentiles have received him 
enthusiastically. However, Teilhard alio 
knew that the processes of evolut'on move 
exceedingly slowly, ard its effects may not 
become visible until thev are nearly mature. 
Even BOW. in many h’ddcn ways, ramifica- 
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lions of his insights may be breeding off¬ 
spring in the least suspected places. And 
we, through our own patience and con¬ 
tinued efforts, may yet see human spirits 


ascending and converging toward that 
Secret of Being and Ultimate Beauty which 
the hero of Auvergne sought in his lonely 

quest 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS—1893 
SOME NEW FINDINGS*—I 

SWAMl BALAKAMANANDA 


The concept that ‘Truth is one, men call 
it by various names’,^ is as old as the 
Vedas; the question, ‘hath not one God 
created us?’2 cropped up in the human 
mind at times in the past; and the broad 
idea that various spiritual paths lead to the 
same goal,3 was already recorded ages ago 
in the Scriptures. In spite of all this, the 
followers and preachers of every religion 
have been fanatics, and with feverish 
attachment stuck to the belief that theirs 

* About the reports from the Chicago newspapers 
which have been partly reproduced in this article, 
it may be mentioned that most of them were 
copied down by a Mr. Jacob Fisher and typed 
in toto by the late Mailika Clare Ross (later on 
Mallika Clare Gupta) for the use of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, at the request of the late Swami 
Jnaneswarananda, the then Minister in charge of 
th • Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago. Some 
more reports were afterwards collected by Swami 
Yogeshananda and other monastic and lay mem¬ 
bers of the same Society. Extracts from these 
reports and other archives of the Society are^ 
being published in this article with the kind per-’ 
mission of Swami Bhashyananda, the present 
Minister in charge of the Society. (It is a matter 
of great regret that Mrs. Mallika Clare Gupta 
did not live a little longer to see her laboriously 
typed reports published through this article, as 
she passed away at Calcutta on 6 January 1978.) 
Needless to say, the admirers of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda will surely feel grateful to those who did 
this labour of love. 

!• Rg-Veda Samhitd, 1. 164.46. 

Malachi 2:10. 

3* See Siva-mahimnah-stotra, 7. 


alone is the true faith leading to salvation. 
This deadly fanaticism has caused much 
bloodshed and slaughter in this world. 
Still, there were always some men who 
believed in the harmony of religions. 
Emperor Akbar made an attempt to har¬ 
monize all religious faiths. His dream is 
best described by Tennyson in his ‘Akbar’s 
Dream’ in the following words : 

1 dreamed 

That stone by stone 1 reared a sacred fane, 

A temple; neither Pagod, Mosque, nor 
"" church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 

To every breath from Heaven; and Truth 

and Peace 

And Love and Justice came and dwelt 

therein.^ 

But, as Swami Vivekananda says, 
‘Akbar’s, though more to the purpose, was 
only a parlour-meeting.’® Akbar’s idea, 
broad though, remained only a dream. Mr. 
Hebcavitarnh (also called Anagarika) Dhar- 
mapala®* claimed in his letter to Dr. Barrows 

4* Quoted in Dr. J. H. Barrows* The World’s 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago : The Parlia¬ 
ment Publishing Company, 1893 (hereafter 
World's Parliament), I, p. 11. 

5* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama (hereafter Complete 
Works), I, 1970, p. 19. 

5** The Managing Editor of the Malta Bodhi, 
Calcutta, informs us that 'H. Dharmapala stands 
for Mewavitarne Dharmapala. When he parti¬ 
cipated in the World's Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, he was not a monk. He was Anag&rika 
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that twenty centuries ago. the great Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka believed in the harmony of 
religions, and held a congress of religions 
in the city of Pataliputra (modern Patna), 
in India. In this letter Dharmapala quotes: 
‘King Piyadasi [ Asoka ] honours all forms 
of religious faiths, . . . But Swami Vivek- 
ananda says. ‘Asoka’s council was a coun¬ 
cil of the Buddhist faith.’"' Thus, noble- 
minded men have always thought of the 
harmony of religions, and they tried to some 
extent to preach their idea, but it remained 
only their wishful thinking. 

By mid-nineteenth century, science grew 
into its youth, and with the natural rashness 
and pride of the age, started knocking hard 
blows against religion. The men of science 
were not prepared to believe anything based 
on mere beliefs and dogmas. They were 
proud of their rational way of thinking, and, 
in their bombarding speeches, condemned 
the theories about creation and God. pro¬ 
pounded by religion. Although Christianity 
was their main target, all the religions based 
on the sandy foundation of mere beliefs 
and dogmas, were shaken to the basis by 
their violent attacks. Mankind became 
as it were divided into two rival groups, 
namely, the men of science and men of 
religion. The scientists, unlike those of the 
twentieth century, leaned towards atheism 
and materialism, and so did the men who 
followed them blindly. Science became a 
threat to the religious world as a whole, 
and was gaining ground gradually. 

All the religions were in peril, and a dire 
need was automatically created for the 
advent of some one who could give a 
scientific basis suitable for the age, to relig¬ 
ion. And in fulfilment of His promise that 
‘whenever religion will be in peril. I shall 

Dharmapala only.’ AnSgErika, according to 
Buddhist tradition, means a novice. He became 
a monk in his later life. 

World’s Parliament, I, p. 8. 

7* Complete Works, I, p. 19. 


manifest Myself^ in human form, the 
Creator of this world appeared on earth, in 
the form of Sri Ramakrishna. who. follow¬ 
ing the scientific method of experiment, 
obseorvation and inference, proved to the 
world the existence of God, and the truth 
that all religions are the different ways lead¬ 
ing to Him. Until then the concept of the 
harmony of religions was only a theory. Sri 
Ramakrishna practised besides Hinduism, 
the spiritual disciplines according to other 
religions like Christianity and Islam ; and 
‘from actual experience [like a religious 
scientist], he came to know that the goal 
of every religion is the same, that each is 
trying to teach the same thing, the differ¬ 
ence being largely in method and still more 
in language. At the core, all sects and all 
religions have the same aim A solo 

drama of the Parliament of Religions was 
in a way first enacted by the Lord Himself 
in the form of Sri Ramakrishna, just when 
the scientists were charging the fort of 
religion. No religion could face the chal¬ 
lenge of science single-handed ; and the 
thinking men of the world were more and 
more turning towards science for solace, 
rather than to religion. A necessity was felt 
by the men of religion all over the world to 
face the challenge boldly, and to strengthen 
the fort of religion once again. 

The cause demanded that all religious 
men come together and compare notes; 
but how could they unite? They had been 
quarrelling for ages among themselves ! 
Who could bring them together? Who 
would bell the cat? God was more worried 
about this problem than men. Such an 
instrument was already under preparation, 
and it was Vivekananda, apparently the 
chief disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. but in 
reality his another form. ‘Ramakrishna had 
lived for the making of Vivekananda* in 

®* Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, IV, 7. 

9- Complete Works, IV, 1972, p, 174. 
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order to preach the harmony of religions to 
the world. Nay, the Master himself entered 
into the form of his disciple, and ‘a Soul 
named Ramakrishna-Vivekananda’ was 
ordained to do this difficult task. Besides 
Sri Ramakrishna, 'no one ever before in 
India [or in the world] became Christian 
and Mohammedan and Vaishnava by 
tums.’w So, none else could perform this task 
more efficiently than his own apostle Vivek- 
ananda. Rightly did the Swami say about 
himself, ‘the power behind me is not 
Vivekananda but He the Lord,’ 

When the Divine instrument was ready, 
there was need for the proper occasion, 
and also for one who would manage this 
stupendous undertaking ably. For achiev¬ 
ing this, the Lord chose Hon. Charles 
Carroll Bonney as an instrument, and the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 as the suit¬ 
able occasion, for this purpose. Mr. Bonney 
was a reputed lawyer of Chicago, and Presi¬ 
dent of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the Columbian Exposition which was 
organized in Chicago for celebrating ‘the 
fourth centenniel anniversary of the land¬ 
ing of the great discoverer^ [Columbus] 
on New World shores,’ Although ‘to 
several men belongs, and by several score 
has been claimed the credit of giving at 
least inchoative shape to the project’ of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of Chicago, 
the credit for the success of the Parliament 
of Religions can be given to Mr. C. C. 
Bonney; and through him, naturally to his 
associate Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows. 
Swami Vi>Aekananda recognized this fact. 
In praise of Mr. Bonney, Swamiji, in his 
letter to the Raja of Khetri, wrote : ‘What 

The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Calcutta: Sister Nivedita Girls’ School, I, 1967, 
p. 160. 

11* According to recent findings Columbus 
merely rediscovered America. See Reader's 
Digest, October 1977, ‘Who Really Discovered 
America?’ by Thomas Fleming, pp. 50-54. 


a wonderful achievement was that World’s 
Fair at Chicago ! And that wonderful 
Parliament of Religions where voices from 
every comer of the earth expressed their 
religious ideas ! . . . Mr. Bonney is such a 
wonderful man! Think of that mind that 
planned and carried out with great success 
that gigantic undertaking, and he, no clergy¬ 
man, a lawyer, presiding over the dignitaries 
of all the churches—the sweet, learned pa¬ 
tient Mr. Bonney with all his soul speaking 
through his bright eyes. ...’^^ Regarding Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, the Swami, in his letter of 
October 28, 1896, to the Indian Mirror, has 
written: ‘Dr. Barrows was the ablest lieuten¬ 
ant Mr. C. Bonney could have selected to 
carry out successfully his great plan of the 
Congresses at the World’s Fair, ... It was the 
great courage, untiring industry, unmflled 
patience, and never-failing courtesy of Dr. 
Barrows that made the Parliament a grand 
success.’ra 

Mr. Bonney was hardly aware of the 
divine plan behind the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions ; nor had he consciously thought of 
organizing the religions of the world to 
face the onslaught of science. It was a 
divine necessity for the age. About his 
dream of the Parliament of Religions, he 
said : ‘I became acquainted with the great 
religious systems of the world in my youth, 
and have enjoyed an intimate association 
with leaders of many churches during my 
maturcr years. I was thus led to believe 
that if the great religious faiths could be 
‘ brought into relations of friendly intercourse, 
many points of sympathy and union would 
be found, and the coming unity of man¬ 
kind in the love of God and the service of 
man be greatly facilitated and advanced.’*^ 
Although Mr. Bonney’s inspiration and brain 
were behind the Parliament, it was Rev. 
Dr. J, H. Barrows, the Chairman of the 

Complete Works, VI, 1972, pp. 249-50. 

13. /bid.. V, 1970, p. 121. 

14. World's Parliament, I, p. 185. 
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General Committee who practically carried 
out the whole plan. 

Early in June of 1891, the General Com¬ 
mittee sent out a Preliminary Address, and 
on 25 February 1892 was dispatched the 
first report to the world, which received a 
wide response everywhere, from all religious 
communities. The news of the Parliament 
reached India in the first quarter of 1892, 
when Swami Vivekananda was travelling 
through Gujarat; and since then Swamiji 
had almost tentatively fixed in his mind to 
participate therein. He, however, did not 
finalize it until early next year when he 
received a command from On High. It was 
only after he became convinced of the fact 
that he was divinely ordained for this task, 
that he declared to his brother-disciple 
Swami Turiyananda at Mount Abu prior to 
his departure to America: ‘Hari Bhai, I am 
going to America. Whatever you hear of 
going on there [the Parliament of Religions], 
is all for this [striking his chest].’i5 As a 
matter of fact, Swamiji was not even offi¬ 
cially registered as a delegate to the Parlia¬ 
ment at this time; nor had any religious 
organization proposed his naiqe as thek 
representative ; he had no. proper credentials 
either, for getting an opportunity to speak 
in the Parliament. Hardly could Dr. 
Barrows imagine that through Vivekananda. 
Divinity was representing Itself in the 
Parliament of Religions. Mr. John Henry 
Wright, a Harvard Professor, had rightly 
said to him, ‘To ask you Swami, for your 
credentials is like asking the sun to state 
its right to shine !’ And in his letter of 
introduction to Dr. Barrows, the Professor 
had written : ‘Here is a man who is more 
learned than all our learned professors put 
together.’ And really, in the end Swamiji 
proved to be ‘an orator by divine right’. 

IS- Swami Jagadiswarananda, Swami Turiy¬ 
ananda (Bengali), Calcutta : Udbodhan Karya- 
laya, B.S. 1361, p. 41. 


Professor J. H. Wright was relatively instru¬ 
mental in putting Swamiji on the platform 
of the Parliament of Reliigions; but to 
speak of the Swami himself: ‘He had no 
personal feeling in the matter, save such as 
were related to the carrying out of the mis¬ 
sion entrusted to him by his Master and 
perceived by him as command from On 
High.’i« 

Many details about the happenings before, 
during and after the Parliament are already 
known to ttie readers of Swamiji’s Life, 
and the New Discoveries.^'^ There is no 
need to tell the whole story again, so that 
more space can be devoted here for what 
has been heretofore unknown. 

While Swamiji was busy securing a place 
for himself as a representative of ‘Hinduism’ 
in the Parliament—at times being lost in 
the streets of Chicago, and once even spend¬ 
ing the night in a wooden box—, the Chicano 
Evening Journal of September 9, 1893. 
wrote a long article on the objectives and 
programme of the Parliament of Religions, 
which read : 

MEN OF MANY CREEDS 
CONGRESS OF LEADINO WORKERS FOR Ri-l.lGIONS 

Parliament to be opened at the Art Palace 
[ actually Art Institute ] Monday [ Septem¬ 
ber 11], in which representative men 
from all parts of the world will take part— 
opposed by Presbyterians and American 
Churchmen. 

All the great religions of the world are to 
be placed side by side and compared with 
each other at the World's Parliament of 
Religions, which is to begin next Monday, a 
seventeen days' session at the Art Institute. 
The ultimate and far of! object of this gather- 

ifi- Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life of 
.Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama, 
1965, p. 299. 

n- Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda in 
America : New Discoveries (for short. New Dis¬ 
coveries), Mayavati; Advaita Ashrama, 1958. 
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ing of the best religious thought of the 
nations of the earth is a unity of conviction 
on all questions pertaining to humanity's bet¬ 
ter nature—one religion for a common people. 

The very character of the gathering precludes 
the possibility of the formulation of any 
declaration or resolutions, although each faith 
and doctrine will have the fullest presentation 
that can be given it by human understanding. 

. . • Of one thing the attendant of the sessions 
and the subsequent reader of the proceedings 
may be assured—he will not hear, neither will 
he sec, any religion attacked. ... More than 
300 addresses and papers on as many topics, 
will be presented to the Parliament, and not 
less than thirty denominational presentations 
will be made by the many Congresses, at each 
of which the papers and addresses will be 
numerous enough to declare the belief of the 
Congress and fully set forth the good work 
done for the world by the body that Congress 
represents. . . . 

. . . The Chicago Parliament will be un¬ 
exampled in the history of the world. Men 
of almost every clime and of every shade of 
religious belief, each impressed with a sense 
of the oneness of human need and spiritual 
aspiration after God, seeking to know all the 
truth, will meet to compare their faiths and 
become if possible a loving brotherhood of 
common humanity blessed with the utmost 
degree of spiritual light. The delegates will be 
men whose hearts have outgrown the bounds 
of creed, who have dropped the word 
‘heathen’ from their speech and thought, and 
who expect to acquire from the comprehen¬ 
sion of the religion of others a sympathy 
which makes all men kin. .So soon as men 
begin to know other faiths truly, at hrst hand, 
they modify their views of them and their 
spiritual attitude toward them. Thus, truth 
promotes brotherhood. ... It will go far 
toward establishing a unity of conviction and 
clearing away the rubbish of misunderstanding ; 
removing prejudices, promoting friendliness 
and furthering the belief that ail truth, is from 
the one God, and that all religion, as a sub¬ 
jective experience, is a disclosure of the abid¬ 
ing presence of a living God in the souls of 
men. The comparison of religions is expected 
to show an element of good in each, as a 
result of the efforts of the best minds to 
express the profoundest convictions of humanity 
on the greatest of themes; to disclose, as 
nothing else could, how near men are to each 
other in thdr dependence on the Supreme 
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Being, and how complete their failure to find 
peace through human devices. . , . 

The Parliament will, it is hoped, mark a 
new starting point in the history of humanity, 
call a truce in theological strife, deepen the 
spirit of human brotherhood, and lead men 
to study whether the elements of a perfect 
and ultimate religion have yet been recog¬ 
nized and embodied in any of the great historic 
faiths. 

While, in one sense, approval of the idea 
of a Parliament has been world-wide, yet the 
plan has not reached a successful inception 
without opposition. Antagonism has come 
from various, and in some cases, unexpected 
quarters. . . . 

The article is quite long and gives in 
detail the seventeen days’ programme of 
the Parliament. Two days later in its 
editorial the same paper wrote ; 

Wc do not think it possible to overestimate 
the interest, if not the importance, of the 
Parliament of Religions which meets today at 
the Art Instituta The occasion niid the 
gathering are unique in history. Tn the nine¬ 
teen hundred years of the Christian era, or 
in the much longer history of the older and 
more* extensive religions, there has never 
before boen a gathering of the representatives 
of all the religious creeds professed by civi¬ 
lized man. . . . 

The permanent importance of the Parlia¬ 
ment, considered as a factor in religious his¬ 
tory, is quite another matter and depends 
largely on the point of view. . . . Religious 
unity, if we may judge by all recent manifesta¬ 
tions in the religious world, is still so far 
away as to seem like a dream. It is not to 
be summoned out of the future by any Parlia¬ 
ment. But this Parliament will not therefore 
be a failure. The delegates have come to¬ 
gether in peace; they will part with increased 
tolerance and respect. ... 

. . We look for great results from this 
great gathering: and not at once; not, per¬ 
haps, in near future. But in the wisdom of 
that Providence which men of all creeds pro¬ 
fess to worship,' and whose movements are 
' slow but sure, the energy here concentrated 
will be felt upon all the world, and its effect 
will be for the unification and uplifting of 
mankind. 

A reporter of another Chicago paper, the 
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Chicago Record, appears to have dashed 
into the parlour of Dr. Barrows, most prob¬ 
ably on September 10, and met Swamiji 
there. In his report published on the next 
day, he writes: 

Four leaders of religious thought were 
sitting in Dr. Barrow's parlor—the Jain, 
George Condin, the missionary who has 
passed sixteen years in China, Swami Vivek- 
ananda, the learned Brahman Hindoo, and 
Dr. John H. Barrows, the Chicago Presby¬ 
terian. These four talked as if they were 
brothers of one faith. 

The Hindoo is of smooth countenance. His 
rather fleshy face is bright and intelligent. 
He wears an orange turban and a robe of 
the same color. His English is very good. 
‘1 have no home,’ said he. T travel about 
from one college to another in India, lectur¬ 
ing to the students. Before starting for 
America 1 had been for some time in Madras. 
Since arriving in this country I have been 
treated wiih utmost courtesy and kindness. 
It is very gratifying to us to be recognized in 
this Parliament, which may have such an 
important bearing on the religious history of 
the world. We expect to learn much and take 
back some great truths to our 15,000,000 
faithful Brahmins.' 

When Swamiji said to him that ‘we expect 
to learn much’, he surely meant about the 
material developments in the West, which 
were being exhibited in the World’s Fair. 
This is what he often said in his speeches 
that India has to learn from the West. 

The Parliament in Session 

The session of the Parliament of Religions 
started on the morning of September 11, 
1893, at the Hall of Columbus of the Art 
Institute, then a newly constructed building 
on Michigan Avenue, Chicago. About this 
the Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean wrote the 
next day: 

CREEDS IN COUNCIL 
Formal Opening of the Parliament of Religions 

The dream of the poet has become a reality, 
and here by the shores of the inland lake in 
the metropolis of the West the vision has 
materialized. 


The Parliament of Religions that convened 
yesterday morning in Columbus Hall of the 
Art Institute presented a spectable that has 
never been equalled in the history of the 
world. . . . Here, in the invigorating atmos¬ 
phere of this young continent, the learned men 
of these old Eastern nations came to exchange 
confidences with the leaders of thought from 
Europe, and to shake the hand and feel the 
heart throb of the versatile and practical 
American at home. 

SUGGESTIVE AND PICTURESQUE 

When the great gathering of foreign digni¬ 
taries from almost every nation and every 
religion filed into the Hall of Columbus and 
everyone was seated on the platform, it sug¬ 
gested a unanimity of purpose, and an earnest- 
ncs.s of desire to sink creed and racial differ¬ 
ence and to get back to those common ties of 
humanity that bind and link men in a world¬ 
wide brotherhood. 

It was a picturesque as well as a solemn 
and touching assemblage. The big oak doors 
of the Art Institute were besieged by visitors 
as early as 9 o’clock, eager to secure scats in 
the auditorium or the gallery of Columbus 
Hall. When the doors were thrown open there 
was a wild scramble to gain access to the 
body of the hall, but only the little white 
badge of membership was recognized; and 
the less fortunate people had to march up¬ 
stairs. There was perfect order however. A 
slimly built young lady with a smiling face 
was sufficient to perform the double duties of 
usher and policeman at the main entrance 
from the vestibule. Dr. Barrows and his 
secretary Mr. Piper were early on hand to 
give information and receive the many dis¬ 
tinguished visitors, as were also President 
Bonney, Secretary Young, and the members 
of the Committee of organization. 

AN INFORMAL RECEPTION 

About ten o’clock strangers from every 
clime began to arrive, and for the next half 
hour President Bonney’s Office was turned into 
a reception room, where Chinese in their 
mandarin robes and pigtails, Japanese in 
picturesque garb of chaste colors and vari¬ 
colored head-dresses, Indians in their gaudy 
gowns of red, orange, and green; Germans. 
Russians, and Scandinavians, natives of 
Britain, and her dependencies, and half a 
dozen interpreters mingled god mixed in a 
medley of universal brotherhood.... 




Bird’s Eye-view of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago 
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Meanwhile the big hall had filled, until, 
when the procession headed by President 
Bonney and Cardinal Gibbons entered, there 
was not a vacant seat on the floor or in the 
gallery, and even standing room was at a 
premium. Following Mr. Bonney and the 
Cardinal came Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin. Then a procession of 
bishops, archbishops, priests, and princes, 
both by title and by right, men and women 
of every race and color.' . . . When they 
had all secured seats it was found that the 
following were on the platform: [In the list 
mentioned here Swami Vivekananda’s name 
is nineteenth, and it reads: ] Swami Vivek- 
ananda, a Monk of the orthodox Brahmanical 
religion, India. 

Fitting for the occasion, the Parliament 
session Parted with a prayer sung to the 
Almighty God, the stanzas of which were 
selected from the Psalms and Bishop Ken’s 
Doxology ; two of them read : 

Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 

Yc nations bow with sacred joy; 

Know that the Lord ij God alone; 

He can create, and he destroy. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise him, ail creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.. .18 

After singing the hymns. Cardinal Gib¬ 
bons led the audience in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer and thereafter started the 
addresses of welcome. The first to deliver 
his welcome address was Mr. C. C. Bonney, 
who was followed by Dr. J. H. Barrows 
and other dignitaries of the Committee. In 
response to the addresses of welcome spoke 
many delegates, like Archbishop Dionysios 
Latas, P. C. Mozoomdar, Commissioner 
Pung Kwang Yu, Prince Serge Wolkonsky, 
Rev. Reuchi Shibata, Count BernstorflE, H. 
Eftarmapala, Mr. Virchand Gandhi, Prof. 
Tcheraz, Prof. Chakravarti, Dr. Momerie. 
Then came the turn of Swami Vivekananda 

18. World's Parliament, I, pp. 66-67. 

19. See Matthew 6:9-13. 


to deliver his address. About him Dr. 
J. H. Barrows writes. 

Swami Vivekananda, of Bombay, India, was next 
introduced. When Mr. Vivekananda addressed 
the audience as ‘Sisters and brothers of America', 
there arose a peal of applause that lasted for 
several minutes. He spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OP MR. VIVEKANANDA 

It fills my heart with joy unspeakable to 
rise in response to the warm and cordial 
welcome which you have given us. I thank 
you in the name of the most ancient order of 
monks in the world; 1 thank you in the name 
of the mother of religions; and 1 thank you 
in the name of the millions and millions of 
Hindu people of all classes and sects. . . . 

... I am proud to belong to a religion 
which has taught the world both tolerance 
and universal acceptance. We believe not only 
in universal toleration, but we accept all 
religions to be true. I am proud to tell you 
that I belong to a religion into whose sacred 
language, the Sanskrit, the word exclusion is 
untranslatable. I am proud to belong to a 
nation which has sheltered the persecuted and 
refugees of all religions and all nations of the 
earth. ... I will quote to you, brethren, a 
few'lines from a hymn . . . : ‘As the different 
streams having their sources in different places 
all mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, 
the diflerent paths which men take through 
different tendencies, various though they 
appear, crooked or straight, all lead to thee.’ 

... 1 fervently hope that the bell that tolled 
this morning in honor of this Convention may 
be the death knell to all fanaticism, to all 
persecutions with the sword or the pen, and 
to all uncharitable feelings between persons 
wending their way to the same goal.20 

After Swamiji, three more speakers 
responded to the addresses of welcome. The 
effect of Swamiji’s speech was, however, 
unique, which the Chicago newsreporters 
did not fail to detect impartially. And it is 
but natural; for, the whole show was 
arranged for him according to the divine 
plan, as the Swami himself had said to his 

80* World’s Parliament, I, pp. 101-02. For the 
complete version of his address, see Complete 
Works, 1, pp. 2-4. 
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brother-disciple prior to his departure. This 
was the first of his total six known speeches 
given at the main session of the Parliament, 
in spite of its crowded programme. Before 
entering into further details about them, it 
will be worthwhile to see what the Chicago 
newspapers said about Swamiji’s address on 
the first day. The Chicago Herald wrote 
on September 12 : 

Swami Vivekananda of Bombay, India was 
introduced after Rev. A. W. Momene {jDr. 
Momerie] of England had spoken briefly. When 
Mr. Vivekananda had addressed the audience as 
'Sisters and brothers of America’, there arose a 
peal of applause that lasted for several minutes. 
He spoke as follows: [Then follows the version 
of the Swami's address]. 

The Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean of the 
same date wrote : 

Said the Chairman: ‘Great Britain is indeed 
great; great on the floor of this Parliament. We 
are to hear again from the Empire of India, and 
1 am glad to present to this assembly Swami 
Vivekananda.’ (Applause). Swami Vivekananda 
said. . . . [Swamiji’s address follows]. 

An additional information in this paper 
is that after the Swamj finished his address, 
there was ‘applause’ again. The Chicago 
Daily Tribune of the same date reports 
the text of Swamiji’s address under the 
heading ; ‘IS A DEATH-KNELL TO 
PERSECUTION’. This paper also r6pOrts 
that after the address was over there was 
‘applause’. The Chicago Times of Septem¬ 
ber 12, did not publish the text of Swamiji’s 
address, but wrote about him as follows : 

MEN OF MANY FAITHS 

The face and dress which attracted the most 
notice, . . . wa.s that of Swami Vivekananda, a 
young man exceptionally handsome and with 
features that would command attention any¬ 
where. His dress was bright orange, and he wore 
a long coat and regulation turban of that color. 
Vivekananda is a Brahmin monk, and Prof. 
Wright of Harvard is quoted as saying that he 
is one of the best educated men in the world. 

The Chicago Record of the 12th reported 
Swamiji’s address in brief, and published a 
line-drawing of the Swami. Though it gives 


a little wrong information about the Swami. 
and prints his name wrongly, it tells us that 
‘during his speech he was frequently inter¬ 
rupted by hearty cheers.’ This shows how 
Swamiji’s words touched the hearts of the 
audience. 

Although Swamiji did not speak at the 
main session of the Parliament on Septem¬ 
ber 12, from a report published in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean the next day it is 
revealed that he was present on the plat¬ 
form to hear other delegates. The Inter- 
Ocean wrote : 

Foreign nations, and especially the picturesque 
nations of the East, were not so strongly repre¬ 
sented on the platform of Columbus Hall yester¬ 
day morning as on the previous day at the open¬ 
ing exercises. The venerable Bishop Dionysios 
Latas of the Greek Church, his portly form 
wrapped in a black silk cloak and decked out in 
his high, broad-crowned cap and massive gold 
appendages, had a front seat on the platform. 
The handsome and learned Brahmin monk, 
Suame Vivikendi [ Swami Vivekananda ], clothed 
in his rich orange robes and heavy turban, 
dropped into a back scat at the right of the 
Chairman. . . . 

From this report one can conclude that 
most of the Eastern delegates were not pres¬ 
ent on the platform on 12th morning. 

It may be mentioned here that the pro¬ 
gramme for all the seventeen days of the 
Parliament’s main session was already fixed 
and announced in the papers, prior to 
Swamiji’s being accepted as a delegate. As 
many as 180 participants were given due 
time and dates either to present their papers 
—in person or in absentia —, or to deliver 
addresses; the total number of which was 
nearly 236. On all week days, the pro¬ 
gramme was divided into three sessions, 
held in the morning, afternoon and evening ; 
and each of these sessions was presided 
over by some dignitary of the Parliament. 
On Sundays, sessions used to be only in the 
afternoon and evening, the morning time 
being left free for the Christians to attend 
the Church services. Although Swamiji 
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must have been the last to come for parti¬ 
cipating in the function, he received kind 
attention from the Parliament authorities, 
and was given a place in the already 
crowded schedule of the Parliament. On 
studying the proceedings, we understand 
that out of the numerous delegates assem¬ 
bled there, only twenty got a chance to 
respond to the welcome addresses on the 
first day; and only twenty-three could 
deliver the fairwell addresses on the last 
day. Everyone, however, got the oppor¬ 
tunity to place his thoughts before the 
Parliament, at least once. Even more popu¬ 
lar speakers like Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar and 
Mr. Dharmapala spoke not more than four 
to five times. But, including his opening 
and closing addresses, and reading of the 
paper on ‘Hinduism*. Swamijl spoke six 
times at the main session. From the report 
of the proceedings it is revealed that out 
of so many Oriental and Occidental del¬ 
egates, no one had the rare privilege of 
addressing the Parliament six times, like 
Swamiji. On three occasions, he spoke 
mainly in response to somebody’s request, 
as we shall see later. It can be safely 
assumed, however, that although Swamiji 
did not speak on some days, he must have 
attended the Parliamentary sessions and 
listened to the speeches and papers of other 
delegates, whenever he could. And from a 
report published in the Chicago Tribune of 
September 14, we learn for the first time 
that Swamiji even presided over the even¬ 
ing session of the Parliament on the pre¬ 
vious day. The report rtads: * 

ELEVATES THE SOUL TO WISDOM 
A man in the orange gown of a Buddhist [ sic ] 
monk presided at the evening meeting. He was 
Swami Dvivedi [ Vive ] Kananda of Hindustani 
[ Hindusthan ]. As at the meeting earlier in the 
day, more people applied for admission than 
could be accommodated. The speakers of the 
evening were the Rev. Walter Elliott, a Paulist 
monk of New York ; the Rev. Phillip Moxom 
of Boston, and the Rev. Samuel M. Warren of 
Cambridge, Mass. . . . 


This speaks of the honour singularly 
accorded to Swamiji by the organizers of 
the Parliament, in spite of his being an 
Oriental, and a non-Christian delegate. 
Even though the reporter made mistakes in 
reporting the matter, it leaves no doubt that 
it was Swami Vivekananda who presided 
over the session that evening. The names 
of the speakers tally with those given in 
Dr. Barrow’s World's Parliament?^ in which 
it is not mentioned who presided over the 
evening session. 

Next. Swamiji spoke at the main session 
on Friday, September 15, just before the 
close of the afternoon session, at the 
request of Dr. F. A. Noble of the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago, and 
member of the General Committee, w(ho 
presided over the afteroon session that day. 
In this connection Dr. Barrows writes : 
‘Just before the close of the afternoon ses¬ 
sion, the Chairman invited some remarks 
from the Hindu monk Swami Vivekananda, 
of Bombay, who responded with a little 
fable intended to illustrate the variance 
among men of different races and religions.’** 
Swamiji told the audience the story of ‘a 
frog in a well’, and concluded by saying: 

I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little 
well and thinking that the whole world is my 
little well. The Christian sits in his little well 
and thinks the whole world is his well. The 
Mohammedan sits in his little well and thinks 
that is the whole world. I have to thank you 
of America for the great attempt you are mak¬ 
ing to break down the barriers of this little world 
of ours, and hope that, in the future, the Lord 
will help you to accomplish your purposc.23 

The Chicago papers were not silent about 
Swamiji. Next day the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean wrote : ‘Swami Vivekananda, a royal 
looking Hindoo gorgeous in his golden 

21- Sec World's Parliument. I, P- 116. 

22. IhUl. p.118. 

23. For the full version see Complete Works, 

L pp. 4-5. 
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turban, and who has come to be known as 
the “Prince of gentlemen in the orange 
garb", was called upon. He made a brief 
address and then the session adjourned 
until evening.’ The Chicago Times of the 
same date only mentions that ‘■ Swami 
Dvivi Kananda. the representative of the 
Brahmin faith’ was amongst the other 
speakers. The Chicago Herald tells us a 
little more: 

EACH IN HIS OWN LITTUi WELL 

HINDU MONK OF THE BRAHMO-SAMAJ [ siC ] 
TELLS AN APT AND INTERESTING FABLE 

Just before the close of the afternoon 
session, the Chairman called on Swami 
Vivekananda of Bombay, a monk of the 
Brahmo-Somaj [sic], for remarks, whoi 
was enthusiastically received, and re¬ 
sponded with a little speech. He said— 

[ Here the paper published the brief 
speech, and after quoting the story, it 
mentions ‘(Laughter)'; and during as well 
as at the end of the speech, there was 
‘(Applause)’. ] 

From Dr. Barrows’ World’s Parliament 
(pp. 123-26) we understand that Mr, H. 
Dharmapala. the General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society and the delegate of 
the Southern Buddhist Church of Ceylon. 
Colombo, read his paper on ‘The World’s 
Debt to Buddha’ in the afternoon session 
on Monday. September 18. His paper was 
too long, and continued in the evening ses¬ 
sion of September 19. Mr. Dharmapala was 
friendly to Swamiji. and Swamiji was kind 
enough to give a patient hearing to his long 
paper. This is revealed from the report of 
the Chicago Herald of September 19, which 
reported : ‘In the afternoon session yester¬ 
day. both the hall and the platform were 
fully occupied by interested listeners dur¬ 
ing the presentation of the four papers 
which constituted the programme. Among 
the learned gentlemen who had seats on 
the platform were : Rev. H. R. Harwers 
of England. . , . Joseph Cook of Boston. 


Swami Vivekananda, the Bombay monk. 

» 

• • • 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of September 
19, wrote about Swamiji : 

Swami Vivekananda [sic] of India, whose 
orange and cardinal robes and full face, with 
its unchanging smile, have marked him las a 
striking hgure on the platform during the ses¬ 
sions of the Parliament, is a learned Buddhist 
[sic] who has travelled from one end of his 
country to the other. Vivekanda [sic] 
learned yesterday for the first time that Christian 
ministers of the gospel were paid regular salaries 
for preaching what they considered to be the 
truth. This information was the source of great 
surprise to the follower of the ‘Light of Asia’, 
who said that he could hardly understand how 
it was that Americans could accept money for 
preaching the word of their God, as in his coun¬ 
try the members of the priesthood found it at 
variance with their teaching to accept money 
for anything but the bare necessities of life. 

‘We have no income’, said he, ‘except that 
of charity, and no use for money except to pur¬ 
chase food and raiment. We arc taught that the 
doing of good deeds is its own reward and to 
receive money as a recompense for that duty 
appears to us akin to sacrilege.’ 

It may be mentioned here that the 
Chicago newspapers have referred to 
Swamiji as belonging to ‘Brahmo-Somaj’ or 
as a ‘Buddhist Monk’. They might have mis¬ 
taken his friendship with the followers of 
these faiths like P. C. Mozoomdar and 
H. Dharmapala. It is not surprising, of 
course, if newspapers make such mistakes. 

Then came the memorable day for the 
Hindus, the golden day on which Swamiji 
read his paper on ‘Hinduism’. It was 
Tuesday. September 19, in the afternoon 
session that Swamiji read out this paper 
after three delegates had finished their 
addresses and reading papers. Rev. F. A. 
Noble was in the chair. This most popular 
paper was published either in full or in 
summarized form in the Chicago papers, 
like the Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago 
Daily Tribune and Chicago Herald. The 
text of this paper is available in the Com- 
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plete Works of Swami Vivekanandc^ and 
also in separate booklet form. What was 
not known about this day's event is that, 
before Swamiji started reading his paper, 
he gave a brief but heart-stirring speech. 
This speech of Swamiji’s was partly pub¬ 
lished in the Dubuque. Iowa, Times of 
September 29, 1893, and quoted by Marie 
Louise Burke in her New Discoveries?^ 
The full version of the same as available 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of September 
20. reads : 

Afternoon Session of Sept. 19— 
Congress of Religions 
HINDOO CRITICISES CHRISTIANITY 
MR. VIVEKANANDA SAYS RELIGION OF VEDAS 
IS RELIGION OF LOVE 
SAYS CHRISTIANITY IS INTOLERANT 

Dr. Noble presented Swami Vivekananda, the 
Hindoo monk, who was applauded loudly as he 
stepped forward to the center of the platform. 
He wore an orange robe, bound with a scarlet 
sash, and a pale yellow turban. The customary 
smile was on his handsome face and his eyes 
shone with animation. Said he : 

We who come from the East have sal here 
on the platform day after day and have been 
told in a patronizing way that we ought to 
accept Christianity because Christian nations 
are the most prosperous. We look about us 
and we see England, the most prosperous 
Christian nation in the world, with her foot 
on the neck of 250,000,000 Asiatics. We look 
back into history and see that the prosperity 

24- There are some minor variations in the 
version of the paper on ‘Hinduism’ published in 
the Chicago newspapers and that in the Com¬ 
plete Works. For instance, towards the end of 
the paper a part of the sentence reads in the 
Complete Works (I, p. 20), ‘the borders of the 
Sanpo*; while in the newspaper report (and also 
in World's Parliament. II, p. 978) it reads, ‘the 
borders of the Tasifu’. On investigation wc found 
that neither 'Sanpo* nor ‘Tasifu* gives any mean¬ 
ing. On studying Swamiji*s handwriting it was 
revealed to us that the word ‘Pacific’ in the 
Swami’s hand often looked like ‘Tasifu*. We, 
therefore, feel that the correct reading may bo 
‘the borders of the Pacific*. 

26* See New Discoveries, pp. 81-82. 


of Christian Europe began with Spain. Spain's 
prosperity began with the invasion of Mexico. 
Christianity wins its prosperity by cutting the 
throats of its fellow men. At such a price 
the Hindoo will not have prosperity. 

I have sat here today, and I have heard the 
height of intolerance. I have heard the creed 
of the Moslem applauded, when today the 
Moslem sword is carrying destruction into 
India. Blood and the sword are not for the 
Hindoo, whose religion is based on the law 
of love. (When the applause had ceased Mr. 
Vivekananda went to read his paper, a sum¬ 
mary of which follows :) . . . 

Swami Vivekananda wrote to his disciples 
and brother-disciples in India that the 
Parliament, of Religions was arranged to 
prove the superiority of Christianity, and to 
make a ‘heathen show*. As a matter of fact, 
no intolerant remarks were expected on the 
platform of the Parliament which had 
gathered to bring about the harmony of all 
religions. But somehow this could not be 
avoided. When the Eastern delegates heard 
from the Christian delegates attacks against 
their faiths, they paid them in the same 
coin. The New York Tribune (quoted in 
the Chicqgo Inter-Ocean of September 19, 
1893) had rightly pointed out: ‘Two classes 
of people will be disappointed in this great 
religious gathering—^those who have thought 
that out of it might be evolved some sort 
of universal or cosmic religion, and those 
who have expected that Christianity would 
confound all other religions. Neither of 
these things will happen. Everybody who 
has taken part in it will go home with his 
faith unimpaired. The gain from the 
Parliament wiU not lie in the fact that it 
has upset men’s faiths, but that it has 
impressed upon those who have followed 
its discussions some of the larger aspects 
of religion that underlie all the great faiths 
of the world.’2® 

On September 20. Swamiji was again on 
the platform to deliver the concluding 

29- The Chicago Inter-Ocean, September 19. 
1893, p. 6, col. 4. 
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address of the evening session, which has 
been partly published in the Complete 
Work^ under the title ‘Religion Not the 
Crying Need of India'. This was not, how¬ 
ever, the only theme of his speech ; nor 
was there any fixed subject given to him 
that day. Fromi Dr, Barrows' World's 
PaHiamen we learn that: ‘He concluded 
his speech by a few remarks on the Hindu 
doctrine of reincarnation.’^s The speech 
has been partly published in the book, but 
we do not know what ‘remarks about reincar¬ 
nation’ Swamiji made in conclusion. 

I'he Chicago Inter-Ocean of September 
21, reported the brief soul-stirring speech 
of Swami Vivekananda, with vivid details. 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Williams Momerie, of 
London, presided over the session of the 
Parliament that evening; Rev. D. J. 
Kennedy, O.S.P., of Somerset. Ohio, read 
his paper on ‘The Restoration of Sinful 
Man through Christ’; and Mr. William Pipe 
read Professor Isaac T. Headland’s paper 
on ‘Religion in Peking’. The Inter-Ocean 
wrote : 

At the close of the reading of Mr. Headland’s 
paper on ‘Religion in Peking’ Dr. Momerie 
announced that the other speakers bulletined for 
the evening had failed to appear. It was 9 
o'clock, and the main auditorium and galleries 
were well filled. There was an outburst of 
applause as they caught sight of the Hindoo 
monk, Vivekananda, sitting in his scarlet robe 
and orange .turban upon the platform. 

This popular Hindoo responded to the gener¬ 
ous applause by saying that he did not come to 
speak to-night. He took occasion, however, to 
criticise many of the statements made in the paper 
by Mr, Headland. Referring to the poverty which 
prevails in China, he said that the missionaries 
would do better work in appeasing hunger than 
in endeavoring to persuade the Chinese to 
renounce their faith of centuries and embrace 
Christianity at the price of food. And then the 
Hindoo stepped back on the platform and whis¬ 
pered to Bishop Keane, of the Catholic Church, 
a moment. 

2'1-See Complete Worki. I, p. 20. 

28. World’s Parliameni, I, p. 129, 


He then resumed his addressed by saying jthat 
Bishop Keane had told him that Americans 
would not be offended at honest criticism. He 
said he had heard of all the terrible things and 
horrible conditions which prevail in China, but 
he had not beard that any asylums had been 
erected by Christians for remedying all these 
difficulties. He said : 

Christian brethren of America, you are so 
fond of sending out missionaries to save the 
souls of heathens. I ask you, what have you 
done and are doing to save their bodies from 
starvation? (Applause). In India, there are 
300,000,000 men and women living on an 
average of a little more than 50 cents a month. 
I have seen them living for years upon wild 
flowers. Whenever there was a little famine, 
hundreds of thousands died of starvation. 
Christian missionaries come and offer life but 
only on condition that the Hindoos become 
Christians, abandoning the faith of their 
fathers and forefathers. Is it right? There 
are hundreds of asylums, but if the Moham¬ 
medans or the Hindoos go there they would 
be kicked out. There are thousands of 
asylums erected by Hindoos where everybody 
would be received. There are hundreds of 
churches that have been erected with the 
assistance of the Hindoos, but no Hindoo tem¬ 
ples for which a Christian has given a penny. 

What the East Needs 

Brethren of America, the crying evil of the 
East is not religion. We have more than relig¬ 
ion enough; what they want is bread, but 
they arc given a stone. (Applause). It is an 
insult to a suffering man dying of hunger to 
preach to him metaphysics. Therefore, if 
you wish to illustrate the meaning of ‘brother¬ 
hood’, treat the Hindoo more kindly, even 
though he be a Hindoo and is faithful to his 
religion. Send missionaries to them to teach 
them how better Jo earn a better piece of 
bread and not teach them metaphysical non¬ 
sense. (Great applause). 

And then the monk said, he was in ill health 
today and wished to be excused. But there were 
thunders of applause and cries of ‘go on’ and 
Mr. Vivekananda continued : 

The paper just read says something about 
the miserable and ignorant priest. The same 
may be said of India. T am one of those 
monks who have been described as beggarly. 
That i.s the pride of my life. (Applause). I am 
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proud in that sense to be Christ-like. I eat what 
I have today and think not of tomorrow. ‘Be¬ 
hold the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin’. The Hindoo carries that out 
literally. Many gentlemen present in Chicago, 
sitting on this platform, can testify that for 
the last twelve years, I never knew whence 
my next meal was coming. I am proud to be 
a beggar for the sake of the Lord. The idea 
in the East is to preach or teach anything for 
the sake O'f money is low and vulgar, but to 
teach the name of the Lord for pay is such 
a degradation as would cause the priest to lose 
caste and be spat upon. There is one sug¬ 
gestion in the paper that is true: If the priests 
of China and India were organized, there is 
an enormous amount of potential energy 
which could be used for regeneration of 
society and humanity. I endeavored to 
organize it in India, but failed for lack of 
money. It may be, I shall get the help 1 want 
in America. 

But we know it is very hard for a heathen 
to get any help from ‘Christian people’. 
(Great Applause). 1 have heard so much of 
this land of freedom, of liberty and freedom 
of thought that T am not discouraged. I 
thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

And then the popular visitor bowed gracefully 
and sought to retire with a graceful smile, but 
the audience cried to him to proceed, Mr. Vivek- 
ananda, fairly bubbling with an expression of 
good nature, then explained the Hindoo theory of 
incarnation [ reincarnation? ]. At the close of 
the address Dr. Momerie said that he now under¬ 
stood why the newspapers had well called this 
Parliament an approach to the millenium. ‘It is 
the greatest event in the religious history of man¬ 
kind ’ he said, ‘it has come from the great heart of 
the American people, and I congratulate Americans 
upon it. It makes me wish that I were an Ameri¬ 
can myself.’ 

And then the English divine was greated with 
an outburst of applause which approached an 
ovation, and one of the most enthusiastic meetings 
of the Parliament adjorned. 

The Chicago Herald also reported this 
electrifying speech of Swamiji in brief, the 
next day, saying : ‘During the evening ses¬ 
sion Suani Vive Kananda spoke extem¬ 
poraneously for a few moments. He said : 

. . . Mr. Vivi Kananda concluded his speech 
with references to Hindoo reincarnation.’ 
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Swamiji’s words might have entered like 
arrows into the hearts of some bigoted 
Christian listeners; but there were also 
liberal Christians in the audience who 
rather appreciated them. For these, Swamiji’s 
words acted as eye-openers. One such 
noble soul was Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Catholic 
Christians, who endorsed Swamiji’s view in 
his next day’s speech. The Chicago Herald 
of September 22, heralded this endorsement 
saying : 

During the morning. Bishop Keane, rector of 
the Catholic University at Washington, referred 
to the criticism of one of the Hindu monks on 
the work of the missionaries in India. ‘I 
endorse', said the Bishop with great impressiveness, 
‘the denunciation that was hurled forth last night 
against the system of pretended charity that 
offered food to the hungry Hindus at the cost 
ot their conscience and faith. It is a shame and 
a disgrace to those who call themselves Chris¬ 
tians.’ This sentiment evoked a storm of applause. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of the same 
date published a tiny news report about 
Swamiji. We do not know whether these 
words of Swamiji form a part of his short 
speech delivered on the evening of 
September 20, or part of his conversation 
with somebody. The report reads: 

‘Tell your missionaries’, said a Hindu a monk, 
‘tell them to go about from house to house in 
humble garb ; tell them to preach gentleness and 
mildness and to practise what they preach ; tell 
them to preach Christianity, but tell them not to 
teach that in order to become a Christian it is 
necessary to become a carnivore.’ 

. It may be noted that in those days it was 
rather daring to utter such word.s, and that 
too on Christian soil ; and unless one had 
the divine spark in him, one could not dare; 
nor would anyone listen to his words. One 
who had come down to establish true 
religion could alone do this humanly 
impossible job. 

The pious audience of the Parliament 
next listened to Swamiji’s brief address on 
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September 26 toward the close of the even¬ 
ing session. He delivered this speech at the 
request of Mr. H. Dharmapala, who had 
read his paper that day on ‘Buddhism’. The 
text of Swamiji’s address is published in the 
Complete Works.^^ About this speech, the 
Chicago Daily Inter\-Ocean of September 
27, reports : 

CRITICISM BY MR. VIVBKANANDA 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Dharma¬ 
pala asked Mr. Vivekananda, the Brahmin monk 
to criticise Buddhism. He said that Vivekananda 
being a priest in a different faith his criticism 
would not be partial to the Buddhist. Vivekananda 
is always received with applause in the Parlia¬ 
ment, and as he stepped forward at the side of 
Dr. Momene [Momerie], the Chairman, he was 
received with generous enthusiasm. The Hindu 
monk made a masterly plea for truth in what¬ 
ever faith it might be found. He said that Christ 
in the Brahman teaching was the same as his 
faith in Christianity. He had nothing but kind 
words for Buddhism, and as he gave evidence of 
bis culture in the history which underlies the 
different Oriental faiths, he closed with that sen¬ 
timent which has characterized the utterances of 
all the priests from the Orient and the Occident 
—a plea for tolerance, and the recognition of 
essential truth wherever it may be found. The 
scholarly language in which he clothed his appeal 
for a fair hearing and a calm consideration of 
the qualities which have kept alive the faith to 
which his life’s work is devoted struck a respon¬ 
sive chord in the audience, and he retired amid 
a thunder of applause. 

Swamiji in his short speech on Buddhism 
said : 

I am not a Buddhist, as you have heard, and 
vet 1 am. If China, or Japan, or Ceylon follow 
the teachings of the Great Master, India worships 
him as God incarnate on earth. You have just 
now heard that I am going to criticize Buddhism, 
but by that I wish you to understand only this : 
Far be it from me to criticize him whom I wor¬ 
ship as God incarnate on earth. But our views 
about Buddha are that he was not understood 
properly by his disciples. The relation between 
Hinduism (b> Hinduism I mean the religion of 
the Vedas) and what is called Buddhism at the 


present day is nearly the same as betwecai Judaism 
and Christianity. Jesus Christ was a Jew, and 
Shakya Muni was a Hindu. . . . Shakya Muni 
came to preach nothing new. He also, like Jesus, 
came to fulfil and not to destroy. . . . Again 1 
repeat, Shakya Muni came not to destroy, but 
he was the fulfilment, the logical conclusion, the 
logical development of the religion of the Hindus. 
. . . Hinduism cannot live without Buddhism, 
nor Buddhism without Hinduism. ... Let us then 
join the wonderful intellect of the Brahmin with 
the heart, the noble soul, the wonderful humaniz¬ 
ing power of the Great Master.^O 

On the last day of the Parliament (Septem¬ 
ber 27), some delegates delivered their final 
addresses. Swamiji also was presented be¬ 
fore the audience ; and he made his last 
speech at the main session in the following 
words : 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has 
become an accomplished fact, and the merciful 
Father has helped those who laboured to bring 
it into existence and crowned with success their 
most unselfish labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large 
hearts and love of truth first dreamed this won¬ 
derful dream and then realized it. My thanks to 
the shower of liberal sentiments that has over¬ 
flowed this platform. My thanks to this en¬ 
lightened audience for their uniform kindness to 
me and for their appreciation of every thought 
that tends to smooth the friction of religions.... 

Much has been said of the common ground of 
religious unity.... But if anyone here hopes that 
this unity would come by the triumph of any 
one of these religions and the destruction of 
the others, to him 1 say, ‘Brother, yours is an 
impossible hope.’ Do 1 wish that the Christian 
would become Hindu? God forbid. Do I wish 
that the Hindu or Buddhist would become 
Christian? God forbid. . . . The Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a 
Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But 
each must assimilate the others and yet preserve 
its individuality and grow according to its own 
law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown any¬ 
thing to the world it is this : It has proved to 
the world that holiness, purity and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church in the 
world, and that every system has produced men 


Sec Complete Works, 1, pp. 21-23. 30. Jffid. 
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and women of the most exalted charactef. 

In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own and the 
destruction of the others, 1 pity him from the 
bottom of my heart, and point out to him that 
upon the banner of every religion would soon be 
written, in spite of their resistence : Help, ®nd 
Not Fight’, ‘Assimilation, and Not Destruction’, 
•Harmony and Peace, and Not Dissension.’Sl 

With these fiery words, \^{hich only a 
inOssenger of the Lord could utter, Swainiji 
concluded his speech. After tiuotirtg this 
speech in his Workl’s Parliament, Dr. 
Barrows remarked : ‘Swami Vivekananda 
was always heard with interest by the Parlia¬ 
ment. but very little approval was shown 
to some of the sentiments expressed in his 
closing address.’32 

Whatever might be Dr. Barrows’ personal 
opinion—for he in the heart of his heart 
belonged to a group who had expected that 
the supremacy of Christianity would be 
proved at the Tarliamcnt and that Christ¬ 
ianity alone would triumph as a true relig¬ 
ion on the face of this earth—‘the public 
reaction was different’. One Lucy Monroe 
in her letter to the Critic, published on 
October 7. 1893, recalled : 

But eloquent as were many of the brief 
speeches at this meeting . . . no one expressed 
so well the spirit of the Parliament, its limita¬ 
tions and its finest influence, as did the Hindoo 
monk. I copy his address in full, but I can only 
suggest its effect upon the audience, for he is 
an orator by divine right, and his strong intelli¬ 
gent face in its picturesque setting of yellow and 
orange was hardly less interesting than these 
earnest words and the rich, rhythmical utterance 
he gave them.’33 

And a year later the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
wrote : 

There was no delegate to the Parliament of 
Religions who attracted niore courteous attention 
in Chicago by his winning ways, his ability, and 
his fearless discussion of all questions relating 

31. For complete version steibul., pp. 23-24. 

32. World’s Parliament, I, p. 171* 

33. Complete Works. Ill, 1970, p. 475. 
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to his religion than Swami Vivekananda, who 
represented the Hindoos. ... he defended the 
Hindoo religion and philosophy with an elo¬ 
quence and power that not only won admiration 
for himself but consideration for his own 
teachings.34 

The Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Daily Inter-Ocean of September 28, pub¬ 
lished Swamiji’s final address in brief; and 
before quoting the speech, the latter wrote : 
‘Swami Vivekananda, the popular and cul¬ 
tured Hindu monk, was applauded when 
he arose to speak.’ 

Towards the close of the main session of 
the Parliament. Mr. Bonney spoke his last 
words. Besides many other other things, he 
said : 

...The'wonderful success of this first actual 
Congress of the Religions of the world is the 
realization of a conviction which has held my 
heart for many years.... And now farewell. A 
thousand congratulations and tlianks for the co¬ 
operation and aid of all who have contributed 
to the glorious results which we celebrate this 
night. Henceforth the religions of th-i world 
will make war, not on each other, but on the 
giant evils that afflict mankind. Henceforth let 
ail throyghout the world, who worship God and 
love their fellow men, join in the anthem of the 
angels: 

Glory to God in the highest ! 

Peace on earth, good will among men !3o 

After Mr. Bonney finished his address, 
the great assembly joined with Dr. E. C. 
Hirsch in the Lord’s Prayer, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a prayer of benediction delivered 
by Bishop Keane. In the end the Apollo 
Club sang ‘America’, and the first great 
Parliament was then declared closed. 

Although the main drama of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions was over, it will be worth¬ 
while to see in brief, what the Chicago 
papers said about its overall result. The 
Chicago Evening Journal of September 28, 
wrote : 

34. Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

35. World's Parliament. I, pp. 184-85, 186. 
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Whatever may be the opinion of the parti¬ 
cipants themselves, to the man on the fence the 
most remarkable feature of the religious Parlia¬ 
ment that has just closed was the fact that men 
of such diametrically opposite creeds succeeded 
in swapping opinions for seventeen days with¬ 
out calling each other names or forgetting the 
amenities due each other as students and gentle¬ 
men. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean of the same 
date wrote : 

The Great Parliament Prorogued 

The term Parliament has taken on a new 
meaning. From this time on, it will be invested 
with a significance never before associated with 
it. No longer confined to politics and one nation, 
it has been clothed with the drapery of the Spirit 
and given the wings of man’s highest nature and 
loftiest thoughts. The Parliament at London can 
boast that it represents a kingdom upon which 
the sun never sets, the Parliament at Chicago 
represents the entire religious wjrld. 

This Parliament of Religions began its session 
at the Hall of Columbus Monday, Sept. 11, 
and closed Wednesday, Sept. 27. It must not 
be confounded with the Religious Congresses, 
which began Sunday, Aug. 27, an.l will con¬ 
tinue until Sunday, Oct. 15. ... 

. . . The field of religion is not merely that 
part of the world under the spiritual husbandry 
of the Chri.stian churches. The Orient is not so 
utterly waste and barren as the Occident has 
imaged. Hereafter, Japan, China, India and 
Ceylon will stretch out before the mind's eye 
as a part of the civilized world. . . . 


The Chicago Record of September 29. 
had written : 

The Parliament of Religions which came to a 
close Wednesday was, on the whole, a success. 
Some of the speakers and essayists departed from 
the original plan and insisted upon bringing for¬ 
ward theological doctrines which always have 
been and probably always will be in dispute. 
Hiey displayed a narrowness of spirit which was 
quite out of place in an assemblage of that kind. 
Fortunately there were not many extremists pres¬ 
ent and the discussions were, as a general thing, 
libral in thought and temperate in tone. 

That much good will result from the Parlia¬ 
ment cannot be doubted. The men who took 
part in it have learned to respect each other and 
to recognize the fact, as Suaami Vive Kananda 
said last night, that holiness, purity and charity 
are not the exclusive possessions of any church 
in the world. The meetings have had a broaden¬ 
ing and elevating influence, the effect of which, 
it is hoped, «nll be made apparent in a closer 
bond of fellowship between those who have the 
eternal welfare of mankind at heart. The world 
will be better because the Congress of Religions 
has been held. . . . 

All these reports go to show, how broad¬ 
ening and elevating was the effect of the first 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
It has as it were given a new message for 
the forthcoming generation of the twentieth 
century. And we see the concrete result 
at present : The religions of the world are 
more tolerant towards each other. 

(To be concluded) 


*A11 the sins of the body fly away if one chants the name of God and sings 
His glories’. 


—Sii Ramakrishna 
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MRS. GERTRUDE EMERSON SEN 


It is more than fifty years—^way back in 
March 1927—that I first met Sister Chris¬ 
tine. II had built a small house in a village 
named Pachperwa in eastern U.P. with the 
plan of staying there for a year to study 
Indian viUage life, but the need to collect 
some money compelled me to make a hasty 
trip to Calcutta. In a conversation with the 
American Consul there, he casually asked me 
if I had ever been out to Belur Math,* and 
when I said no, he proposed that we might 
go there the following Sunday. He added 
that if a young Indian friend of his, Mr. 
Boshi Sen,3 who was intimately acquainted 
with many of the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Order, could accompany us, it would make 
things easier. ‘Boshi Sen ?’ I repeated in 
surprise. ‘I met him in New York four 
years ago!* Contacted on the telephone, 
Boshi Sen said he would be only too de¬ 
lighted to go with us. 

I had no sooner returned to my hotel than 
Boshi Sen was again on the line, inviting me 
to have lunch at his house the next day. 
‘You will never be able to find the place in 
this rabbit-warren of lanes in north Calcutta,’ 
he said, ‘so I will call for you.’ 

The author, then Miss Gertrude Emerson, 
was an Associate Editor of the Asia, a monthly 
journal published from Concord, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A. She had come on a year’s leave to India in 
order to study Indian village life, with a view to 
write a book on the subject, and settled at Pach¬ 
perwa, a village in Gonda district of the then 
United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh).— Ed. 

2* The Headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission, started by 
Swami Vivekananda.— Ed, 

3* Mr. Boshisn^r Sen (1887-1971) was an 
eminent scientist of India, and founder of the 
Vivekananda Laboratory of Almora) He met 
the author for the first time in 1923 at New 
York, and they were consequently married 
‘exactly nine years’ later at Calcutta.—£d. 


On the way, next day, Boshi told me I 
would be meeting Sister Christine (formerly 
Christine Greenstidel), an American disciple 
of Swami Vivekananda, who had been runn¬ 
ing a school in Calcutta for Indian girls and 
young widows together with Sister Nivedita 
(Margaret Noble), Vivekananda’s Irish- 
English disciple. Sister Christine had lost 
her health, however, and was now living with 
him. ‘She has given her life for India,’ he 
said, ‘and the least India can do for her, is 
to take care of her now.’ He called her 
‘Mother’. 

We entered an open courtyard of Boshi’s 
house, climbed some stairs built against the 
courtyard wall, and were greeted by Sister 
Christine at the top. She was tall and thin, 
and seemed to me to be in her sixties. She 
was dressed in Western style, with a long 
skirt and a scarf about her shoulders. Her 
voice was deep and modulated, and her dark 
eyes ^appeared to look through and beyond 
one. The drooping lid over the left eye 
gave her face an odd expression. Somehow 
I at once felt that here was ‘a presence*. 

This upper room was apparently the only 
one in the house for receiving guests. Opca- 
ing onto a narrow veranda overhanging the 
lane below, it was sparsely furnished, with 
only a desk, a single cha'r and a couch, 
which became Sister Christine’s bed at night. 
A small square opening cut through a recess 
in the inner wall looked straight down into 
Boshi Sen’s one-man Vivekananda Labora¬ 
tory, once the kitchen of the house, and 
through th‘s opening Sister Christine could 
speak to him at any time. The window was 
covered by a curtain, and behind it hung her 
clothes. At the far end, the room led into ano¬ 
ther small room. This room was the one in 
which Boshi and his younger brother ‘TSbu’ 
had nursed their sick Guru, Swami Sada- 
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nanda—first disciple of Swami Vivelca- 
nanda—for two years, until his death in 
1911. Now it was the shrine-room where, 
daily worship and meditation were observed. 
Boshi knelt reverently before his Guru’s bed 
which held his ashes in a round copper box, 
and a large framed photograph of him 
propped up aga'nst a pil.ow. 

The main room was also the dining-room, 
and lunch was now ready. We sat down on 
cushions placed on the polished red cement 
floor, with our plates in front of us. S'ster 
Christine and I had spoons ( a concession to 
our Western origins), but Boshi rolled his 
rice and dal into little balls with his fmgers 
and popped them neatly into his mouth. 
Fru't and coffee ended the simple meal. 
Seeing that Sister Christine would have 
difficulty in rising from floor-level, I held 
her beneath the arms and started to lift her. 
Frail as she had seemed, her dead-weight 
was almost too much for me, and I had to 
exert every ounce of my strength not to drop 
her! 

There was no question of Sister Christine 
going with us to Belur Math the next day. 
She was not well enough. But Boshi said 
they would soon be escaping from the Cal¬ 
cutta heat, already oppressive. They were 
planning to leave in May for Almora (U. P.), 
a beautiful spot in the Himalayas, where 
they had spent the previous summer with 
two American artists, Earl and Achsah 
Brewster, all as guests of ‘Tantine’, Miss 
MacLeod.4 They began to wonder how I 
could possibly survive the months ahead in 
my village of Pachperwa, m<nus every civi¬ 
lized convenience, and suggested that, instead. 
T join them in Almora! The house which 
bad been rented for them had a guest-room. 

Miss Josephine MacLeod was one of the 
ardent admirers of Swami Vivekananda, whom 
she had first met in New York in the January of 
1895. After the Swami's passing away also, she 
remained friendly to the Ramakrishna Order, 
and helped in the Swami’s cause.—Ed. 


and 1 would be more than welcome to it. 

I thanked them for their warm invitation, 
but refused, saying 1 had made up my mind 
to live the year out in my village, whatever 
the difficulties. When I said goodbye, how¬ 
ever. I realized I had suddenly acquired two 
new friends. 

Back in the village (Pachperwa), I began 
to receive letters from Almora, urging me 
to change my mind, and I began to waver. 
It was not the heat or mosquitoes which were 
proving unendurable, but time was running 
out. I had taken a year’s leave of absence 
from my editorial desk* in New York, and 
I was supposed to be w'ritlng a book about 
my village experiences. Inadvertently, and 
without any qualifications whatever, I had 
become a ‘doctor’ in the eyes of the villagers. 
If not a missionary, I must be a doctor 
they said. They began coming to me for 
help, not only from my own village, but 
from all the villages round about, and at all. 
hours of the day and night. I sent for a 
few standard med'eines from Lucknow, and 
sought advice from the district health and 
sanitary officers, who occasionally turned 
up from their headquarters at Gonda. They 
suppl'ed me with an anti-cholera mixture 
when we were having a cholera epidemic, 
and also with all sorts of health posters, 
which I tacked up on the wall of the back 
veranda. Progress on the book was almost 
at a standstill, however. Hoping that if 1 
ceased to be a ‘doctor’ for a few weeks, I 
might make better headway, I finally left 
Pachperwa for Almora early in August. 

Life in Almora swiftly settled down into a 
pleasant routine, after we had celebrated 
Sister Christine’s birthday appropriately on 
the seventeenth of the month. She was 
decorated with a marigold garland and given 
some small presents. Ashu, the Bengal' 

5* The Editorial office of the Asia magazine, 
of which the author was an Associate Editor, 
was at 468 Fourth Avenue, New York.— Ed. 
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cook, made her a birthday-cake for tea. and 
for dessert at supper we had her favourite 
apple-sauce. The mornings were then set 
aside for regular work. Propped up with 
pillows on the front veranda. Sister Christine 
was writing her ‘Memoirs’.® Boshi was 
working in his laboratory—no longer in a 
transformed kitchen as in Calcutta, but in 
what would otherwise have been the draw¬ 
ing-room at Kundan House! I stayed in my 
room and managed to type rough drafts of 
two or three chapters of ‘Voiceless India*. 
When it was not raining, in the afternoons 
we all went out together, Boshi and I walk¬ 
ing, Sister Christine riding in a dandy—a 
chairlike device carried on shoulder-poles by 
a team of sturdy hillmen. We explored the 
wooded paths of the Cantonment, went out 
beyond Granite HUl. sometimes returned the 
calls of neighbours, occasionally went to the 
bazaar to watch some procession, and once 
went all the way out to Kasar Devi to visit 
Swami Mokshadananda, or ‘Brother Maha- 
raj’ as he was called—one of the Swamis of 
the little Ramakrishna Kutir at Almora, who 
was temporarily making a retreat in a tiny 
stone hut surrounded by masses of flowering 
cosmos on a lonely peak five miles away. 

The best time of all was when we gathered 
in my room after supper at night, and Sister 
Christine read aloud what she had written in 
the morning, or they asked me to read from 
some book of Swami Vivekananda. Discus¬ 
sions and stories followed, and there was 
much talk about Vivekananda, Sadananda, 
the Holy Mother. Swami Brahmananda and 
others whom she or Boshi had known per- 

These ‘Memoirs’ of Sister Christine, affec¬ 
tionately entitled by Mr. Boshi Sen as ‘MSmIoo’s 
Memoirs’ (M3mloo being Christine’s nickname 
by Mr. Boshi Sen), have been partly published 
in the Prabuddha Bnarata of 1931 and 1945; and 
later published in the Reminiscences of Swami 
Vivekananda, Mayavati ; Advaita Ashrama. The 
remaining part is being published in this issue. 
Sister Christine, i.t is said, could not complete 
her ‘Memoirs’, however.—Ed. 


sonally. I heard the stoiy for the first time 
of how Sister Christine and her friend 
Mrs. Funkc had attended the five lectures 
given in Detroit by Swami Vivekananda 
early in 1894, about six months after he had 
become famous overnight as the outstanding 
speaker at the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago in 1893. Th^ were then, deeply 
inspired, but had lost track of him thereafter 
for a year and a half, until suddenly they 
learned that the Swami was at Thousand 
Island Park on the St. Lawrence River in 
New York State, with a group of devoted 
followers. They set out the next day, and 
after a journey of several hundred miles 
arrived at the place late on the rainy night 
of Saturday, July 6. 1895. Unannounced 
and unknown to h'm though they were, 
Swamiji received them graciously, and asked 
his hostess kindly to find accommodation for 
them in the house. It seemed that he was 
to initiate some of the group on the follow¬ 
ing Monday. Boshi told me how Swamiji 
had looked at Sister Chri-stine and said, *I 
have not had time to know you. May I 
read ypur mind ?’ ‘Yes’, she answered at 
once. ‘All of it? he a.sked. ‘Ye.s’, she said 
again. ‘Brave girl !* he remarked, and he 
inliated Christine with the others on that day. 

I remember particularly her description of 
one Sunday morning at Thousand Island 
Park, when Swami Vivekananda kept pacing 
up and down the upper veranda, saying over 
and over, as if talking to himself: ‘To or¬ 
ganize. or not to organize? If I organize, 
the spirit will diminish. If I do not organize, 
'the message will not spread.’ The Swami 
was thinking aloud about his plans for the 
future, when he would return to India. The 
ultimate decision, of course, was organiza¬ 
tion, and the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission came into existence at his bidding. 
Part of the plan as already foreshadowed 
was a school in Bengal for girls and young 
widows—a school Christine would join seven 
years later. 
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How gladly she would have followed him 
to India at once, but she was not free to do 
so. Her father had brought the family from 
Nuremberg in Germany to Detroit in the 
United States, when Christine was only three 
years old. When she was seventeen, her 
father died suddenly, and Christine had to 
take up a teaching position in order to 
support her mother and younger sisters. 

Swami Vivekananda continued to write 
many letters after his return to India, and 
they met again in England and America.^ 
Finally after her mother’s death, the Swami 
sent Christine the passage money as a gift 
from Mrs. Sevier, and she arrived in Calcutta 
in 1902, just at the beginning of the hot 
season.* With the special consideration he 
had always shown for Christine, Swami 
Vivekananda sent her away almost im¬ 
mediately to be the guest of Mrs. Sevier at 
Mayavati, in the Himalayas. There came 
the sad news that Swami Vivekananda had 
given up the body on July 4, 1902. Never 
was she to see him again! Tf I had been 
there, I would like to see how death could 
ever have taken him,* she remarked. ‘At the 
time, I felt as if I really had the power to 
shake the very stars in their courses !’ 

But S’ster Christine had come to India 
only to help in Swamiji’s work, so she re¬ 
turned to Calcutta early in 1903, and joined 

r. Swami Vivekananda went to the West for 
the second time in the June of 1899, and he had 
invited Christine and Mrs. Funke to meet him 
in England. Accordingly, they met their Master 
there on July 31, and returned with him to 
America after a fortnight's stay in London. Later 
on, she met him in the July of 1900, when the 
Swami went as her guest to Detroit, for a week.— 
Ed. 

8. Sister Christine’s mother passed away some 
t ine towards the end of 1901, and Swaraiji 
appears to have received the news after he had 
sent Christine a cheque of S 480 On December 
18, 1901. He therefore wrote to her again on 
December 25 to condole on her death. Sister 
Christine ultimately reached Calcutta on April 
7, 1902, in response to Swamiji’s call.—Erf. 


hands with Nivedita, who had already started 
a school there ahead of her. These two 
Western disciples of Swami Vivekananda 
were of very different temperaments, though 
both had the same love and reverence for 
their Guru. The fiery Irish revolutionary 
Nivedita greatly attracted the young Bengali 
intelligencia, more especially because she 
herself belonged to the ruling race. On 
Sunday mornings some of them would 
always be found at ‘The Sisters’ House’, as 
it was called, carrying on animated dis¬ 
cussions. Nivedita was a popular lecturer, 
and she was often away on lecture tours. 
She also spent a good part of her time 
upstairs in her room, writing. Money 
earned from her lectures and books, she gave 
to the school. Meanwhile. Christine was 
left to carry on the heavier part of the 
routine teaching, downstairs. Despite her 
quiet manner, she was no less of an ardent 
nationalist than Nivedita. Once in a Cal¬ 
cutta tram, a student, assuming her to be a 
haled Englishwoman, deliberately stepped 
on her foot in passing. Her only reaction 
was one of joy. How wonderful that 
Indians were showing such independent 
spirit! Surely they would soon shake off 
the foreign rule. 

There were many problems to face in those 
early days. It was not easy to persuade 
reticent Indian women of the neighbour¬ 
hood, accustomed to seclusion, to send their 
daughters to a school run by two Western 
women. Resistance was slowly overcome,, 
and the girls came. They were taught 
reading and writing, and also some sewing, 
painting and modelling, but always stress 
was laid on basic Indian ideals and values, 
such as Swamiji had stressed. 

Another difficult problem for Sister 
Christine was the fact that, since she had 
not actually been boni in America, and 
therefore was only a naturalized American 
citizen, she was compelled by the law to 
return to America periodically in order to 
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keep her America citizenship. She went 
to America in the April of 1910, and on 
her return in the beginning of next year, 
went to Mayavati to spend some months 
there. Jt was when she was away at 
Mayavati that Nivedita died at Darjeeling 
in October 1911. Sister Christine took the 
whole responsibility of the School, and 
carried on the work efficiently with the 
help of Sister Sudhira. till she left again for 
America in April 1914. When she was 
away. World War One suddenly broke out, 
and this time, due to the impossible trans¬ 
port situation, she was unable to return to 
India for ten years. 

Sister Christine did not waste her t'me 
while in America, however. She lectured 
extensively on various aspects of Indian 
life, history, philosophy and religion. It 
was a totally different picture she presen¬ 
ted from the familiar one given by the 
missionaries. She must have often startled 
her audiences. She described with amuse¬ 
ment how at a public meeting which was 
to be addressed by several speakers, one 
after another had arisen to introduce him¬ 
self or herself by saying, ‘My name is So- 
and-so,’ ‘I am Mrs. So-and-so,* 'I am Miss 
So-and-so,’ etc. When it came her turn 
to speak. Sister Christine stood up and 
merely began by reciting well-known stan¬ 
zas from a hymn of Shankaracharya, as 
translated from the Sanskrit by Viveka- 
nanda: 

1 am neither the mind, 
nor the intellect, nor the ego, 
nor the mind-stuff; 

I am neither the body, 
nor the changes of the body ; 

I am neither the senses of hearing, 
taste, smell or sight.... 

Nor was I ever bom. 
nor had I parents, 
friends and relations.... 

I am Existence Absolute. 


Knowtedge Absolute, Bliss Absolute— 

1 am He. 1 am He. (Shivoham, Shivoham).’^ 

One can well imagine the puzzlement of 
her audience. Was the lady really sane ? 
But years later in America, I met an artist 
who remembered having heard Sister Chris¬ 
tine lecture once, and he insisted that he 
distinctly saw a blue light all around her 
as she sxrakel 

It was on her return to Calcutta from the 
long ten-year period of exile that she found 
herself confronted with new conditions at the 
school. Although she had trained Sister 
Sudhira to take her place during her 
absence, she saw that the management had 
greatly changed. (As yet there wa)s no 
Sarada Math in existence and no Sarada 
Mission Sisters, like the Sisters of today 
who so ably run what is now officially 
known as the Sarada Mission’s Sister 
Nivedita Girls’ School, with a house of 
tiieir own in Nivedita Lane.) Christine felt 
that she had no place in the new set-up. 
With an aching heart, she resigned. Her 
health ^ had greatly deteriorated, and she 
had no money. It was then that Boshi Sen 
offered her a home in his little 8 Bosepara 
Lane house, just opposite the old school. 
It was Nivedita who had originally rented 
that house for Boshi Sen and his brother 
to take care of their sick Guru, Swami 
Sadananda, in whose charge Swami 
Vivekananda had placed her when she 
came to India, and who was therefore her 
brother-disciple. 

In the peaceful atmosphere of Almora in 
1927, the o!d life was left behind for Sister 
Christine. Her karma of work was finished, 
she said, and now she felt free to follow 
what she believed to be her real path, the 
path of Raja Yoga. Her mind had become 
one-pointed—pointed only toward Viveka- 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati ; Advaita Ashrama, IV, 1972, pp. 391- 
92. 
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Banda, and the Realization he had promised 
her she would have. ‘If only I could have 
asked him about certain things 1 need to 
know now !‘ she said wistfully one morning. 
And lo and behold—that very night he 
came to her in a dream, and gave her the 
exact answers to all her questions! ‘Do 
this,’ he said. ‘Don’t do that. Do that. 
Don't do this.’ Thus the Guru smoothed 
the path for her. 

While 1 recognized her spiritual and 
intellectual qualities, 1 also saw the loving 
side of her nature, in the way she would 
stroke the cheek of any little Indian child 
who happened lo come near her; but on 
two occasions during my stay at Almora 
that summer, I was rather astonished at 
what seemed to nie a curious descent from 
the status of a highly developed soul. A 
tailor was squaring on the veranda, mak¬ 
ing her a new dress. When she tried it on 
one morning, she found many things wrong 
with it. Almost weeping with annoyance, 
she scolded the tailor sharply. The second 
occasion was when a letter came, announc¬ 
ing the death of her old friend Mrs. Funke. 
The only remark she made, after a few 
moments of silence, was ‘She might at 
least have left me a little money!’ Later, I 
came to understand better. Her whole 
life had been one of intense struggle and 
extreme poverty. There was a time, Boshi 
said, when she walked over the Calcutta 
streets with the soles of her shoes utterly 
worn out. At present she was receiving an 
annual gift of five hundred dollars from 
Tantinc (Miss MacLeod), but it was scarcely 
enough to meet her minimum expenses. 
How, then, could she afford lo have a new 
dress spoiled when she did not know when 
she would ever have another? As for the 
money, if only her friend Mrs. Funke had 
indeed left her a little legacy, how greatly 
it would have eased her situation! It was 
against her own stark background that she 
had spoken as she did, and I felt guilty 


for not having adequately recognized the 
fact. More in keeping with her true nature 
was the remark that she would gladly hve 
all the hardships and sufferings of her life 
a thousand times over again, for the wonder¬ 
ful privileges that had been hers! 

At Almora, 1 also did not realize at first 
the real state of her poor health. Her 
mind was as clear and lucid as her writing 
(I envied her ability to put into just the 
right words and just the right number of 
words whatever she wanted to say), but her 
body did not function properly. She could 
walk barely a few steps at a time in the 
garden because of a bad heart; and though 
she took great care of her diet, there were 
times when she suffered acute acidity. 
Then, late one afternoon, she had a severe 
heart attack. With every breath came a 
cry of agony, and I thought she was surely 
going to die. It was impossible to get a 
doctor in a hurry, but Boshi. long used lo 
nursing, seemed to know exactly what to 
do. He immediately applied a hot cloth 
repeatedly wrung out in turpentine to her 
chest, and he ordered me to massage her 
legs and feet. After some time, her breath¬ 
ing grew easier and the spasms passed. 
Then she fell asleep. Boshi and 1, not 
speaking, sat watching beside her bed until 
late into the night. When the doctor came 
the next morning, he administered some 
heart stimulant, and after a few days she 
appeared to have recovered completely. 

It was October now, and the snow peaks 
were back in all their glory. It was cold 
enough to have a fire lighted in my room 
for the nightly gathering. 1 knew there was 
no further excuse to linger on longer in 
Almora. Besides. I had promised the 
villagers of Pachperwa that 1 would return. 
(I had also asked for. and received a short 
extension of my leave, so that I could make 
up for time lost while away. The day 
before my departure from Almora, as wc 
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were standing in the doorway between her 
room and mine. Sister Christine placed both 
her hands on my head and blessed me. 
It was an act of extreme grace, giving me 
of her best, but it seemed to leave her 
almost as exhausted as I had felt on that 
day in Calcutta, when I had tried to lift 
her from the floor. 

The leave-taking was not as sad as it 
would have been, had we not already made 
a tentative plan, circumstances permitting 
for Sister Christine and Boshi to break 
journey on their way down to Calcutta in 
December, and pay me a little vis't. It 
would not be in the village, which was too 
(far away, but at Balrampur, capital of the 
Maharaja’s estate in whxh the village lay. 
about half-way on the branch railway line 
between Lucknow and Pachperwa. When 
the day of their arrival was confirmed, I 
borrowed a car from the tutor of the young 
Maharaja and picked them up at Gonda. in 
order to save Christine as much of the 
tiring train journey as possible. At Balram¬ 
pur. arrangements had already been made 
for us to have three rooms at the Maharaja’s 
guest-house, and Chrstine drew the ‘royal’ 
suite! 

The real lure was not just a visit to me, 
but the promise 1 had held out to Sister 
Christ'ne of taking her to the ruined site of 
the famous Jetavana Monastery, built close 
to the ancient Kosala capital of Sravasii by 
Anathapindika, a rich merchant, for the 
Buddha and the yellow-robed monks 'f his 
Order. The humble village of Sahet Maher, 
only some ten m'les or so along a road 
leading out from Balrampur. had been 
identified as the former site of the ancient 
Sravast’, and in the near-by jungle lay the 
ruins of the great monastery. Here the 
Buddha had spent many a rain-retreat; and . 
here, according to the Buddhist annals, he 
had recited no fewer than 410 of the 550 
Jataka stores, or stories of his previous 
lives; and here also many of his famous 
parables were told, to bring home his 

7 


teachings. Sister Christine knew Buddhist 
histotry well, had visited Gaya and some of 
the Buddhist cave-temples in her earlier 
days in India, and she shared Vivekananda’s 
profound love for the Blessed One. This 
it was that had made her willirg to under¬ 
take the extra strain of a long journey. 

The next morning we set out by car, but 
presently came to a place where, by pre¬ 
vious arrangement through the courtesy of 
the manager of the estate, one of the 
Maharaja’s elephants was waiting to take 
Sister Chr'Stine up the winding path through 
the forest to all that was left of the great 
monastery—^a few broken walls overgrown 
with rank foliage and what may have been 
the floor perhaps of the assembly-hall. 
Keeping it correctly on her right s'de. Sister 
Christine began to circumambulate the 
platfonn, reciting something inaudibly to 
herself in a low voice. Was she reciting 
the words of that stupendous resolve of the 
Buddha-yet-to-be. as he sat down under 
the Bodhi-tree? ‘Let my skin, my nerves, 
and my bones dry up. and my flesh and 
blood. Xet this body dissolve back into pri¬ 
mal nothingness, if need be. I move not. until 
I attain Supreme Enlightenment.’ Or per¬ 
haps she was remembering the touching 
story of K’sogotamite 

The intensity of Sister Christine’s mood 
lifted us all to a higher plane of feeling, 
which had not entirely disappeared when I 

10* Kisogotami was a young girl of SrSvasti, who 
went from house to house carrying her dead 
child in her arms, asking, was there no one who 
could give her medicine to make him well again? 
At last she came to the Blessed One at Jetavana, 
and he, looking at her compassionately, ans¬ 
wered, ’Yes, if you can bring me some mustard 
seed from a house where f»one has ever died.’ 
Again she went from house to house, begging 
such mustard seed, but alas, at every house some¬ 
one had died—a parent, a son, maybe a slave. 
Then her mind was illuminated. Then she under¬ 
stood: ‘Transitoriness is the law of life, all who 
are bom must die.* And leaving her dead child 
in the forest, she went her sorrowful way. 
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saw them off the following day at Gonda. 
If all arising things are ceasing things, thra 
every meeting must have a parting. Would 
we ever meet again, I wondered, as the train 
pulled out of the station? 

The answer came much sooner than could 
have been imagined. I was indeed to see 
Christine—though on only two more occa¬ 
sions—in America! 

I had been home in New York less than 
two months when I received a letter from 
Boshi, mailed at Madras, saying he and 
Sister Christine were already on their way 
to Europe! He had submitted a paper, 
hopefully for oubh’cation in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, but his sponsor in 
London wanted some actual demonstrations to 
prove the validity of his conclusions. An 
English friend cabled the money for him to 
come over, and here they were on the way. 
He would have to remain in England, how¬ 
ever, while Christine would go on alone to 
her family in Detroit. Then another miracle 
happened. After six months, this time an 
American friend, Glen Overton, sent him 
passage money to come to America, saying 
his own grocery bill could wait! As his 
steamer manoeuvered slowly alongside. Sister 
Christine and I unexpectedly met at the 
wharf both there to welcome Boshi. *1Vah, 
Swamift Maharaj ji ki jaiV she called out in 
a loud clear voice, as soon as he became 
distinguishable, leaning over the rail and 
waving to us. ‘Wah, Guru ji ki fateh \’ 
And Boshi shouted back the same joyous 
salutation. 

Weeks and months slipped past, until they 
became almost two yeais. By working at 
night after office hours, I had finally finished 
the book. Then the proofs had to be read. 
Boshi was in and out of the city, visiting 
universities, attending scientific meetings and 

M* The author left India for New York in 
mid-February of 192S, and Mr. Boshi Sen and 
Sister Christine left for the West by the end of 
March, the same year.—£</. 


conferences, until he eventually settled down 
to do some new research on the electric 
charge of the protoplasmic particles in s'ngle 
living cells, at New York University. S'ster 
Christine, he told me. was in a nurs'ng home 
far uptown, close to where he had a room. 
’See how Swamiji takes care of her I * he 
said. Tt is one of the best nursing homes 
in New York City. It is run by her friends 
Mrs. LeRoy. She gets all her special diet, 
and there are doctors and nurses at hand 
day and night, and she doesn’t have to pay 
a cent! She could never have had this care 
any place else in the world.’ But in spite of 
the care, there were days when she was very 
ill indeed. Visitors were turned away. And 
then one day, early in the morning of March 
27, 1930, Boshi phoned me, and in a choking 
voice said that all was over. Death had 
come to her release only an hour before. He 
wanted me to come to the nursing home at 
once. 

When I arrived, having stopped on the 
way to buy some flowers—that last tribute 
we offer to the dead—I was taken into a 
large room where a number of people had 
already gathered. I did not know any of 
them. I thought they must be people from 
the nursing home, or friends of Mrs. LeRoy. 
On a bed near the window lay the still form 
of Sister Christine, dressed in white, and the 
familiar scarf draped around her face. 1 
placed the flowers at her feet. There was a 
look of great peace on her face. The lines 
of weariness and pain were no longer there, 
as if the hand of death had gently erased 
them. At the very end, her face was illumi¬ 
nated with a divine smile, Boshi said; and, 
with tears falling, ’Now she has joined 
Swamiji.’ A strange and awkward period 
followed. Hour after hour dragged on. with 
no one speakmg. No one knew why we 
were having to wait so long. To break the 
tension. Boshi suddenly handed me tome 
typewritten pages and asked me to read them 
aloud. They were a birthday tribute to her 
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written by Achsah Brewster, in her own 
poetic and higi^y imaginative style, p^sen- 
ted in the summer ot 1926, whicn they had 
ad spent together at Almora. At last some¬ 
one explained that there was trouble about 
the cremation. According to Hindu custom, 
Boshi wanted it to be performed the same 
day, but the city authorities, from whom 
permission had to be obtained, could not 
understand why such haste. Was anything 
wrong? Many telephone messages were ex¬ 
changed, and someone from the police 
department even called. It was not until 
the middle of the afternoon that all forma¬ 
lities were cleared. Now the hearse stood at 
the door, and in taxis and cars we followed 
it to the crematorium. The old worn gar¬ 


ment of the body, of no further use to Chris¬ 
tine, was committed to destruction, and Boshi 
was left to ooilect the ashes to take back 
with him to India. 

After our marriage in Calcutta two years 
later, and our permanent move to Almora, 
Sister Christine’s room at Kundan House 
naturally became our m^itation room. On 
top of the little altar-box covered with its 
white cloth, behind pictures of Sri Ruma- 
krishna. Holy Mother, Vivekananda and 
Sadananda, her ashes were placed near those 
of others who had gone before—Holy 
Mother, Sadananda and Nivedita; and here 
they still rest, though with only one of us 
now to bring flowers and sit in quiet medita¬ 
tion for a while. 


THE AESTHETIC AND THE RELIGIOUS 
IN HINDU SPIRITUALITY 

DR. GERALD JAMES LARSON 


Both Kant and Hegel, in the history of 
European thought, were concerned about 
the problem of the relationship between Art, 
Religion and Philosophy; and both thinkers 
gave considerable systematic attention in 
their writings to this problem—Kant in his 
Critique of Judgement, and Hegel in his 
Encyclopedia and in his lectures on Fine 
Art and Philosophy of Religion. 

Kant argued that Philosophy’s primary role 
is a critical one in the realm of understand¬ 
ing, whereas Religion has its intellectual 
foundation in the postulates of practical 
reason or in the moral life. Art, and all 
that which relates to the aesthetic, functions 
in an intermediate realm of judgement or 
taste wherein one experiences feelings of 
pleasure and pain with respect to the 
apprehension of sensible objects. Beauty 
does not give us any cognitive knowledge 


of ah object, nor does it give us practical 
or moral guidance. Beauty or the beauti¬ 
ful, rather, provides us with ‘wholly dis¬ 
interested pleasure’, a ‘universal satisfac¬ 
tion’, and a sense of harmony and proportion 
—but not a harmony and proportion in the 
artistic form itself but rather in our under¬ 
standing and experience of the sensible form. 

Hegel argued that Art, Religion and 
Philosophy represent three stages in the 
manifestation of Absolute Spirit, or Ceist. 
Absolute Spirit shows itself or reveals itself 
in Art, Religion and Philosophy, but in each 
case the Absolute or Ultimate shows itself 
in a different mode. In Art, the Absolute 
Spirit shows itself in sensuous form; in Re¬ 
ligion, the Absolute reveals itself in what 
Hegel called die Vorstellung,’-le.^ in ‘pic¬ 
torial-thought’, or perhaps better, in sym¬ 
bolic, mythical or imaginative thought; and 
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in Philosophy, the Absolute reveals itself in 
terms of itseif—^in other words, in teims of 
pure thought. 

Similar attempts to deal with the problem 
of the relationship between the aesthetic, 
the religious and the philosophic have 
emerged throughout the history of religious 
thought in India, although in Indian in* 
tedectuai history the philosophic has tended 
to be subsumed under the aesthetic and the 
religious—or to put the matter the other 
way—the philosophic problem is mainly a 
problem of relating the aesthetic to the 
religious. Brahman, or Purusa, or Paramat- 
man is Ultimate, and finally uncharacteiiz- 
able, but the Ultimate manifests itself or is 
pointed to in numerous forms, as iSvara, as 
Maya, as Prakrti, as the creator god, 
Brahma, or the preserving god. Visnu, or 
the destroying god, SJva.s Brahma, Vistw 
and &iv 2 i are referred to as the three forms 
or modalities (the trimurti) of the Ultimate 
or Absolute, and these sensible representa¬ 
tions or forms both reveal and conceal the 
Ultimate. Indeed, throughout the tradi¬ 
tions of Hindu spirituality, there is a split 
or opposition between, on the one hand, an 
incredible diversity of sensible form and 
creative imagination, and on the other hand, 
a consistent stripping away of all sensuous¬ 
ness, a yearning for the uncharacterizablc, 
the unnameable, that which is ‘released’ 
from all sense embodiment. Yet, paradoxi¬ 
cally, the Hindu tradition also asserts that 
the aesthetic experience of the diversity and 
particularity of the sensible is on analogy 
with the religious experience of the stripp¬ 
ing away of all sense perception. Poetry 
becomes, as it were, religious utterance; 
drama becomes, as it were, sacred action ; 
dance becomes, as it were, the cosmic play 
of God—an incredib!e ongoing paradox or 
dialectic between the aesthetic and the 
religious. 

One of the more striking and well-known 
representations of this paradox or dialectic 


between the aesthetic and title religious in 
Indian culture is 4o be iound in the 
mythology and iconography of Lord iSiva, 
mtd especially jn his representadon as 
Najaraja, or Lord of the Dance. As 
already indicated, t^iva is usual.y construed 
to be tne destroying god; but withm the 
&aiva traditions, he is much more than that. 
He symbolizes the Ultimate or the Absolute ; 
he is the god most often invoked by artists 
and poets; he is the paradigmatic or primal 
yogin who meditates on Mount KaLasa; 
and he is the most virile among aU the 
gods. In !§iva one sees both the fullness of 
God. and the fullness of the finite, human 
condition, and more than that, one sees the 
fullness of Hindu spirituality itself in its 
awesome mystery and power and in its quiet 
tranquiiity. 

The particular representation of the danc¬ 
ing i^iva that 1 shall talk about is a South 
Indian bronze from about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d. What I propose 
to do, rather than speak about the paradox 
or dialectic of the aesthetic and the religious 
in general terms, is to show the paradox or 
dialectic in this particular representation, 
first, by speaking about the context in 
which Siva performs his dance or, in other 
words, the occasion for the dance; and 
then by speaking about the iconographical 
content and the symbolic significance or 
meaning of the dance as represented in this 
well-known statue of the Nataraja. 

First, then, the context or the occasion for 
the dance. The traditional texts inform us 
that, in fact, there are three different con¬ 
texts or occasions on which Siva performs 
his dance, each one of which is important 
to be aware of, to get a sense of the con¬ 
textual nchness of Siva’s dance in India’s 
general cultural awareness. 

One ancient text, a hymn to Lord Siva 
(the ‘Siva-pradosa-stotra’) tells us about his 
daily darce at the hour of twilight, a dance 
that brings to a close the busy activities of 
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the day and establishes a tone of quiet re< 
flection as evening comes. The text reads : 

Placing the Mother of the Three Worlds 
upon a golden throne, studded with pre* 
clous gems. iSulpani '[ ^iva ] dances on 
the heights of Mt.' Kailasa and all the 
gods gather round Him. Sarasvati plays 
on the v/nu, Indra on the flute. Brahma 
holds the time-marking cymbals, LaksmI 
begins a song. Visnu plays on a drum, 
and all the gods stand round about: 
Gandharvas, Yaksas, Patagas, Uragas. 
Siddhas, Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Amaras, 
Apsarases and all the beings dwelling in 
the three worlds assemble there to wit¬ 
ness the celestial dance and hear the 
music of the divine choir at the hour of 
twilight.^ 

Another text, this time from the Tantric 
tradition, tells us of quite a different dance. 
The occasion is midnight and the 
location is the burning-ground or crema¬ 
tion area. Gods and goddesses have 
gathered for a midnight revel, and in 
this context Lord Siva performs his ‘Tandava’ 
or ‘frantic’ dance. He begins slowly but 
eventually he dances wildly, accompanied in 
his revel by Devi, his consort goddess, to¬ 
gether with a troop of little imps, half-divine 
and half-demonic. This is a dance of eros 
and thanatos (death\ of creation and de¬ 
struction. This is an extreme dance in which 
the full force of life and death shows itself.^ 

Accounts of the dancing 8iva are, of course, 
numerous. Brief but useful summaries may be 
found in Ananda Coomaraswamy’s The Dance of 
Shiva, New York : The Noonday Press, 1957 
(hereafter Dance), pp. 66-78; and Heinrich 
Zimmer's Myth and Symbol in Indian Art and 
Civilization, New York; Harper Torchbook, 
1956 (hereafter Myth and Symbol), pp. 151 ff. 
For a treatment of the dance of 8iva within the 
larger context of Hindu iconography,' see T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
New York : Paragon Reprint of the 1914 Madras 
edition, four volumes. The passage cited in the 
body of the paper from ‘Siva-pradoja-stotra’ may 
be found in Dance, p. 67. [cf. Siva-pradosa- 
stotra’, 5-6] 

See Myth and Symbol, p. 151 ff.; and Dance, 
p. 68. 


A third tradition, and indeed the one rep¬ 
resented in the South Indian bronze 1 shall 
presently describe, tells us of Lord l^iva’s 
dance in the golden hall of Cidambaram. 
the centre of the world, a dance which 
occurs each year, and mere than that, a 
dance which occurs continually in all of us. 
The myth which describes the occasion for 
the dance is as follows: i^iva, Visnu and 
iSlesa. the cosmic serpent, are told of a group 
of heretical r^is in the forest of Taragamin 
South India. These heretical ^sis have be¬ 
come very powerful, and their magic threa¬ 
tens to destroy the world. Siva, Visnu and 
Sesa travel to the south in order to destroy 
the heretics. When they reach the forest 
and come upon the rsis, they find them 
gathered in a circle around a fire, uttering 
magical incantations or spells of one kind 
or another. Visnu and Sesa realize instantly 
that these heretical rsis are more powerful 
than they, and they turn to Siva for guidance. 
Siva agrees to undertake the task cf destroy¬ 
ing the rsis. As he approaches the 
r^is gathered around the fire, they see him 
coming and use their magical power to con¬ 
jure out of the fire various demonic forms. 
First, they conjure up a terrible tiger who 
attacks Lord Siva, but Siva grasps the tiger, 
and with fingernail of his little finger, strips 
off the skin of the tiger, and wraps it around 
himself. Secondly, the r.sis conjure up a 
monstrous snake who attacks Siva, but again 
Lord Siva grasps the snake and wraps it 
around his waist or neck, according to vari¬ 
ants in the text. Thirdly, the rsis conjure 
up an ugly little dwarf, covered with warts, 
whose name is Apasmara or ‘forgetfulness*, 
and the terrible dwarf, the symbol of ugli¬ 
ness and evil, approaches Siva. Again, 
Lord Siva grasps the dwarf, holds him in the 
air, throws him upon the ground, steps on 
him with his right foot, breaking his back, 
and at that moment begins to perform his 
dance. The r?is are then vanquished, their 
power overcome, and Siva re-establishes 
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order and truth. Vif^u and are deeply 
impressed with ^va’s incredible power, as 
are the other gods and goddesses when they 
hear of the incident, and they impiote him 
to re-enact his dance periodically iii order to 
continually re-establish order and truth. Lord 
&iva agrees, and thus, periodically. Lord 
i^iva performs his cosmic dance at the very 
centre of the world, in the golden hall of 
Cidambaram.3 

So much, then, for the occasion or context 
of the dance. In terms of iconographical 
content let me describe some of the-important 
symbolic elements of this South Indian 
bronze. I shall begin at the top of the Na^a- 
raja figure and work down (see the illustra¬ 
tion) : 

Some of Lord diva’s hair is piled up on 
his head in the fashion of a yogin. but the 
rest of his long hair is flying out from either 
side of his head because of the movement 
of the dance. In his hair are four represen¬ 
tations: 

First, one finds a mermaid, perched on 
the right side of his flying hair, the tradi¬ 
tional representation of Mother Gahgd, 
or the Ganges river, signifying Lord Siva’s 
control of all life-giving waters. 

Second, there is a skull, signifying his 
power over death. 

Third, a cobra is in his hair showing 
his power over the forces of the earth. 

And finally, there is a crescent moon 
in his hair, signifying Siva’s power over 
immortality. 

Lord Siva is dressed with the jewelry of 
a traditional classical dancer, and in his 
right ear, he wears a lihga or male 
ear-ring, and in his left ear he wears 
a circular yoni or female ear-ring— 
the ear-rings suggesting that Lord Siva 
finally overcomes the polarity of male and 
female and represents the androgynous 
Ultimate. 

3< See Ibid. 


Each of Siva’s four arms and two legs 
represents a different activity: 

His raised upper right hand holds a 
time-marking drum, the rhythm of 
which begins the dance. 

His raised upper left hand holds a 
little piece of fire, signifying destruction. 

His lower right hand is making a 
sacred hand gesture or mudra which 
means ’have no fear’. 

The lower left hand is pointing both to 
his raised foot as well as to the little 
dwarf, Apasmara. 

His raised left leg is in poised immo¬ 
bility—a moment of disciplined quiet¬ 
ness in the frenzy of the dance’s activity, 
and his right leg is breaking the back of 
’forgetfulness’ or Apasmara. 

The entire image is encircled by what 
is called the prabhdmaj^cda or the ’cir¬ 
cle of fire’ which represents the phenom¬ 
enal. empirical world that is created as 
a result of the dance. Also, the ‘circle of 
fire’ signifies the sacred syllable Om, 
which encompasses ail sound. 

Finally, the entire image is set on a 
lotus-pedestal, the symbol of purified 
thought and truth in Indian art and 
culture. 

In terms of the symbolic significance or 
meaning of the cosmic dance, the traditional 
texts tell us that the image represents funda¬ 
mentally the five sacred activities or powers 
of God, and indeed the five sacred activities 
or powers of all of us : 

the power to create or sr^ti ; 

the power to preserve or sthiti ; 

the power to destroy or sathhdra ; 

the power to veil or hide 
or tirobhdva, 

and the power to extend grace 
or help or anugraha. 

The power to create is repre.scnted in the 
raised upper right hand which holds the 
time-marking drum. The beginning of all 
creation is an act of ‘sounding’ or ‘reson¬ 
ance’, according to Hindu thought, and 
hence is one of the reasons why the recita¬ 
tion or sounding of mantras is so important 
in Hindu spirituality. 
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The power to destroy is represented in the 
raised upper left hand which holds the 
little piece of fire and is on the same level 
as the upper right hand. Siva creates the 
world, but he also destroys the world, and 
these powers or activities are equally 
important when meditating on the nature 
of the Ultimate. 

The power to preserve is represented in 
the lower right hand, which is making the 
sacred gesture of ‘have no fear*. 

The power to veil or hide is represented 
in the right foot breaking the back of the 
dwarf and bringing into being the circle of 
hre or this phenomenal world of ignorance 
and forgetfulness. 

And finally, the power to extend help or 
grace is represented by the raised left leg 
together with the lower left hand pointing 
to it. The raised left leg and the lower 
left hand signify that portion of the dance 
which is unattached and free, a poised quiet¬ 
ness in the midst of the dance’s overall 
movement. Moreover, and most strikingly, 
this poised quietness that Siva with his 
grace makes available, is represented in the 
face of Lord Siva with its expression of 
total detachment and final lack of involve¬ 
ment in all of the activity. 

Especially intriguing in Siva’s five powers 
or activities are the latter two of ‘veiling* 
and ‘revealing*. As he dances, he creates 
our world, and in the very act of creation 
he conceals himself. He becomes hidden. 
Yet also as he dances, the creation of the 
world becomes the very expression of 
himself, that is to say. his act of concealing 
himself is at one and the same time his act 
of revealing himself. So, too. it is, the 
Hindu tradition tells us, of all creative 
activity. The poet or artist with his crea¬ 
tive capacity must express himself, must 
show his creativity; but in his very act of 
creative shaping, he must limit, hide or 
conceal himself. So there is an ongoing 
dialectic or polarity which shows itself 


throughout all of creation—creative imag*iia- 
tion showing itself in sensuous form, but a 
sensuous form which by definition is a 
hiding, a veiling, a concealing. And yet 
also in the very hiding or veiling is a sug¬ 
gestion of the sheer creativity which tran¬ 
scends all form and which is the presupposi¬ 
tion of all form. So, too, in Siva’s cosmic 
dance—the rhythm, the movement, which 
brings into being our world of sensuous 
form presupposes the dispassionate face 
and the poised quietness which is the pre¬ 
supposition of our world. 

The cosmic dance of Lord iSiva, then, re¬ 
enacts continually the paradox or dialetic of 
the aesthetic and the religious-^sensible 
form showing itself as a manifestation of 
creative power and creative imagination, 
and in its very showing of itself, getting 
caught up in ‘forgetfulness’, in hiding, in 
concealing; and yet, in its very hiddenness, 
suggesting, pointing, yearning for that which 
is beyond all form, for that quiet tranquil 
face which embodies the unembodied and 
brings us to final peace. 

'Eros and Thanatos 
or Life and Death ; 

Order and Chaos; 

Movement and Rest: 

Male and Female ; 

Sound and Silence: 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; 

Bondage and Release— 

all of the polarities of our common life are 
acted out in Lord Siva’s cosmic dance, and 
his dance, finally, is our dance. As the 
Hindu poet puts it : 

His form is everywhere : 
all-pervading in His Siva-Sakti; 

Cidaihbaram is everywhere, 
everywhere is His dance; 

As Siva is all and omnipresent; 

Everywhere is Siva’s 
gracious dance made manifest. 

His fivefold dances 
are temporal and timeless. 

His fivefold dances 
are His Five Activities. 
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By His grace 

He performs the five acts. 

This is the sacred dance 
of female and male (UmS-SahSya), 

He dances with 
Water, Fire, Wind and Ether, 

Thus our Lord dances 
ever in the court. . . . 

Thus becoming He dances 
in our body as the congregations 

I conclude with the lines of another 
4* Dance, p. 71. 


Hindu poet who even more explicitly ex¬ 
presses that iSiva’s cosmic dance is our own: 

The dancing foot, 
the sound of the tinkling bells. 

The songs that are sung 
and the varying steps. 

The form assumed 
by our Dancing Gurupara. 

Find out these within yourself. 

Then shall your fetters fall away.* 


»• Ihid., p. 72. 


REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* 

SISTER CHRISTINE 


Chapter XIV 

KANHERI 

While he [Swami Vivekananda] was at 
Thousand Islands he made plans for the 
future, not only for his disciples in India 
and the work there, but also for those of 
his followers in America, who were hoping 
some time to go to Ind'a. At that time we 
thought these plans only day-dreams. One 

Here are the last four hitherto unpublished 
chapters of Sister Christine’s ‘Memoirs’. Others have 
been pubished before in the Prabuddha Bharata of 
1931 and 1945, which were from the edited ver¬ 
sion of the original manuscript recently published 
serially in the Bengali weekly Amrita (Calcutta : 
Amrita Publishers). In the 22nd April 1977 issue 
of the Amrita (pp. 45-46), the difference between the 
Prabuddha Bharata version and the original manu¬ 
script has been pointed out by a Bengali writer; 
so it is necessary to clarify here that on scrutiny 
of the fair typescript of Christine’s ‘Memoirs’ sent 
to us by Mrs. Boshi Sen of Almora, we found 
that the Prabuddha Bharata version is the version 
of this typescript, which might have been edited 
later on by Christine herself, and typed neatly. 
Therefore, Prabuddha Bharata need not be mis¬ 
understood.— Ed. 


day he said. ‘We shall have a beautiful 
place in India, on an island with the ocean 
on three sides. There will be .small caves 
which will accommodate two each, and 
between each cave there will be a pool of 
water for bathing, and pipes carrying drink¬ 
ing water will run up to each one. There 
w'll be a great hall with carved pillars for 
the Assembly Hall, and a more elaborate 
Chaitya Hall for worship. Oh ! it will be 
luxury.’ It seemed as if he were building 
castles in the air. None of us dreamed 
that th's was something which oould ever 
be realized. 

Of all that group I was the one who was 
privileged to go to India, though it was 
not until several years later. After I had 
been in India two or three years, I found 
myself alone in Bombay with two or three 
days at my disposal. For some time, I 
had had a desire to visit Kanheri.2 which I 

According to the latest records of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Government. Kanheri cavis are fortv-two 
kilometres from Bombav. These caves are one of 
the largest groups of Bnddhfst caves In Western 
India—more than one hundred in number. Earlier 
caves belong to the Hinayana phase of Buddhist 
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knew was not fax from Bombay. 1 knew 
nothing of this place except that there were 
some caves there, one of them a Chaitya 
Hall, which Fergusson in his History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture has des¬ 
cribed as a bad imitation of the one at 
Karli. Surely there wag nothing in this to 
attract one! 1 wondered at the intensity 
of my desire, the more so as there were 
other groups of caves within easy reach of 
Bombay, but which 1 had no special desire 
to see. 1 wondered at it. 

No one seemed able to direct me. I'hose 
whom I asked had never heard of Kanheri. 
After a whole day of inquiry, some one 
said, ‘I think, if you take the train tomorrow 
morning at seven and go to a place caJed 
Borivali. you will find some one who can 
tell you where Kanheri is.’ This I did. I 
found that Borivali is only twenty-two 
miles from Bombay. I did not know any 
Hindustani at that time, but I remem¬ 
bered that the word for cave is guhd. 
There were three bullock-carts at the 
station, one of them in charge of a lad of 
seventeen or so, whose looks I liked. 1 
went up to him and said, 'Guhd '; he 
shook his head. I repeated, 'Guhd, guhd 1* 
He kept on shaking his head. Then a 
brilliant idea struck me and I said, ‘Kan¬ 
heri. Kanheri 1* This time he nodded 
vigorously. Then I said, ‘Kitna [ How 
much] V and he held up three fingers 
saying, 'Tin rupiyd [Three rupees].’ I 
was delighted and climbed into his cart. 

The road led first through a field of 
stubble and from that into a forest. This 
forest grew denser and darker the farther 

architecture and are excavated in a huge circular 
rock. The caves were built during the second to 
ninth century a.d. Caves Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are 
noteworthy for their massive pillars, sculpture 
and stupas. Cave No. 3 is known as ‘Chaitya 
Hair. Cave No. 10 appears to be the Assembly 
Hall. The view of the Arabian Sea through Cave 
No. 56 is charming. Even to this day the caves 
are surrounded by a forest. 

8 


we penetrated into the interior. Behind 
trees. 1 could see the dark aboriginal 
people of the forest with bows and arrows 
peering at us. The road had become a 
mere cow-path and then even this track 
came to an end. Here my young bullock 
driver stopped. ‘From here you must go 
on alone,’ he startled me by saying. 1 
don’t know how, but it seemed that we 
were able to make ourselves understood. 
So 1 answered, ‘But 1 can’t go on alone 
I don’t know the way. You must come 
with me.’ He replied, ‘I can’t leave my 
bullocks.’ 1, being at that time ignorant 
of the fact that there were tigers in the 
forest which might devour his bullocks, 
suggested that he tie them to a tree and 
ccnne with me. This he did after a little 
hesitation. 

We went only a short distance and then 
came to a stream which at that season 
was almost dried up. On the other side 
was a small hill. Here we found carved 
stone steps leading to the top. And what 
a view there was from the crest of the 
hill! The ocean on three sides, a forest 
leading down to the water, carved seats on 
which to rest, sculptured halls of magnifi¬ 
cent proportions. Here it all was—^the 
island with the ocean on three sides, a 
great sculptured Assembly Hall, the Chaitya 
Hall built in imitation of the one at Karli, 
the small cells, containing two stone beds 
each, the pools of water between the cells, 
even the pipes to carry water! It was as 
if a dream had unexpectedly come true. 
The place was deserted, not even a care¬ 
taker. Coming upon this abandoned site, 
which answered in detail to the fairytale we 
had heard long before in America, 1 was 
profoundly affected. It was perhaps not 
strange then that I had a very vivid dream 
that night, in which it seemed that I was 
in the Durbar Hall with the great assembly 
of those who lived there in a time long 
past. 1 could see the gathering and the 
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one who wuii inslrucling Uie assembled 
novitiates. 1 couid even hear what was 
being said and recognized it as a leaching 
wun which I was familiar, although it was 
different from the form to which I had 
been accustomed. 1 he impression remained 
with me all through the next day and for 
many days to come. In fact, it proved to 
be indehole. But to my regret, 1 could 
not remember the words that were actuady 
said. 

I came back to Calcutta still full of this 
experience which had affected me so 
deeply. When 1 told Swami Sadananda 
the story of the finding of the deserted 
island with the 109 caves, and explained 
how Swamiji at Thousand Islands had des¬ 
cribed the place, he said. *Yes, Swamiji in 
his wanderings in western India before he 
went to America, found these caves. The 
place stirred him deeply, for it seems that 
he had a memory of a previous lite in 
which he lived there. At that time, the 
place was unknown and forgotten. He 
hoped that some day he might acquire it 
and make it one of the centres lor the 
work which he was planning for the future. 
Later, in my wanderings in western India, 
1 too found it, and now you! We have all 
lived there in the past!’ In later years when 
he was in a position in which he might 
have acquired it, it was no longer available, 
lor the government had taken it over. 
Now there is a caretaker at the place, A 
road has been built, the jungle cut down, 
and picnic parties may frequently be seen 
there. 

Kanheri is on the island of Salsette, 
about twenty miles north of Bombay. It 
is in reality a part of the mainland, Irom 
which it is separated by a small stream. 
The ocean surrounds it on the other three 
sides. In the early years of the Christ an 
era this island was inhabited by monast c 
members of the Buddhist Order. The great 
Chaitya Hall is said to have been dedicated 


by the celebrated Buddhaghosa in the year 
A.U. A? There is an inscription to this 
effect in the entrance. At that time it 
must have been one of the great Buddhist 
centres. Buddhaghosa left Kanheri fot 
Ceylon, and from there went to Burma 
where he introduced Buddhism. He was 
the great preacher of that age. remaikabie 
for his eloquence and his power as a mission¬ 
ary. His great work, which has come 
down to modern times, is the Mahamarga 
—’the Great Way. 

Chapter XV 

SWAMIJI IN DETROIT—1896 

Vivekananda was to visit Detroit once 
more [in July 1900], but this time for only 
a short farwell visit. 

When asked what preparation he made 
for speaking, he told us none—but neither 
did he go unprepared. He said that usually 
before a lecture he heard a voice saying it 
all. The next day he repeated what he had 
heard. He did not say whose voice he 
heard. Whatever it was, it came as Ihc 
expression of some great spiritual power, 
greater than his own normal power, released 
by the intensity of his concentration. This 
may have been quite unconscious. No 
written words can convey the vitality, the 
power, the majesty that came with his 
spoken words. What might happen to 
one’s ideas, values, personaitty, if this 
current of power were let loose upon them! 
It was great enough to move the world, let 
alone one little human personality, wh'ch 
was but as a straw upon its mighty current. 
It was force that could sweep everything 

Buddhaghosa flourished in early fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D., and is famous for his Visuddhimagga 
(‘Way to Purity’). He belonged originally to 
a place near Bodh Gaya, and later on travelled 
to various other places in India, Ceylon (now 
Sri Lanka) and Burma. 
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before it. Old ideas would change, the 
purposes and aims of life, its values would 
change, old tendencies would be directed 
into a new channel, the entire personality 
would be transmuted. 

What was it which emanated from him 
which all felt and none could explain? Was 
it the Ojas of which he so often spoke, 
that mysterious pwwer which comes when 
the physical forces of the body are trans¬ 
muted into spiritual power? When this 
happens, man has at his command a power 
.so great that it can move the world. Every 
word that he utters is charged. One who 
possesses it may say only a few sentences, 
but they will be potent until the end of 
time, while the orator who lacks it may 
‘.speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels’, but it is as nothing, ‘as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ This, accord¬ 
ing to Swami Vivekananda, explains why 
the few simple sayings of a humble car¬ 
penter are still a power in the world after 
two thousand years, while all that was said 
by the scholars and the learned of his time 
has been forgotten. 

Something of this power is lost in the 
written word, as those know well who were 
fortunate enough to hear Vivekananda 
.speak. The spiritual force generated at 
such times was so great that some in the 
audience were lifted above the normal state 
of consciousness, so that it was possible to 
remember only the beginning of a lecture. 
After a certain point, there seemed to be a 
blank. The normal mind was no longer 
functioning: a higher state of consciousness, 
beyond reason and memory, had taken its 
place. Long after, perhaps, it would be 
found that during that period when the 
mind seemed blank, a specially deep im¬ 
pression had been made. 

So popular was he as a lecturer that no 
place could be found wh’ch was large 
enough to hold all who wished to come. 
The man who had in vain tried to find a 


hall large enough to hold the audiences for 
the lectures during Vivekananda’s second 
visit to Detroit said, ‘He could fill a circus 
tent!’ After giving this course of lectures, 
he was invited by his friend Rabbi Gross- 
man to speak at the Temple Bcih-El on 
the last Sunday of his stay in Detroit. An 
hour before the time appointed, the Temple 
was filled to its utmost capacity and it be¬ 
came necessary to close the doors. Hun¬ 
dreds were turned away. Others, refusing 
to be shut out, hammered on the doors and 
tried by every means to gain admittance. 
Just as the lecture was about to begin the 
clamour became so great that it seemed as 
if the mob would storm the place. But 
when he appeared on the platform a hush 
fell over the audience. I heard a foreign 
voice near me gasp. ‘How beautiful he is !’ 
And indeed never was beauty more ethereal. 
At this time the power was not so obvious. 
It had been transformed into a diviner 
radiance and a deeper compassion for the 
world whxh he wa.s soon to leave. So 
India often pictures her gods—robes and 
turbans*of concentrated sunlight, complexion 
of gold, a divine radiance lighting the face, 
an inner stillness as of a deep pool. He 
rose and poured forth majestic truths in a 
voice which completed a beautiful harmony 
of appearance, voice and message. Not a 
gesture was there to detract the mind from 
the intense concentration into which he had 
plunged his hearers. 

Chapter XVI 

THE GURU 

In America he preached only Advaita. 
He seldom spoke of his Guru. Few sus- 
pected the tremendous influence upon h's 
life of the simple Brahmin of Dakshines- 
war. Even to those who were most sym¬ 
pathetic. he approached the subject with 
shyness. But of the profundity of the 
relation there could be no doubt. Through 
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it, there came to us our first glimpses of 
the meaning of ‘guru’. To this he added 
all that the scripturesl have said, together 
with the tradition built up by the Holy 
Men of India throughout the ages. Passing 
through the crucible of his mind, his loyalty 
and devotion carried a most profound 
meaning. It did more than that. It 
created in us a similar feeling and attitude, 
and brought to birth a similar relation be¬ 
tween us and our guru. It set a lofty 
standard. 

How new these ideas were at that time ! 
The first great idea was that the guru must 
be a knower of Brahman. This is the most 
important qualification, for only the knower 
of Brahman has the power to transmit 
spirituality. The transmission of spiritual¬ 
ity from‘guru to disciple was a startling 
and fascinating idea to the Protestant type 
of mind in the West. Spirituality can be 
transmitted! This then, explains the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession. This is 
why the Church of Rome still believes that 
the spiritual power of Peter has been trans¬ 
mitted from Pope to Pope. Be that as it 
may, today in India it is believed, nay, 
known with certainty, that the guru can 
transmit his spirituality to a disciple. 

Again, ‘each has an individual path which 
is known to the guru’: and his tendencies 
indicate whether he should take the path of 
devotion or worship, or of psychic control, 
or the path of knowledge of the Real, or 
of unselfish work. All paths lead to the 
goal, but one of these will present fewer 
obstacles to the aspirant. Having set thei 
disciple on the path, the guru, like a loving 
mother, warns him of dangers, ex¬ 
plains experiences that might otherwise 
alarm or dismay. He is the Guardian of 
the Threshold, not to forbid entrance, but 
to protect the neophyte against groundless 
fears. To him the disciple goes for courage. 
To him the disciple pours out his confi¬ 
dences and tells his experiences. He must 


tell them to no one else. His mantram, his 
ishtam, his experiences, must be as Swamiji 
said, ‘not secret, but sacred*. There must 
be the utmost devotion and unquestioning 
faith in the guru. ‘Would you jump out of 
the window if I asked you to ?’ he once 
asked. He wanted a few disciples who had 
that kind of devotion. He needed that 
quality for his work. Again and again he 
told the story of Guru Nanak [Govind 
Singh] who; putting his disciples to the 
supreme test, asked who would trust him 
even unto death. One came forward. He 
took him into his tent and in a few minutes 
the great leader came out, his sword dripp¬ 
ing with blood. Again he put their faith in 
him to test, and again one went into the 
tent with him and did not come out again. 
This was repeated until five had gone into 
the tent not to return. Then he threw open 
the tent-flap, and they saw their companions 
unharmed in the tent, and with them a 
goat which the Guru had killed. Is it to be 
wondered at that with disciples whose de¬ 
votion was unto death it was possible for 
Guru Nanak [ Govind Singh ] to accomplish 
the great work he did? For, as Swamiji so 
often said : 

‘ “The guru must be wonderful and the 
disciple must also be wonderful.” 

‘Worship your guru as God. He will take 
you to the other shore. Trust him through 
everything, “Though my guru should visit 
the tavern and still, my guru is holy 
Nityananda stilL’’^—Have that kind of faith 
in him.’ 

cf. fi’ 

Katha Upanifad, I. ii. 7. 

S* The Bengali verse runs thus : 

‘mtrfr arm 1 

See Swami Saradananda, Sri-Sri-Ramakrlshnor 
Lilaprasanga, (Bengali), ‘Gurubhava—^Purvar- 
dha’, Calcutta : Udbodhan Office, b.s. 1360, pp. 
128. 
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‘ “Only those who go through the Sus- 
humna (the path of the Yogis) reach the 
Atman.’* ’ 

They must go to a guru to learn.* 

‘The guru is the vehicle by which the 
spiritual influence is brought to you.* 

Great as he himself was. one never felt 
inferior in his presence. In some indefin* 
able way he made all who came into con¬ 
tact with him feel great. Was this because 
he had trained himself to see only the best 
in others and to make nothing of their 
faults and weaknesses? It was probably 
even deeper than that. Realizing himself 
as the Atman, it was his constant effort to 
see that Divine Self in others. Little faults 
can drop away, but That remains and shines 
forth. He knew us better than we knew 
ourselves. How constantly he voiced the 
highest truth as: The greatest sin is to 
think yourself weak. No one is greater; 
realize you are Brahman. Nothing has 
power except as you bestow it. We are 
beyond the sun, the stars, the universe.’ 

IMPRISONMENT IN FLESH 

Up and down, up and down ceaselessly. 
‘He [Swamiji] is restless, so restless,’ some 
would say. But it was not the restlessness 
of the man who does not know what is 
urging him on, what it is he wants. Only too 
well did he understand what was actuating 
h’m He could have explained it lucidly, 
logically. A great free soul, conscious of 
the reality of his being, of his divinity, felt 
himself imprisoned in a cage of flesh. The 
bondage of the body was torture. The lion 
brought from the jungle, where he roamed 
at will, never forgets the glory of freedom. 
Restlessly he paces the short distance al¬ 
lowed by his bars. Here was a mighty free 
soul caged in flesh. The imprisoned glory 
struggled to escape. True, we are all caught 
in this bondage, but there is hardly a hu¬ 
man being who knows it. We cling to our 
captivity. We would not give it up. Few 


even understand that ‘shades of the prison 
house begin to close upon the growing 
Boy*. 

But here before our eyes we saw one 
who was fully conscious, who realized the 
Great Freedom beyond, to whom the bond¬ 
age was torture, who was ceaselessly 
struggling to break through. For us who 
witnessed this struggle, no words were 
necessary. Without any teaching whatever, 
our eyes were opened. ‘I am not the body, 
I am not the mind.’ ‘So that is what it 
means,* we thought. *I am beyond the 
body with its disabilities, beyond the mind 
with its limitations, for I am That, I am 
That.’ 

♦ 

In 1902, I saw him at Belur, a very 
different Vivekananda from the one whom 
I had known in America. Here I saw the 
lion in his natural surroundings. Here it 
was not necessary to wear the mask of con¬ 
ventions, nor to conform to man-made rules. 
He had a serenity here which was sometimes 
lacking in foreign countries. He was among 
his own. He could be himself and it was an 
even greater self than we had seen before. 
He was surrounded by young devotees and 
brother-disciples, those sons of Sri Rama- 
krishna, who were now gathered in after 
long years of wandering. Much of his work 
was finished. He had given his message in 
America, in England, and to a lesser degree 
in Germany and France. In India the roar 
of the lion was heard from Colombo to 
Almora. Through the devotion of his young 
English disciple Goodwin, his message was 
put into permanent form. He had acquired 
the plot of land on the Ganges of which he 
had dreamed in America, and built a shrine 
for the worship of Sri Ramakrishna and a 
monastery which was to shelter the children 
of Sri Ramakrishna—his fellow disciples. 
He had organized teaching centres, educa¬ 
tional institutions, orphanages, famine and 
flood relief. He was only thirty-nine, and he 
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knew that his release was near, ll came 
July 4, 1902. 

Chapter XVII 

He shared the Hindu belief in the saying 
of the Gita that, ‘Whenever virtue subsides 
and vice prevails, then do 1 manifest Myself. 
For the protection of the good and the des¬ 
truction of the evil and for the preservation 
of righteousness. 1 am born anew in every 
age.’ {Bhasavad-Gita, IV, 7-8). 

Whenever spirituality is at a low ebb and 
the need of the world is great, God comes 
in human form. With the advent of the 
Avatar a great spiritual force comes into the 
world, a force which protects the good, des¬ 
troys evil, preserves the Dharma, revivifies 
religion, draws thousands into the current of 
living spirituality, and brings new life. I'his 
influence is felt not only on the spiritual 
plane but on the intellectual and physical 
planes as well. In the realm of intellect, it 
expresses itself as a revival of art, literature 
and music, of learning in every field. Men 
of genius appear and become famous in these 
realms. There is new life. In the physical 
world the power is not so intense, but more 
widespread and apparent. It manifests itself 
in a greater prosperity, in a renewed love of 
freedom, and in a more virile national con¬ 
sciousness. The nation enters upon a Re¬ 
naissance. This power according to Swami 
Vivekananda continues in force for nearly 
six hundred years, gradually expending itself 
until the world again sinks into a state in 
which its only hope is another manifestation 
of God—another Avatar. While these are 
not all of equal rank, each brings an influx 
of spiritual power, revivifies life on all 
planes and moves the world. A few instances 
may illustrate this theory. 

Before the coming of the Buddha, India 
had sunk into a state of materialism. All 
privileges were usurped by the Brahmins, 
who decreed that hot oil .should be poured 


into the ear of the Sudras who so much as 
heard the secret teaching. The time was 
ripe for the advent of a new manifestation of 
God, an Avatar—and the Buddha was bom. 
He came, the Compassionate One, who with¬ 
held nothing. ‘1 have never had the closed 
fist,* he said. ‘All that I know I have 
taught.’ The highest teaching was given 
equally to the Brahmin and the outcaste. to 
the holy man and to the thief. All were 
equal in his sight, as they are in the sight 
of God. With him came a new influx of 
spirituality, a mighty force into which 
thousands upon thousands were caught. Its 
highest and greatest manifestation was in the 
realm of religion. There a great revival 
took place. Great numbers of all ranks 
gave up the world for the life of renunci¬ 
ation. Princes and barbers, masters and 
servants, alike entered upon the path. Once 
having renounced, all were equal. The 
prince bowed at the feet of his former 
barber, if it should be that the barber had 
been initiated first. 

This incident is narrated in the Pali 
Canon : A number of the most powerful of 
the Sakya princes had decided to become 
monks of the Sangha of the Buddha. They 
were attended by their barber, who was to 
return to their homes the garments and je¬ 
wels they had laid aside. As they went on, the 
barber too felt the impulse to join them in 
the new life. The princes encouraged him in 
this resolve, but asked him to go before them 
and receive initiation first, so that they would 
be obliged to do reverence to him. Caste 
restrictions and special privileges were put 
aside and only he was great, who was great 
in the ‘Kingdom of God’. 

The revival was felt on all planes of life, 
even politically, until under Ashoka, the 
first Buddhist Emperor, India was a great, 
united, prosperous empire. But after two 
or three hundred years the decline began, 
until at the time of Sankaracharya in the 
eigth century, Buddhism had reached such 
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a state of degradation that it had to be swept the country, thousands embraced 
destroyed. ‘Sister Poverty’. In the wake of this power 

Six hundred years after Buddha came came, first Dante [1265-1321] and Giotto 
Jesus of Nazareth. The Roman was master [1266-1336], then later Savonarola [1452- 
in the land of his birth. Oppression was 1498] and Michelangelo [1475-1564], 
rife. So desperate was the situation that Bcnevenuto Cellini [1500-1571], Bernini 

ail classes of people were expecting the [1598-1680] and other great names. The 

coming of the Messiah to deliver them. But Rennaissance had come, 
does the Avatar ever come in the guise ac- Wc come now to the twentieth century— 
ceptable to the worldly-minded? This son with the greatest war in the history of the 
of a carpenter of Nazareth was ‘despised world waging, brother fighting against 

and rejected of men’. Only a few of the brother, millions of the earth’s finest and 

humblest followed him. But he was a mighty best wiped out, nation against nation in 
one, the son of God in very truth, destined Europe, the East against the West in a death 
to shake the world to its very foundations; struggle, famine, pestilence, the downfall of 
for not long after his death, aa time is religion, materialism rampant. Western civi- 
reckoned in the history of nations, came the lization in danger of extinction. If ever 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, fol- there was need of an Avatar, it is at this 
lowed by the adoption of Christianity by the time. Will the need be met in this time of 
Emperor Constantine as the state religion. direst need? What are the signs of the 
Again, six hundred years later in Arabia times? During the nineteenth century several 
came the Prophet Mohammed who lifted stars of greater or lesser magnitude appeared 
his country out of the darkness and degrada- in various parts of the world, all of whom 
lion into which it had fallen. With him did their part, great or small, to save the 
began the rise of the Moslem power which world from the cataclysm which seems about 
was eventually to sweep over western Asia, to overtake it. Each has brought new 
northern Africa, and even into .southern spiritual light and power. Among the 
Europe, as also into India. greatest of these are the Bab and Bahaullah, 

Sankaracharya in southern India was in Persia, and Sri Ramakrishna and 
another great light who came ‘for the pro- Vivekananda in India. Which is the Avatar 
tection of the good and destruction ol the of this age ? We are perhaps too close to 
evil and for the preservation of righteousness.’ these luminaries to know which is the great- 
By ;his time, about a.d. 800, Buddhism had esl. The Baha’isl will say it is the Bab and 
become degraded. Many evil customs had Bahaullah. while the followers of Rama- 
been added by the depressed races who had krishna will claim with equal certainty that 
adopted it. It was fit only for destruction, jt jg Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Are 
He brought back to India the pure lofty there signs by which we can tell? Which 
teaching of the Atman. Buddhism was has given the message most needed at the 
driven out of India, the ancient wisdom re- present time ? It must be a message not 
established, and the country entered upon a for any particular nation but for the world, 
new chapter in its life. Which has ushered in a new spiritual era. 

The thirteenth century in Europe was the has brought a light which will never be 
great creative period following the ‘Dark extinguished, has let loose a power which 
Ages’. Then came St. Francis of Assisi, ‘the will make a new heaven and a new earth ? 
troubadour of God’. A wave of spirituality The future alone can tell. 




HUMAN DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA AND THE PROBLEMS OF 

OUR WORKING CLASSi->^I 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


1. Human Development : A Long- 
neglected Subject in India 

What we are engaged in during this 
modern period of Indian History is—and 
I put it in one simple phrase —human 
development in India. And human devel¬ 
opment in India means human develop¬ 
ment of a seventh of the human race. For, 
every seventh person in the world is an 
Indian. This great problem of human devel¬ 
opment, we should not fail to note, has 
been taken up by us, consciously, delib¬ 
erately, and as a matter of national policy, 
for the first time in our long history, only 
in this modern period; and bepiind thi^ 
national endeavour of ours lies a tremen¬ 
dous urgency; because, for the past several 
centuries, due to pressure of historical cir¬ 
cumstances, we had completely neglected 
human development in India, including 
awareness of the very problem itself. That 
is why, we have inherited a society so riven 
with diverse hierarchies where millions at 
the bottom feel only the crushing weight of 

1* Based on the extempore speech delivered by 
the Swami at the Business Meeting of the Labour 
Forum, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, on 26 
March 1977. 


the social pyramid, but none of its blessings, 
and which has brought them to near-animal 
levels of life. 

The very concept of man developing in a 
human way, achieving human dignity and 
human worth—this great idea did not 
agitate our minds for centuries together, 
except in one limited field, namely, the 
field of religion. We produced a few great 
saints, who lived up to and preached this 
great vision and ideal, and w'hose influ¬ 
ence helped in the uplift of the common 
people so far as their inner life, their cul¬ 
tural and spiritual life, was concerned : 
this helped to raise their cultural level and 
to humanize them, and to produce a few 
lovable saints from among the common 
people themselves. They came from the 
labouring classes, both Hindu and Muslim, 
including the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
The Vedantic clarion call of the spiritual 
nature of man, irdespective of caste and 
creed and sex. helped in the achievement of 
the religious development of man in a wide 
measure, even in the most unpropitious 
feudal context of human suppression in all 
other fields—economic, social and intel¬ 
lectual. That past achievement is a precious 
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asset for our nation today, when it is 
facing the challenge of all-round human 
development in the more propitious demo¬ 
cratic context of the modern age. / wish 
to stress this point, and I wish you all to 
take note of this truth, that the common 
people of India, the labouring classes, have 
inherited an invaluable wealth from their 
past religious life, namely, their culture, 
their humanity. 

2. The Indian Working Class : 

Its Unique Assets 

All of us must take note of this most 
important fact of the human situation in 
modern India : that our working-class 
people are poor only in their pockets and 
in their intellect, but not in their hearts. 
They are exceptionally human and cul¬ 
tured ; they have an invaluable richness of 
inner quality ; the human virtues of hos¬ 
pitality, peacefulness and unselfishness are 
very much present in them, along with deep 
faith in spiritual values. When you com¬ 
pare them with the common people of 
several other countries, you will appreciate 
better this unique quality of the Indfan 
peasant and working-class. If you go to 
their houses, if they have only one bread, 
they will gladly share half of it with you. 
In spite of poverty, they are also not 
inclined to drunkenness and crime. These 
arp. great human qualities which they have 
developed through that centuries-Iong 
humanizing process of religion—through 
the hhakti and hhajan initiated by hundreds 
of our saints; and it has achieved profound 
social results for India in the unique fact, 
recognized by not only our outstanding 
national leaders, but also by several obser¬ 
vers coming from foreign countries, that 
poverty and crime do not go together in 
India. It is for us to recognize this truth and 
its immense national value, and make it 
the solid foundation for all our human 
development policies and programmes. 

It was Swami Vivekananda who first 


pointed out this truth towards the end of 
the last century that poverty is not a crime 
in India, that the poor people of India are 
not necessarily, potentially or actually, 
criminal people, as they often are in other 
parts of the world, where to be poor is to 
be prone to drunkenness and criminality. 
That is not so in India. Now this may ^ 
our certificate to ourselves ; but I am going 
to tell you that it is not so. Foreign 
observers of the Indian scene have also 
made this very remark. I shall only 
refer to one such, the famous American 
economist and previous U.S. Ambassador 
to India, Professor Galbraith. During his 
discussions with our Planning Commission, 
he made this remark as reported by Sri 
Sriman Narayan in his Book Gandhi: The 
Man and His Thought (pp. 39-40) ; 

In India, I have always found some 
kind of a lustre in the eyes of the poor 
peasantry, ... I have seen in the faces 
of the poor people in Indian villages a 
spirit of self-reliance and moral forti¬ 
tude which, in a sense, enriches their 
poverty. 

Much earlier, itn Flebruary 1897, when 
the problems of our working class were 
not even thought of in our country, Swami 
Vivekananda had said, in reply to a ques¬ 
tion by the correspondent of the Hindu of 
Madras in the course of his long interview 
with the Swami on (his retiiiin from his 
triumphant tour of the West : 

What arc your views with regard to 
the Indian masses? 

Oh, we are awfully poor, and our 
masses are very ignorant about secular 
things. Our masses are very good 
because poverty here is not a crime. 
Our masses are not violent. Many times 
I was near being mobbed in America 
and England, only on account of my 
dress. But I never heard of such a 
thing in India as a man being mobbed 
because of peculiar dress. In every other 
respect, our masses are much more 
civilized than the European masses. 
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What will you propose for the 
improvement of our masses? 

We have to give them secular educa* 
tion. We have to follow the plan laid 
down by our ancestors, that is. to bring 
all the ideals slowly down among the 
masses. Raise them slowly up, raise 
them to equality.^ 

Again, during an interview with the 
correspondent of the Madras Times, the 
same month, the Swami had said {Ibid., p. 
223) : 

The great thing is to have faith in one¬ 
self. even before faith in God ; but the 
difficulty seems to be that we are losing 
faith in ourselves day by day. That is 
my objection against the reformers. The 
orthodox have more faith and more 
strength in themselves, in spite of their 
crudeness; but the reformers simply 
play into the hands of Europeans and 
pander to their vanity. 

Our masses are gods as compared 
with those of other countries. This is 
the only country where poverty is not 
a crime. They are mentally and physi¬ 
cally handsome. 

3. Elevation of the Masses without 
Injuring Their Religion 
Now, today we have this type of cultured 
refined humanity among our poor to deal 
with. How to help these people? What 
line of development do they need? So far 
as their religious development is concerned, 
we have nothing more to give them except 
help to strengthen the physical and mental 
bases of the same through the removal of 
their poverty and illiteracy. That means 
giving them modern secular education with 
a view to strengthening their inborn cul¬ 
ture of soul, taking all care that such 
education does not destroy their long and 
hard-earned humanness, does not turn them 
into literate animals. Their inborn culture 
of soul, with its virtues of hospitality, peace¬ 
ableness, sobriety and religious faith are 

2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama (hereafter Com¬ 
plete Works), V, 1973, p. 213. 


qualities revealing an inner human enrich¬ 
ment, for which the modern world is 
hungry, and which the modem Western 
nations are in despair of ever attaining for 
their own peoples. Hence. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda exhorted our people in one of his 
letters from the West to his disciples in 
Madras in 1894 {Complete Works, V, 1973, 
P. 29) : 

My whole ambition in life is to set in 
motion a machinery which will bring 
noble ideas to the door of everybody, 
and then let men and women settle their 
own fate. Let them know what our 
forefathers as well as other nations have 
thought on the most momentous ques¬ 
tions of life. Let them see specially 
what others are doing now, and then 
decide. We arc to put the chemicals 
together, the crystallization will be done 
by nature according to her laws. Work 
hard, be steady, and have faith in the 
Lord. Set to work, I am coming sooner 
or later. Keep the motto before you— 
‘Elevation of the masses without injur¬ 
ing their religion’. 

So, when we discuss, in association with 
each other, this problem of human develop¬ 
ment in India and the problem of our work¬ 
ing class, we are confronted with this great 
question of what is the type of develop¬ 
ment our working-classes in India need? 
Obviously, the very first challenge that 
stares us in the face relates to the economic 
development of our more than three hund¬ 
red million people living below the poverty 
line. When we deal with India, the first and 
recurring question that crops up is the 
economic emancipation of these people— 
the emancipation from a set of social situa¬ 
tions where exploitation of man by man 
has been and still is the central problem. 
When we study India during the last few 
centuries, we are amazed to find that our 
society has perfected not only the usual 
type of exploitation that is found in other 
countries, namely, the economic, but also 
many other types as well. Our caste system 
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developed into and functioned as an evil 
centre of exploitation. Similarly, our feudal 
social structure has been the context of a 
very intent form of exploitation for ages. 
We have also indulged in intellectual exploi¬ 
tation of the ignorant common people, and 
exploitation of women by men and, also, 
alas, of women by other women ! 

This is the dark side of our past bentage ; 
and we have to face it today, trealing it 
as a challenge to our national wisdom. 
And the strength to face and overcome this 
challenge successfully is available to us trom 
the vision of human dignity and worth up¬ 
held in OUT ancient spiritual insights and 
in the modem Western humanism, and in 
the modem Western scientific discoveries. 
The only objective of all our national devel¬ 
opmental programmes is to install man in 
the Indian context to his inborn right to 
dignity and honour. This work is going to 
take us decades to accomplish fully, beacuse 
the numbers involved are vast and the 
innate resistances are formidable. 

Human dignity has been violated again 
and again for centuries together in India. 
In such a context, human development can¬ 
not be viewed only in economic terms ; the 
economic approach has to become part of the 
wider approach of an all-round human 
development through education widely con¬ 
ceived. Human dignity is achieved by man 
through mental and spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual awakening and economic strength. 
When these three values are achieved by a 
person, he or she automatically becomes 
dignified; and millions of our people have 
been deprived of all opportunities to achieve 
the last two of these values ; through this 
deprivation, they remained at the bottom 
and were kept down there by the ratio of 
social forces, feudal and ossified. Because 
of their illiteracy, ignorance and poverty, 
they themselves do not know what these 
forces are that are keeping them down and 
exploiting them all the time. 


4. Human Development through 
Secular Education 

Therefore, the first step that we have to 
take in the field of human development and 
to effect a revolutionary change in the ratio 
of these social forces, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to our working classes, is the spread 
of education, I mean secular education, 
which is a powerful factor in raising the 
status of a human individual. He or she 
must know the world in which he or she 
lives, the natural, the social and the pol¬ 
itical forces acting upon him or her. so that 
he or she may become awake to the environ¬ 
ment in which he or she is living and func¬ 
tioning and capable of suitably changing it. 
The purpose of secular education is to 
enable a human being to acquire the capa¬ 
city to have a grip on the world around, 
and not to be swept away by its forces. A 
child in the village is ignorant, week, help¬ 
less, without any hold on his life and 
destiny. As soon as he goes to a primary 
school, within a few days something hap¬ 
pens to him; he awakes to a consciousness 
of hisr own individual worth and dignity, 
that he is a man among men; he is able 
to understand that world and. through that 
understanding, to get a grip, maybe to a 
small degree, on that world and on him¬ 
self. We can see this awakening coming to 
millions of our working classes today in 
our rural and urban areas; even a little 
education—secular education—^bringing them 
a sense of human worth, human dig¬ 
nity, a sense of individuality. 

From the point of view of our Vedanta 
philosophy, as expounded by Swami Vivek- 
ananda. the modern effort to restore 
individuality to the common people of 
India is the most tremendous educational 
work that we have ever undertaken during 
our long history. And in the light of the 
same Vedanta, it is also a profound work 
relating to the necessary initial stages of 
mass spiritual awakening. Because, ours 
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is a society where the individual has been 
submerged in society, submerged in the 
caste, submerged in the collectivity. You 
are an individual with an individual identity 
and an individual destiny —this is the silent 
spiritual message of all secular education to 
man. In that secular education, we are not 
only acquiring the three elementary items 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, but also 
a little bit of science, a little bit of health 
and hygiene education, something of social 
science—in short, some knowledge of the 
natural and social world in which man 
lives, including some knowledge of his 
own body. WjJien this knowledge comes 
to a human being, two things happen to 
him or her : he or she understands his or 
her oivn worth and dignity, which is the 
first step on the ladder leading to human 
freedom, and he or she also gets a grip 
on the world around him or her to that 
extent. Even the elementary education in 
a primary school that a child gets has a 
great part to play in rousing man’s sense 
of individual worth and dignity. But educa¬ 
tion at least up to the eighth standard is 
necessary in a democracy so as to help a 
child to acquire this value to a satisfactory 
extent. 

Any education for a whole people to 
levels higher than that is worthy to be 
aimed at and achieved. Countries like 
United States are giving education to al¬ 
most all their citizens up to the higher 
secondary standard. That is all the better. 
By such higher levels of education, we 
increase the mental resources of the com¬ 
munity. As we increase the physical 
resources by our technology, what we need 
much more is this increasing of the mental 
resources of our nation. That resource is 
available to our country today only from 
about ten per cent of our population. 
Even then it is a tremendous resource, 
compared to hardly five per cent in the 
previous centuries. We can visualize the 


time, within the next 100 years, when this 
number will go up steadily and cover the 
whole population, and when we shall have, 
even after implementing our family 
limitation measures, between eight hundred 
million and a thousand million of our popu¬ 
lation. not as now, but well educated in the 
secular sense of the term. The energy of 
mental resources that would then be avail¬ 
able to the nation would be simply 
stupendous. 

5. Human Development through 
Political Education 

That is the first great blessing coming 
from human development through secular 
education. Along with that, there is a new 
type of human development that we are 
having in modem India, namely, the rousing 
of the political consciousness of our people. 
We will miss to grasp the uniqueness of 
modern India, if we fail to take note of this 
arresting fact. For throughout the millennia 
of our long history, our people had no pol¬ 
itical education, and, consequently, no pol¬ 
itical awareness, no political individuality. 
We were all passive subjects of some king 
or emperor or military dictator, not only 
our working classes, but almost all our 
people except those of the military classes. 
But today, for the first time, in this modern 
period, we have established a democratic 
republican political state which derives its 
strength and sanction not from a king, not 
from an emperor, not from a foreign poten¬ 
tate, as in the past, but from the people of 
India —millions and millions of our people 
living in diverse regions and at diverse levels 
of culture and economic development. This 
is a new significant factor in our national 
situation—the emergence of man. especially 
the common man, as a politically significant 
individual, as a political value, the emerg¬ 
ence of man as citizen from man as mere 
subject, or as prajd, as expressed in Sanskrit 
and our other languages. Prajd literally means 
offspring, such as a boy or girl, one 
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dependoit on the parents; and. in the politi¬ 
cal field, man dependent on the state. All 
prajds are children, politically speaking. But 
as soon as man becomes a citizen, he sheds 
his prajd stature, his stature of being a pro¬ 
tected ‘child’, and becomes a mature 
individual, a free responsible individual. 

That is the stature of man in modern 
democratic India; it is, however, more a 
goal than an achievement, so far as our 
country is concerned; but, during the last 
thirty years, we have taken a few signifi¬ 
cant steps towards that goal. Every for¬ 
ward step in that direction will introduce 
this second element of strength into 
our nation, namely, the awakened political 
sense of millions and millions of the 
nation’s citizens. During the last twenty- 
seven years, ever since we proclaimed our 
country as a republic by adoption of our 
new con.stitution in 1950, we have been 
registering this human development through 
the political education of our common 
people. Our various elections. Union and 
State, have contributed to this political 
education of our people at large ; our 
democratic state is endeavouring to educate 
our people into the precious value of the 
freedom of the individual citizen which we 
never had during the 5000 years of our 
long history. Even during the recent gen¬ 
eral elections to the Lok Sabhd, we have 
witnessed the emergence of a measure of 
political maturity in our common people. 
What does it all amount to? It amounts 
to freedom becoming a political fact; it 
proclaims the realization by the common 
people of India that they are no more, as 
mere prajds, or subjects, victims of politi¬ 
cal forces and circumstances, but are slowly 
and steadily emerging as creators and 
makers of their own and their nation’s poli¬ 
tical destiny. 

6. The March of Freedom 
Man as citizen becoming the maker of 
his political destiny is the meaning and 


significance of political democracy. This is 
what our nation is tryii^ to do today. The 
various labour laws passed by our Union 
and State legislatures are designed to pro¬ 
tect and improve also the economic status 
of our working people. But we have to 
confess that in this field we have done very 
little yet; even in the field of secular educa¬ 
tion we have done very little yet. Our 
democratic slate is taking steps, halt¬ 
ing though, to transform our political 
democracy into economic and social democ¬ 
racy ; the irritating slowness on this road 
is due to the drag of our long feudal heri¬ 
tage, on the one hand, and the exigencies of 
our free parliamentary democratic processes, 
on the other, where freedom often tends to 
resist social change and assist the status 
quo. But we can have the satisfaction that 
our nation has taken the first significant 
steps on that long road of human develop¬ 
ment involving a seventh of the human 
race, through efforts, endeavours and pro¬ 
cesses—educational, political and socio¬ 
economic—to elevate the common man in 
India }o the status and dignity as a man 
among men, not as an item among items. 
That is the revolutionary change that is 
taking place in our country in this modern 
period. A feudal India is getting steadily 
transformed into a democratic India. 

It is unfortunately, as 1 said earlier, a 
slow process, a halting process, a painful 
process, but it is still a forward process. 
Only if our intelligentsia today can really 
capture this meaning and significance of 
the modern period of Indian history, 
namely, straightening of the back of the 
common man and helping him to experi¬ 
ence the human dignity that is his inborn 
right, will they get the vision and the energy 
to accelerate this forward motion and to 
welcome every opportunity to contribute to 
its early realization. Our common people 
have been too long ground down ; they 
have been too long suppressed from every 
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point of view. The sense of fear, the lack of 
confidence in oneself, the lack of energy, the 
lack of that spirit of hope which means the 
joyous beckoning of the future—these have 
been their hallmark for some centuries. 
All these are the relics of the past ages of 
oppression and exploitation and general 
neglect. We have to reckon with these 
liabilities of our past, when we deal with 
our human situation today. The political 
freedom that we achieved in 1947 should 
not remain at the political level; it will 
then stagnate and destroy itself. Political 
freedom is best when it marches on to con¬ 
quer the heights of economic, social, cultural 
and spiritual freedoms. Swami Vivckananda 
presented freedom as the central message of 
our Upani§ads. In his lecture on ‘Vedanta 
and Its Application to Indian Life’, de¬ 
livered in Madras in 1897, he says (Com¬ 
plete Work.<!, Ill, 1973, p. 238): 

And the Upanisads are the great mine 
of strength. Therein lies strength enough 
to invigorate the world. The whole 
world can be vivified, made strong, 
energized through them. They will call 
with trumpet voice upon the weak, the 
miserable and the downtrodden of all 
races, all creeds and all sects, to stand 
on their feet and be free. Freedom— 
physical fre^om. mental freedom, and 
spiritual freedom—are the watchwords 
of the Upanisads. 

7. Nation-building through Man-making 
About twenty-five years ago, we started 
a community development programme in 
our country in a big way; I had been 
associated with it unofficially from the very 
beginning; even in its eventual failure, it 
has registered significant results; and any¬ 
one can realize the difference now in our 
social situation from what it was then. Our 
urban and rural masses were timid, help¬ 
less. weak and suspicious, without any con¬ 
sciousness of their own strength. They were 
just items to be handled by people, either 
from the government or from the urban 
groups, or by the exploiting group in the 


villages themselves. From that low condi¬ 
tion. there have been significant dhanges 
for the better during these twenty-five years. 
During this period, there has also been 
much progress in our labour movement 
organizing millions of our working people, 
though more in the urban and less in the 
rural areas. We have not yet organized, 
except perhaps in Kerala, the millions of 
our working people in the rural areas: but 
some work in that direction is being done 
today, including legislation to protect their 
economic and social rights and interests. 

Through all these, we are witnessing a 
tremendous transformation in the human 
situation in our country, by which human 
beings, who were only fractional some 
decades ago, are slowly becoming integral, 
and becoming fuller human beings. This is 
human education; it has to be vigorously 
pursued from every avenue of approach, 
apart from, and in addition to, that of 
formal schooling. The most unsatisfactory 
situation prevails in this field of formal 
schooling; even after thirty years of 
independence, the blessing of universal 
primary education remains still far away 
from millions of our people. I have noticed 
that wherever education is widespread, 
some tremendous and far-reaching changes 
have come in the society concerned. I have 
seen, for example, in a state like Kerala, 
a high level of political consciousness, of 
the understanding of the social processes, of 
response to progressive ideas, only because 
of the high percentage of education among 
the common people there. This is true also 
of other parts of the world. We have to 
achieve this for the whole of our nation. 
Secular education, when it is spread far and 
wide in India, will lead to the emergence 
of an awakened community, full of energy, 
vitality, self-confidence and a conscious grip 
on the social processes. They will cease to 
be, as I said earlier, creatures of the natural 
and social environments but become its 
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creators, not victims of histoiy but its 
makers. That is called human maturity ; 
it discloses the capacity to make one’s own 
judgements and to face the consequences 
of those Judgements ; to have convictions 
and the courage to hold on to them. If one 
depends every time on somebody else’s 
judgement, he or she is just a child. It is 
to help man to outgrow this human child¬ 
hood and make him or her stand on his or 
her own feet that forms the goal of the 
secular educational process. Tbis is what 
Swami Vivekananda termed nation-building 
through man-making. 

In India, now, these two processes are 
going on side by side; but their pace needs 
to be accelerated. Our working classes 
need to be provided with every opportunity 
for education, institutional and non-institu- 
tional, and they must be motivated towards 
acquiring it. That motivation to education 
comes only by impressing on their minds 
the vision of total human development, 
which is more important than, and which 
also is the end of, and even the means to. 
economic and social advancement. 

8. Human Development : the Importance 
of Non-economic Factors 

I have to emphasize, this point that, till 
now, most of the labour movement in India 
has been concerned only with the economic 
aspect of human relations in industry and 
business—how to increase the purchasing 
power of the working classes, how to secure 
for them more salary, more wages. Cer¬ 
tainly this is a very important thing to do; 
but tmless it is treated only as a part, and 
not as the whole, of the philosophy and 
programme of human development, and 
unless the importance of non-economic fac¬ 
tors are recognized and given their dm place, 
it will defeat its own purpose. In our 
national development, let us begin to ask 
this question and try to find the answer : 
can human development be ensured only by 


money and more money? If a worker, till 
now earning one hundred rupees a month, 
earns three hundred rupees from now. is 
he or she automatically a better human 
being? 

We have rarely asked this question. This 
question must be asked by us from now on 
in the context of the profound need of 
achieving, so far as man is concerned, along 
with economic strength, cultural strength 
as well. That alone can bring quality to 
human life. Quantity can be had by adding 
money. One may have plenty of money in 
his or her pocket; but how does one use 
that money? How can one make financial 
resources, small or big, achieve human 
development and fulfilment? That cannot 
be unless the cultural level of the person 
is also raised. While at Karachi during the 
Second-World-War years, I have personally 
seen the difference that the presence or 
absence of the cultural factor can make to 
the quality or otherwise in a man’s life. 
I witnessed a qualitative richness in the life 
of our Ramakrishna Mission tribal school 
teacher "getting less salary side by side with 
the dismal life of the tribal people around 
him getting almost double his salary ! We 
have not so far considered this point in our 
country, in the modem period, with respect 
to OUT working class. I wish to stress this 
point, because I have observed the lack of 
appreciation of this particularly after 

independence—the constant and sole 

emphasis on the monetary side and the 
economic aspect, and the neglect of the 
other more significant aspects of human 
development. Wage and salary increase is 
only one of the items of human develop¬ 
ment, call it the primary one in a country 
of mass poverty such as ours, but not the 
sole item. 

In his recent book Gandhi's Social Phi¬ 
losophy, Professor B. N. Ganguly quotes two 
citations from Letters on Historical Ma¬ 
terialism by the great Marxist thinker 
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Frederick Engels, which are relevant in this 
connection (p. 334) : 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to 
blame for the fact that the younger 
people sometimes lay more stress on the 
economic side than is due to it. We had 
to emphasize the main principle vis-a- 
vis our adversaries, who denied it; we 
had not always the time, the place, or 
the opportunity to give their due to the 
other elements involved in the inter¬ 
action. (Letter dated September 21-22, 
1890). 

While emphasizing the fundamental 
process of interaction between the base 
and the superstructure, Engels says [ con¬ 
tinues Ganguli {lbid.')'\ 

‘Political, juridical, philosophical, relig¬ 
ious, literary, artistic, etc., development 
is based on economic development. But 
all these react upon one another and 
also upon the economic basis. It is not 
that the economic situation is cause, 
.solely active, while everything else is 
only passive effect. There is. rather, 
interaction on the basis of economic 
necessity which ultimately asserts itself. 

. . . Men make their history themselves, 
only they do so in a given environment 
which conditions it,' (Letter dated 
January 25, 1894). [italics by Ganguli] 

In this connection, I wish to mention 
that when I go round our country and 
address gatherings in our public-sector 
undertakings and discuss working-class 
problems with their managers and other 
concerned people. I find that we have labour 
today earning anything from Rs. 3(X) to 
Rs. 1000 a month. But if you ask this ques¬ 
tion whether, correspondingly, the cultural 
life of that particular labourer, or his group 
in general, has improved, you get largely 
only a sorry answer; more money is com¬ 
ing into the pockets of the workers; but 
much of that money is wasted. There is 
no corresponding increase in their quality 
of life ; cleaner home, better hygiene—per¬ 
sonal and environmental—, better care of 
children, better standards of nutrition, hap¬ 
pier human relations within the family, finer 


cultural pursuits, and more investment of 
money in the mental sphere of life. 

In the sphere of environmental hygiene, 
our classes as much as our masses, our 
educated as much as our illiterate citizens, 
stand in need of urgent upgrading; stand 
in need of being taught that using public 
roads, railway tracks, and open maidans as 
public toilets is uncivilized as much as 
unhygienic. 

These things do not come automatically 
merely by raising the salary or wages 
of the individual worker. That is where 
there is urgent need for our trade- 
union movement to orient itself and its 
activities to this philosophy of total human 
development and make special efforts to 
bring about the cultural enrichment of our 
working people, in addition to their econ¬ 
omic advancement. By collective bargaining, 
the working class can certainly gain more 
of wages and salaries ; that is beautiful ; 
that is the first objective of a trade union 
or any other working-class group. But it 
should be treated as a prelude to the other 
aspects of human development, which we 
have largely neglected for decades together. 
Among these a.spccts, the most important 
is the raising of the human cultural level, 
which alone results in the qualitative en¬ 
richment of human life. 

In that context, we have to remember 
what I said earlier, that there is a wonder¬ 
ful cultural legacy available to us from our 
religious past which has touched and 
brightened the life of even the commonest 
people of our country; that touch has 
raised the quality of their life even in the 
context of their poverty, making them 
inwardly rich even though their pockets 
were very empty. Can we retain the uplifting 
and enriching touch of that old legacy in 
the modern periodl And can we add to it 
something of the new values of the modern 
agel This is the problem of human devel¬ 
opment in modem India ; and this problem 
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needs to be seriously considered by our 
people today. 

We nmy have our people holding diverse 
religious beliefs or political ideologies; we 
may have among our people those who do 
not choose to belong to any religion; there 
may be some among us who may not like 
the very word religion. But there will be 
none who will not respond to the philosophy 
and programme of total human develop¬ 
ment, of qualitative enrichment. It cuts 
across all political, religious and social party 
divisions. When I discussed with intellec¬ 
tuals in Soviet Russia or Czechoslovakia this 
subject of human development as raising the 
quality of human life, and not merely rais¬ 
ing the salary and wage levels of workers, 
they readily appreciated this idea, even 
while being allergic to the word religion. 
When we speak of religion, we may have 
the idea of a bundle of superstitutions; we 
may have the notion of some kind of magic 
and miracle and mystery; or we may asso¬ 
ciate it with the evils of a caste-ridden 


NOTES AND 

A God-Loving and God-Beloved Mind 
(Editorial) : Although the faculty of love is 
inherent in every living being, only human 
beings can have a God-loving mind. It is. 
however, not very easy to have. According 
to Vi^nudharmottara-Purdna : ‘One attains 
pure devotion at the feet of Lord Krsna, 
after one’s heart becomes purged of all the 
impurities by performing spiritual prac¬ 
tices for thousands of births.* It is true, it 
takes time to have a firm conviction about 
thQ vanity of this world, and glory of the 
Divine life, and thus to have a God-loving 
mind; but it is surely beneficial for human 
beings to strive for it. In this Editorial an 
attempt has been made to keep before the 
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society. All these have been associated with 
religion by some group or the other. But 
today, thanks to Swami Vivekananda and 
his message of Vedanta, we have the oppor¬ 
tunity to understand religion as the science 
of human development, as the grand science 
of the inner nature of man, as the science 
of human possibilities, bereft of all these 
cheap and weakening elements, and recog¬ 
nize its unique contribution to the qualita¬ 
tive enrichment of human life. 

One fact about our society has struck me 
and it will strike anyone who studies it; 
and it is that ours is the only country 
where, due to the influence of our past cul¬ 
tural legacy, nearly 80% of the people do 
not drink, do not feel the need for the 
stimulus from intoxicating beverages; 
whereas, in all other countries, it is a ’ini- 
vcrsal phenomenon, here it is a peripheral 
social phenomenon, with no prestige attached 
to it. 

(To be continued) 
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readers a graphic picture of a God-loving 
and God-beloved mind. 

The Great Lie ~I : The late Swami 
Ashokananda, Ex-Minister in charge of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern California, 
U.S.A., was well known for his writings 
and as a speaker. ‘The Great Lie’ is one 
of his lectures, delivered on June 13, 1954. 
at the Vedanta Society’s Old Temple. The 
word ‘lie’ has various meanings according 
to the dictionary, and one of its meaning 
is ‘a false belief’. According to Vedaqta. a 
belief in the manifold appearance of this 
world is ‘a great lie’, and all our suffering 
is due to this false belief.. The truth is : 
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'Brahma satyarh faganmithyd ; neha ndndsti 
/riitpana—Brahman alone is real, the world 
is false; there is no multiplicity anywhere.* 
Tlhe Swami has very lucidly treated this 
subject in the lecture. We hope it will be 
interesting and illuminating to our readers. 

The Ways of Physicists and Mystics : 
The author of this short but thought-provok¬ 
ing writing is Dr. Fritjof Capra, Ph.D., of 
the Tao of Physics fame. He is at present 
a theoretical physicist at the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory of the University of 
California, U.S.A. This article is based on 
his famous book the Tao of Physics which 
explores the parallels between modem 
physics and Eastern mysticism. In this 
write-up the author says : T see science 
and mysticism as two complementary mani¬ 
festations of the human mind ; of its rational 
and intuitive faculties. The modern physi¬ 
cist experiences the world through an 
extreme specialization of the rational mind ; 
the mystic through an extreme specialization 
of the intuitive mind. The two approaches 
are entirely different, . . . but both of them 
are necessary, supplementing one another 
for a fuller understanding of the world. 
Science does not need mysticism and mysti¬ 
cism does not need science *, but man needs 
both.’ We hope our readers will find his 
thoughts revolutionary but illuminating. 

The Art of Vedantic Writing in the 
West : Swami Vivekananda wrote on Feb¬ 
ruary, 17, 1896, to his Madras disciple: 
‘To put the Hindu ideas into English and 
then make out of dry philosophy and intri¬ 
cate mythology and queer startling psychol¬ 
ogy, a religion which shall be easy, simple, 
popular and at the same time meet the 
requirements of the highest minds—is a 
task which only those can understand who 
have attempted it.* And Swami Nityabodh- 
ananda, the monk in charge of the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre, Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land,, is one who has ‘attempted’ the task 
in the West. From his own experience, the 


Swami is writing on this subject, which 
may serve as guide-line to those who are 
preaching Vedanta in the West. He is of 
the opinion : ‘The writer or speaker should 
be artless, spontaneous; must renounce 
skill and be nearer to nature than to cul¬ 
ture. . . . One should practi.se the artless 
art of aloofness, ... A Western Christian 
desires to know and learn Vedanta as such, 
and not Vedanta Christianized.’ We hope 
the thoughtful words of the Swami will 
prove beneficial to those who are making 
such an attempt. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin : In this 
learned article. Dr. Beatrice Bruteau—who 
was a Founder and Co-ordinator of the 
Teilhard Research Institute at Fordham 
University, and presently is the Director of 
the Philosopher’s Exchange of Winston- 
Salem, N.C, (U.S.A.)—has very lucidly nar¬ 
rated in brief the life and philosophy of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Teilhard’s 
revolutionary philosophy of Humanism, 
received recognition of the thinking world, 
especially after his death, thanks to Jeanne 
Mortier who served him lovingly in his 
later life, and brought his literature to 
light after his death. Teilhard had to under¬ 
go banishment and persecutions all his life 
for his new way of thinking, namely, ‘recon¬ 
ciling science and religion’. Dr. Bruteau 
writes : The world needs his kind of vision, 
Teilhard felt, and even the divine enterprise 
needed it. Everywhere he saw people 
groping to find a new synthesis of ideas 
and values, a new level of community, and 
a deeper experience of the Absolute.* We 
hope, readers will find this writing interes¬ 
ting. 

The Parliament of Religions —1893 : 
Some New Findings—I ; Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s name is closely associated with 
the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago 
(U.S.A.) in 1893, in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Expowtion. Swamiji’s 
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speeches delivered on the occasion, and the 
numerous reports about him which 
appeared , in the American and Indian news¬ 
papers, have been already published in his 
biographies and Complete Works. Besides 
these, in the fifties, due to the untiring 
efforts of Marie Louise Burke (alias Gargi), 
many new facts about the Swami’s life in 
America came to light through her memor¬ 
able work Swami Vivekananda in America: 
New Discoveries. Somehow or other, the 
Chicago newspapers of those days, which 
contained a huge treasure of information 
regarding the Swami and the Parliament, 
never saw the light of day again. However, 
the monastic and lay members of the 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society of Chicago, 
like Mr. Jacob Fisher, Swami Yogeshananda, 
Brahmachari Ganesh and others, dived 
deep in the .sea of dusty yellow leaves, and 
collected many valuable pearls therefrom. 
These along with many other archives were 
later sent to the Advaita Ashrama, Cal¬ 
cutta, for publication, by Swami Bhashy- 
ananda, the Minister in charge of the 
Chicago Vedanta Society. We take this 
opportunity to place them before the readers 
through this article. We are very much 
thankful to all those who have done so 
much labour of love. The newspaper 
reports have been reproduced as they were, 
keeping the American spellings, and the 
wroni:ly .spelled names, in tact. The ex¬ 
cerpts of Swamiji’s speeches quoted in the 
article are mainly from Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows’ The World’s Parliament of Reli- 
mms. We hope the readers will find this 
article interesting. 

As I Knew Her : Mrs, Gertrude Enierson 
Sen of Almora had the rare privilege of 
meeting and staying for some time in the 
summer of 1927, with Sister Christine at 
Almora. She also met her later in America, 
and was present at her funeral. In this 
short but lucid narrative she has beauti¬ 
fully penned her reminiscences of Sister 


ChristiiK. and has freely expressed her 
views therein. This part of Sister Christine’s 
life was hitherto unknown, and we are 
thankful to the author for preparing this 
write-up at our request, in spite of her age 
and for supplying us some rare photographs 
of Sister Christine to publish in this issue. 

The Aesthetic and the Religious in Hindu 
Spirituality ; In this learned lecture given 
at the Vedanta Society of Santa Barbara, 
California. U.S.A.. Professor Gerald J. 
Larson, Department of Religious Studies, 
University of California. Santa Barbara, 
deliberates on ‘the Aesthetic and the Relig¬ 
ious in Hindu Spirituality’. The Hindus 
believe that Truth, Purity and Beauty— 
Satyam, Sivam, Sundaram —^are the three 
aspects of the Ultimate Reality. And Prof. 
Larson points out : ‘One of the more strik¬ 
ing and well-known representations of this 
paradox or dialectic between the aesthetic 
and the religious in Indian culture is to be 
found in the mythology and iconography of 
Lord Siva, and especially in his representa¬ 
tion as Nataraja, or Lord of the Dance.* 
The Professor quotes various interpretations 
of this Cosmic Dance of Siva from the 
Hindu scriptures. South Asian religion and 
thought are the special fields of interest to 
the Professor. He has also done research 
work in classical Sahkhya and Yoga 
Philosophy, and also in traditions of 
Saivism with special reference to Kashmir 
Saivism. We hope our readers will find this 
lecture interesting and illuminating. 

Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda : 
Sister Christine, formerly Miss Christine 
Greenstidel of Detroit, U.S.A., and a dis¬ 
ciple of Swami Vivekananda, wrote these 
‘Memoirs* at Almora, mainly in the summer 
of 1927. When the typescript was very 
kindly sent to us by Mrs. Gertrude Emer¬ 
son Sen of Almora, at our request, we dis¬ 
covered that ‘thirteen’ out of the total 
‘seventeen’ chapters available, have been 
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published first in the Prabuddha Bharata 
(1931 and 1945), and later in the Reminis¬ 
cences of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati. 
Advaita Ashrama, 1961. (A chapter on 
"Sadananda’ was. however, dropped in the 
second edition of the same published in 
1964). The typescript was entitled 
‘Mamloo’s Memoirs’, ‘Mamloo’ being the 
nickname of Christine given by Mr. Boshi 
Sen, whom she used to call ‘Babloo*. We 
are thankful to Mrs. Boshi Sen for making 
these remaining chapters (14 to 17) of the 
‘Memoirs’ available to us for publication. 
She is of the opinion that Sister Christine 
could not complete her ‘Memoirs’. Still, we 
hope, readers will be happy to read in these 
an untold story of Swami Vivekananda. 

Human Development in India and the 
Problems of Our Working Class — 1 ; A 
learned and popular speaker like Swami 
Ranganathananda. President, Raraakrishna 
Math, Secunderabad, Hyderabad, hardly 
needs any introduction. He is in great 


demand both in India and abroad. The 
Swami had occasions to speak at Institu¬ 
tions of different types, and has, therefore, 
earned a vast amount of experience in 
various fields. During the forties, while at 
Karachi, he came in contact with some 
members of the Socialist and Communist 
parties, and learnt from them about the 
problems of the Indian working class. He 
even addressed some labour meetings at 
Karachi and Bombay. He had many occa¬ 
sions to listen to, and to study and discuss 
with, people concerned with labour, about 
matters connected with the welfare of our 
working class in the general context of 
human development in India. With so much 
of association with labour and with men who 
worked in this field, the Swami gave this 
lucid talk on invitation at the Business 
Meeting of the Labour Forum, Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, in the March of 1977. 
We hope our readers will find it interesting 
and illuminating. 
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CONTEMPORARY STUDIES IN PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL IDEALISM; Edited by John Howie 
AND Thomas O. Bueord, Publishers: Claude 
Stark & Co., Cape Cod, Mass. 02670, U.S.A., 
1975, pp. xiiiH-290, Price ; $ 15.00. 

Idealism as a perspective and philosophy in 
understandiog life, experience and reality, has 
never been absent or on the wane at any time, 
despite voices of its ‘refutation’ all through 
philosophical history in one form or the other. 
Realism, Empiricism, Pragmatism, Behaviourism, 
Materialism, Existentialism, Positivism—scientific 
or logical—, have never been louder than at the 
contemporary period; and that Idealism can 
stand up against these forces is evidenced by the 
publication of this significant volume. As an 
agent in decision-making about facts of life, and 
in interpreting the meaning of things held signi¬ 
ficant in life. Idealism has a value which can 
hardly be by-passed in any wholesome estimate 
of- experience. The persisting and rigorous advo¬ 
cacy of this value of Idealism in taking a larger 


perspective of things and events in and for life— 
which is universally found except in communist- 
oriented societies—is reflected in the present 
volume under notice. 

The volume is published in honour of Prof. 
P. A. Bcrtocci, a great contemporary idealist 
thinker and philosopher, who held till recentl> 
the Chair of Boden Parker Bowne Professorship 
in Philosophy at the Boston University. It is a 
tribute to the eminence of the Professor, who 
not only inspired many students, but also gathered 
round him eminent colleagues in the service of 
Idealism. 

Edited and compiled by Professors J. Howie 
and Thomas O. BuiCord, the volume contains 
contributions by thirteen other professors, eminent 
in the field of philosophy. The subjects or topics 
covered are many and varied, and have been 
so ably introduced by the Editors, that a further 
detailed review is bound to be preposterous. 
However, it should be said in fairness to the 
writers that each—while he takes stock of an 
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existing posiUoo, as it were, of a topic or subject 
—makes a thorough examination of it and 
advances new perspectives of his own, or 
evaluates it from the perspectives of Idealism 
which he ddopts. Idealism, which is of different 
shades—^Absolute Idealism, Pan-psychism, Pcr- 
sonalistic Idealism, etc.—, takes mind, self, con¬ 
sciousness or God as a basic ground, without 
accepting which no inquiry is possible nor made. 
And Idealism has its dialectic of analysis, which 
opens up the deficiencies of thought based only 
on the immediate, and shows the necessity of the 
transcendent or the a priori in the estimation of 
the present. This is shown with logical rigour 
ail through^ whether the author is comparing 
two great minds like Whitehead and Leibnitz, or 
is developing bis own thesis on topics such as 
Science and Objectivity, Faith and Knowledge, 
Rationality of Mysticism, Belief in Life after 
Death, Understanding the Self, Behaviourism, 
Will, Cultural Autonomy, etc. Incidentally, these 
arc some of the titles of contributions, and 
naturally the range of subjects covered draws in 
the names of great philosophers from ancient 
times—passing from Socrates and Plato through 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Royce, White- 
head, Hocking, Skinner to Ryle—for considera¬ 
tion of their positions and for constructive re¬ 
appraisals. No significant school or movement 
escapes without being noticed in some form or 
the other. In some of these essays wc have very 
distinguishing contributions worth taking note of. 

Apart from Prof. A. J. Reek’s account of 
Idealism in America since 1900, the volume itself 
is evidence of a strong feeling for Idealism in 
Western Universities. It also provides an indica¬ 
tion how in contemporary times Idealism has a 
bearing on and impact even against its academic 
rivals. The publication presents new bases of 
ihinking and lines of research for students as 
well as teachers. It has invaluable academic 
value. 

Dr. K. B. Ramakrishna Rao 
Head, Dept, of Philosophy 
Mysore University, Mysore. 

BENGALI 

CHINTANAYAK VIVEKANANDA: Edited 
By SwAMi Lokfshwarananda and Others, Pub¬ 
lishers : Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cul¬ 
ture, Gol Park, CalotUa, 700 029, 1977, pp. 24+ 
872, Price : Rs. 35/-. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
has undertaken to bring out the monumental work 


The Cultural Heritage of India in an improvtd 
and enlarged edition in eight volumes (as against 
the original three) of which .the first four are 
published and the fifth is under print; it 
also several good booklets to its credit—but all 
in English. This sumptuous and important pres¬ 
ent work is its first big undertaking in Bengali, 
and even a cursory glance at it convinces one 
that it is a very good bcgmnuig and is worthy 
of the Institute. 

The thoughts and activities of .the maa>-faceted 
Master-thinker (jChintd-nayak) Vivekananda, arc 
of tremendous importance and significance in 
shaping the mind and face of humanity in India 
and the world. A deep study of his profound 
thoughts lying scattered in the eight volumes of 
bis Complete Works and other allied literature, 
and bringing them to the attention of thinking 
humanity, revealing their significance and bear¬ 
ing on the shaping of the future world, is an 
urgent and imperative need. So far, several scat¬ 
tered and partial studies have been made here 
and there of one or more aspects of his vast 
and varied thought, often purely in an academic 
spirit. What is required is a dynamic and syn¬ 
thetic study, and its presentation as a tonic to 
the world-soul to influence the life and thought 
of humanity. 

We may consider the present work as a right 
step in this direction which will stimulate fuller 
and deeper, as well as more broad-based, com¬ 
parative studies. Though not exhaustive, this 
work presents a fairly comprehensive study of 
the different aspects of Vivekananda as a great 
thinker. There are twenty-nine contributions in 
all, arranged under three sections. The first, in 
eight articles, deals with the source of Vivek- 
ananda's inspiration and methodology; his 
thought in general; his .thought-contributions te 
and significanc«> of his work in India and thi 
West; his role in history; and his relevance 
today. 

The second section presents fourteen studies on 
the different aspects of Vivekananda’s thought 
such as : his philosophy of life; thoughts on 
religion, on science and religion, on history; hi." 
socio-political and economic thought; his thought 
concerning upliftment of .the masses and awaken¬ 
ing of women; on education, science, literature 
aesthetic^; on art and architecture, and or 
music. 

The third section is devoted to comparativt 
studies of bis thought and work with other great 
thinkers and leaders. The seven studies cover ; 
Humanism of Buddha and Vivekananda; hit 
Neo-Vedanta; the relative estimates of the con 
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tributioot to the Indian renaissance from Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy up to Vivekananda; the search 
for a new world order by Marx and Viv^ananda; 
thoughts of Vivekananda and Gandhiji on total 
social welfare; role of Tagore-Vivekananda* 
Aurobindo in national awakening; and a study 
(HI Vivekaodanda and Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Most of the articles are good well -written 
studies. The study on Neo-Vedanta needs to be 
presented in a more comprehensive and dynamic 
way in the context of modern thought, in the 
way Vivekananda himself did it and wanted it 
to be done. Vivekananda being an all-India and 
world figure, a more broad-based approach is 
desirable in some of the articles. It must be 
remembered, Vivekananda was not merely a 
great thinker, but a creator of profound new 


values, and has op^ed up for- the human intel¬ 
lect new vistas of thought, to the world-soul new 
empyrean heights to s(Hir, and to humanity ways 
to make the highest truths practicable in society. 

On the whole, this work has succeeded in plac¬ 
ing before the public a luminous versatile image 
of Vivekananda to shed light on the life and 
goal of humanity. An English translation or an 
augmented English version of the work will be of 
great benefit to other parts of India and the 
world. 

The printing and get-up are of good standard. 
The price is moderate. There is a bibliography, 
an index and a short introductory biography of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

SWAMI MukHYANANDA 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur, W.B. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSKlN ASHRAMA 
CHANDIGARH 

Report ; April 1976— March 1977 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Chandi¬ 
garh is the only accredited branch of the Mis¬ 
sion operating in the region covering Chandigarh, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab. Started 
in 1956, it moved to its own premises in 1958, 
and since then has been rendering service to the 
people of Chandigarh and its surrounding areas 
without distinction of caste or creed. 

The activities of the Ashrama during the 
period 1976-77 were as follows: 

Spiritual and Cultural'. The Ashrama Shrine 
provides the opportunity and atmosphere for 
those wishing to meditate and participate in the 
shrine services. Such services include Rama- 
Naraa-Sankirtan, conducted fortnightly ; observ¬ 
ance of the birthdays of Rama, Krishna, Buddha, 
Jesus Christ and Guru Nanak; and special wor¬ 
ship on the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother and Swami Vivekananda. 

The Monk-in-charge held a guided meditation 
and class on the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna every 
Saturday evening, and a lecture in English every 
Sunday evening. On Sunday mornings Shri 
Bansilal Chhibber and party gave a musical 
exposition in Hindi of Ramacharita-Manas. 
Besides these, other weekly sessions were con¬ 
ducted for particular groups seriously interested 
in siArltual practice and service, and for children 
to aid in building tiieir character. Personal inter¬ 


views were also given by the Sccretary-Swami to 
those interested in spiritual life. 

The Library continued its home-lending service 
to members : out of a total of 1,634 books, 415 
books were issued during the year. The Book 
Sales section provided publications of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order in English. Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Punjabi. 

The month of March witnessed the combined 
public celebrations of the birth-anniversaries of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. the Holy Mother 
and Swami Vivekananda. Lectures in Hindi and 
English, special discourses on Ramacharita- 
Manas and devotional music, were included in 
the programme. The theme of the celebration was 
The Life and Message of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, 
with Special Stress on Regeneration of Man and 
Nation'. Distribution of fruits, sweets and items 
of personal need to handicapped children as 
Narayana Seva also formed part of .the pro¬ 
gramme. The last day of the celebration was 
specially set apart for children. 

On 13 November 1976 the new Assembly-Hall 
Extension was consecrated with Puja, Bhajan and 
Havan, and was dedicated for public service on 
the 14th, when a public meeting was held. Tliis 
much-needed facility provides accommodation for 
about 350 persons, an office-room, a guest-room 
and a waiting-hall. From November 1976 to 
March 1977 a symposium was held on the thraie: 
'Regeneration of Man and Society’. On Decern- 
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ber J, Sri J. L. Hathi, Governor of Huyana, 
gave jthe inaugural lecture of the series. 

The visit of His Holiness Srimat Swami Vires- 
waranaodaji Maharaj, the President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, was a 
very special occasion of devotional enthusiasm 
and festivity. During his stay (28 March—2 April 
1977) several aspirants were blessed with spiri tual 
initiation; and a large number got the oppor¬ 
tunity to have his darshan and to discuss per¬ 
sonally their spiritual problems. 

The free Homoeopathic Dispensary continued 
its service. The total number of patients served 
was 2,978, of which 602 were new cases. 

The Vivekananda Students’ Home, founded in 
1960, provides a calm, home]> environment free 
from political or social narrowness under the 
personal care of supervising Swamis. Accommo¬ 
dation is available for 40 students. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY OF SACRAMENTO 
Report : March 1976— February 1977 

This Centre, located on eight acres of land on 
the outskirts of the city of Sacramento (1337 
Mission Avenue, Carmichael. Sacramento 
County, California 95608; Phone: 916/489-5137) 
was started as a branch Centre of the Vedanta 
Society of Northern California, San Francisco, 
in 1949. and was affiliated in 1952. It became 
an independent Centre in 1970. and is under the 
charge of Swami Shraddhananda. 

During the year, daily worship was performed 
in the morning. A vesper service was held on 
Sunday evenings The Swami conducted the 
Sunday morning service with a programme of 
worship, meditation and lecture, as well as the 
Wednesday evening Scripture class and the 
Saturday evening class on the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. He also 
gave several outside talks and lectures at various 
colleges and schools and to other groups. The 
Swami gave numerous personal interviews. A 
Sanskrit class was also taught by the Swami 
every week. 

Special celebrations of the births of Sri Krishna, 
Bhagavan Buddha, Lord Jesus. Sri Ramakrishna. 
Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brah- 
mananda and Swami Shivananda were held with 
a special programme of worship, music, readings 
and talks, followed by serving of Prasad. Durga 
Puja, Kali Puja, Jagaddhatri Puja, Shiva Ratri 
and Easter were also observed. 

The Society has a library, a reading room and 
a Sunday School for children. The Santodyan 


(garden of saints), a quiet and beautiful four-acre 
retreat at the rear of the Ashruna premises, has 
open shrines to honour saints of the different 
world religions. This peaceful area is extensively 
used by devotees for contemplation. The monas¬ 
tery of the Society had. besides the Swami-in- 
charge, one sannyasin, two brahmacharins and 
three pre-probationers, making a total of six 
monastic residents. 

VIVEKANANDA VEDANTA SOCIETY. 

CHICAGO. ILL. U.S.A. 

Repori : January-December 1977 

In the aftermath of the First National Vedanta 
Convention, which was held in 1976, the year 
1977 saw a continued expansion in the activities 
of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society. Many 
school groups came to the Centre for instruction 
in Vedanta. Both Swami Bhashyananda, the 
Head of the Society, and Swami Nishreyasananda. 
who is visiting the Centre from Africa, travelled 
extensively throughout the United States and 
Canada, speaking to colleges and Vedanta groups. 
Swami Bhashyananda, accompanied by two 
Brahmacharins, made three long trips in a trailer. 
The first tour went from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
stopping at several cities in the southwestern 
part of the United States. At each place they 
gave talk», showed films, and distributed Vedanta 
literature. The second trip covered the south¬ 
eastern part of the country and the third trip 
contacted groups in Canada and the north¬ 
eastern part of the United States. A visit to the 
island of Trinidad by Swami Nishreyasananda, 
helped greatly in establishing Vedanta on a firm 
footing there. 

The year also saw a continuation of the con¬ 
struction at the Society’s Monastery in Ganges, 
Michigan. Work progressed well on the large 
structure which is being built to house a shrine, 
meeting hall and museum. The museum is 
housed on the second floor and contains items 
purchased in India on a government grant to 
enable American students and devotees to sec the 
richness of Indian culture in all its aspects. The 
museum was opened to the public for the first 
time at the annual Ganges Festival. 

During the year, the Society held classes 
three times a week and maintained a library, 
book shop and Sunday School. The Society also 
celebrated all important fea.st days, including 
Christmas, with public Puja and the distribution 
of offered food. Two probationers from Chicago 
received Brahmacharya after completion of the 
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Training Centre at Belur Math and remained in 
India to help with the Order’s work there. 

THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 

The annual Festival of the Vivckananda 
Monastery and Retreat of Ganges, Michigan, 
was held on Saturday and Sunday, July 23 and 
24. The main portion of the programme was 
held in the new auditorium, which is being built 
by the Brahmacharins. More than two hundred 
devotees and friends were seated in the hall 
when the first day’s programme began at 11 a.m. 
The Brahmacharins first chanted several Shanti- 
mantras from the Upanishadsi Next, Swarai 
Bhashyananda gave a short welcoming speech, 
which was followed by two Indian devotional 
songs sung by a devotee. The formal worship 
of Shri Ramakrishna was then performed by 
Swami Yogeshananda, and Prasad was distributed 
to the guests in an open-air building on the 
other side of the monastery-retreat grounds. 

The afternoon session began with the singing 
of an English translation of a song from the 
Gospel of Shri Ramakrishna, set to music by 
an American devotee. Mrs. Octavia Harriston, 
the Chairperson of the Executive Board of the 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society, gave a short speech 
welcoming those who attended. Swami Yogesh¬ 
ananda next spoke, briefly outlining the begin¬ 
ning, developments, and future plans of the 
Ganges Monastery and Retreat. Swami Bhashy¬ 
ananda then gave a short talk on the spiritual 
value of a retreat and introduced the two guest 
speakers : Swami Nishreyasananda from Africa, 
and Swami Swahananda, the present Head of the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California. Both 
Swarais spoke on the ‘Role of a Retreat in 
Spiritual Life’, emphasizing the need, not only 
for silence and solitude during a retreat, but als.> 
the need for the company of other spiritual 
aspirants. Several more devotional song,s were 
then simg. 

Following the lectures, the guests assembled to 
sec the museum of artifacts from India, which 


is housed on the second floor of the auditorium. 
The museum contains furniture, rugs, tapestries, 
musical instruments, statues, books and other 
examples of the glory of Indian culture. The 
articles were purchased with a grant from the 
Government of India, so that Americans could 
understand and appreciate the Indian background 
from which Vedanta comes. Swami Bhashy¬ 
ananda hopes to enlarge the museum in the 
future. 

The Arati hymns were sung in the auditorium 
at 6 p.m.. and supper was served to the guests 
at 7. After supper, Swami Nishreyasananda gave 
a one-and-one-half hour programme of films and 
slides which he had taken around the world. That 
night, many devotees camped on the monastery- 
retreat grounds while others stayed in near-by 
motels. 

The shrine-rooni was opened at 5 the next 
morning for an hour’s meditation before the 
Mangalarati. Swami Nishreyasananda conducted 
a half-hour meditation and gave a short talk on 
Techniques of meditation’. Breakfast was served 
at 7.30 a.m. No activities were scheduled for the 
early morning, but many guests assembled to 
help pick blueberries in the monastery’s blue¬ 
berry patch. 

At 10.30 a.m., the Sunday service began with 
several devotional songs. Swami Bhashyananda 
chanted the opening prayer and introduced the 
guest speakers. Both Swami Nihshreyasananda 
and Swami .Swahananda lectured on ‘The Appli¬ 
cation of Spiritual Values in Daily Life as Taught 
by Shri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother and Swami 
Vivckananda'. At the conclusion of the lectures. 
Swami Bhashyananda spoke again, thanking the 
people for coming, and made the closing remarks. 

Following this, the children of the Chicago 
Temple’s Sunday School gave two skits, one on 
‘Vyasa and the Milkmaid' and one on ‘Father and 
Son with a Donkey’, a tale from the Panchatantra. 
Just as this ended, it began to rain heavily out¬ 
side. Everyone got into cars to drive up to the 
dining hall for lunch, then made their departure. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHDAY 


The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna falls on Friday, 10 March 1978. 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


DON’T MISS 


All India Yoga Shiksha Shibir 

(3-VEEK BESiDENIUL SDMHE8 CAMP) 

TO BE HELD AT 


KANYAKUNARI 

From 2nd May 
To 22nd May 1^78 

TO IMPART 

TRAINING IN YOGA AND TO MAKE THE PARTICIPANTS CONVERSANT 
WITH OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE. 

MDEIOM OF IMSTRUCTIQN-ENGLISH 

OPEN TO WOMEN ONLY 

Camp fees including boarding and ( Rs. 150/- plus a registration fee of 
lodging charges ( Bs. 25/- (Total Rs. 175/-) 

Those above the age of 18, possessing knowledge of English and of sound health 

are eligible to participate. 

Application for prospectus should reach the address mentioned below before 

MARCH 15. 1978. 


VIYEKANANDA KENDRA 

YOGA SHIBTR 

VIVEKANANOAPURAM, KANYAKUMARI-629 702 
(Phone No. 60) 
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IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IS OUR MOTTO NOW. WE ARE ENGAGED IN IMPORT 
SUBSTITUTION WORK AND HAVE ALREADY COMPLETED ONE IMPORTANT 
ASSIGNMENT FOR THE DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. WE ARE STILL UNDER¬ 
TAKING SOME PRECISION WORK FOR DEFENCE. 

GBM AGENCIES PRIVATE LTD. 


Regd. Office : 

103-C, Block ‘F* 

New Alipore 
Calcutla-700053 
Phone : 45-2910 
Gram : ‘FLAWLESS’ 


Sales Office : 
“Camac Court” 
25, Camac Street 
Calcutta-700016 
Phone : 44-2189 


AGENCIES 

* IRD MECHANALYSIS, ENGLAND—for preventive Maintenance Tools, c.g. 
Dynamic Balancing Machines, Vibration Analyzer, Sound/Level Meter, Monitors, 
etc. 

* VESUVIUS CRUCIBLE, SCOTLAND-for ROTOLOK Stopper Heads, 

FLOWERPOT Clay Nozzles and CENTURY RAPID Graphite Crucibles. 

* WELLMAN INCANDESCENT, CALCUTTA—for Furnaces & Ovens for DGOF 
& DGS&D and BIBBY Resilient Couplings for Eastern India and Madhya Pradesh. 

* LOKENATH CHATTERJEE & SONS, CALCUTTA-for Collets & Feed Fingers. 
Expanding Mandrels & Sleeves, Drill Chucks, Tap Chuckt, Adaptors, Tap Holders, 
etc. for Government business through DGOF and DGS&D. 

* BRITANNIA ENGINEERING, CALCUTTA-for BRITANNIA-WADKIN Wood 
Working Machines. 

* Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for STROJTMPORT, PRAHA-for various 
Projects, 

* Technical Consultant and Co-ordinator for INDUSTRIE CHEMIE THOMA, WEST 
GERMANY—for Chemical Plants. 

* CHEMISCHE WERKE LOWl GMBH, WEST GERMANY- j for Chemicals, 

* NIGU CHEMIE GMBH, WEST GERMANY. V Processes and 

* LOWl-SHERWIN-WILLIAMS GMBH, WEST GERMANY. ) know-hows. 

ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 

* In addition to the above, we are olso undertaking precision engineering items 
including import substitution jobs. 
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1976 




Variety is the very soul of life. When it dies out entirely, creation 
will die. When this variation in thought is kept up, we must exist; and 
we need not quarrel because of that variety. Your way is very good 
for you, but not for me. My way is good for me, but not for you. 

—Swami Vivekananda 



j M/S S. D. ENTERPRISES 

Chandravag, Mugkalyan 

I BAGNAN, HOWRAH 

Wtst Bmgal 

I 

) _ _ 
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With best compliments from: 


BHUPATI BOSE CHARITABLE TRUST 


44/1, Dharmatala Lane 


Shibpur, Howrah 

PHONE : 67-2241 


I ij-u-u-u~mjnrunjnrunjnrinArv~irv^^^ ^ 


>f7/A dest compliments from : 


SATABDI PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED 


Quality Printers 


80, Acharya Jagadish Bose Road, 


Calcutta-700 014 


Phones : 24-3390 A 24-2600 


With best compliments from : 


SREE NA TRADING AGENCY 


(Commission Agents) 


26, SHIBTALA STREET 


CALCUTTA-700070 


Phone: 33-5396 
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With the best compliments from : | 


Bansi Lai Walaiti Ram 

76/484 Coolie Bazar 
Kanpur-l 




Space donated by : 


With best compliments from : 


Tara Medical Stores 


CHEMIST & DRUGGIST 


87, Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose Rd., 
Calcutta-700 014 


BANERJEE & CO. 

Electrical & Mechanical 

Engineers & Contractors 

110/204, O. T. Road 
Ramakrishna Nagar 
Kanpur-208 012 


Dial: 24-2682 


Phone: 40181 


Gram: Banerco 
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‘Verily, the Lord looks Into a man's heart and doss not Jndgo him by what 

ho doss or where he lives'. 


Sri Ramakrishna 

Rash 

Behari 

Studio 

16 GHOSH PARA ROAD 


BHATPARA 

• 1 


Best Compliments From : 


Chandras’ Chemical Enterprises (P) Ltd. 

Makers of 

DENDRITE ADHESIVE 

For Footwear, Automobile, Railways, Aircraft, Shipbuilding, Telephone, 

Sports*Goods, etc. 

Branch Office : 1004, Rohit House, 3, Tolstoy Marge. New Deihi-1 

Phone No. 38-7663 

H. 0.: P-35, C. I. T. Road, Calcutta-700 014. 

Cable: DENDRITE Telex: 021-2045 
BranchBs: Bombay. Madras. Agra. Ahmedabad. Cochin. Patna. 
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OUR MOTTO— 

Service with a smile 

TIDE WATER OIL CO. (India) LTD. 

8, CLIVE now, CALCUTTA- 1 . 

Specialists in 
OILS ft GREASES 

Branches: Bombay, Delhi. & Madras. 

- , -- - - 


BOOKS OF YOUR CHOICE 


1. WISDOM OF YOGA : A STUDY OF PATANJALi'S YOGA SUTRA 



—K. P. Bahadur 

Rs. 

3000 

2. 

THE ROLE OF BHAGAVAD GITA IN INDIAN HISTORY 



—Premnath Bazaz 

Rs. 10000 

3. 

REINCARNATION OF SCIENCE—Ruth Reyna 

Rs. 

4500 

4. 

THE WAY OF BUDDHA- 

Rs. 

30 00 

5. 

SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN CULTURE 

—C. Sivaramamurti 

Rs. 

?000 

6. 

SELF HELP—S. Smiles 

Rs. 

1200 

7. 

CHARACTER-S. Smiles 

Rs. 

12 00 

8. 

HOW TO STOP WORRYING & START LIVING 

— Dale Carnagi 

Rs. 

9 00 


% 

Shanti Book Stores 


50. SHiBTALA STREET 
P. 0. UTTARPARA, DT. HOOGHLY 
Phone: 22.7780 
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PRABUDDHA ffilARATA 


Salutation To Bhagavan 
Ramakrishna 


“Neither money pays, nor name, nor fame, nor 
learning; it is character that can cleave through 
adamantine ^^alls of difficulties. Bear this in mind. ...” 

- Swami Vivekananda 


♦ 


Space Donated By A Devotee 
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PVC INSULATfD HEAVY DUTY CABLES 

• ISI Certified to IS 1554 ' ' ' 

• Full range of sizes ; armoured and unarmoured ; for industrial power & Electric 
Supply and multicore control cables. 

• Approved by the Fire Sectional Committee of the Insurance Association of India. 

SPECIAL CABLES 

Rly. Signalling, Mining & Trailing Cables and Special defence cables as per standard 
specifications. 

FORT GLOSTER INDUSTRIES LTD. 
(CABLE DIVISION) 

31, Chowringhee Road, Calcutt-16 

Gram : Gloscab Phone ; 24-8241 to 8245 

Branches: Harilela House, Mint Road, Fort, Bombay-1. M-71, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi-1. 3, Lajpatkunj, Napier Town, Jabbalpur. Krishna House, 
Opp. Advance Cinema, Bhadra, Ahmedabad-1 
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PEACOCK 

the bialwith feathers o-.t niaiiy spleiuloured lun 



COLOURFUL •*Uk» tlw pMcoek wMi aprMd 

In many splandourad hiM—ttw iiiany>fae«Md gfOMtR 
•f NGEF is raalty colourfiil. Manufactwlng a wida rano* 
of slactrical aquipmsnt with tha halMiarfc of quality, 
acclaimad both in India and abroad, NGEF has spraad 
Itself into many fields of Industrial acthdty in tha 
eountry>—thus halpins tha haaithy growth of our 
aconomy. 

Another feather in NGEF'a cap—tumkay proiKta 
comprising planning, supply, aractlon and 
commissioning of electrical aquipmaat tar Traction, 
Cement, Steel. Mining. Chemical and other irfduatriaa. 
Tyre industry. Electrolysis of Caustic Soda, AlumMum 
and Zinc... 

NGEF with a colourful plume In ail thaga aeiivitlca 
occupies a pride of place in tha Indiao alactricel 
Industry. 


RimoR of nuHiufacturg: 

Distribution transformers upto ISOOkVA, 33fcV 
Rower transformers upto 40 MV A, 132 kV — Furnaci 
transformers—Rectifier transformers 
Silicon power diodes upto 3000 V (PIV) end 400A 
mean currertt,Power Rectifiers upto 100 kA and 
3000 V d.c..H V & L V Switchgear 
Tha widest range of motors made in India from 
0.26 to 2000hp. 

Products on the «ivil: 

Trsnsformars of 220 kV and 400 kV dacoi 
Altamalors, O.C. Machines, Instrument 
ttansformers upto 400 kV. Thyristor c on v ac t aia 
and Condenser bushings. 


NGEF Fowus Um Natlon*9 Fngnm 


AA 



m sm 


SvsppanalisM,aeagalore MOOW 


Sranehei at: e Bs n celai e 
eSaurOalM e MaWsse 


eCdcens 
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BOOKS^N ANIB 9¥, mAMl ViyBKAKAB 

THE LIFEOt^VnnitAKAl^ii Pri^ VIVEKANANDA; HIS CALL 
AND THE UNIVte&M:. GQS^fSU ‘ | THE NATION 


9*00 

18-00 

11H)0 


28-00 



tki 

np: 5 - 0 ^ 

h: 20-00 
p: 14-00 
8-00 


AND THE UNIWW* GQSffL' THE NATION mm 

ByRouMKKovum 9-00 TEACHINGS OF SWAMl^-- * 

Ctoth: 18-00 VIVEKANANDA Cloik^ T*fl0 
VIVEKANANDA (4 Biographfy Limpi 5-00 

By SWAMI Nikhilananda Deluxe: 11-00 LETTERS OF SWAMI Cloth: 20-00 

THE LIFE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA Limp: 14-00 

VIVEKANANDA TO THE YOyTM OF INDIA 8 00 

By EASTBtN & Westcrn Discikjs 28-00 CASTE, CULTURE AND 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM SOCIALISM 1-80 

By Stsaa. Nivedita 7-00 IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA OTHER POEMS 8-75 

(iltusttmted for children) 4*50 ADVAITA VEDANTA 1-50 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 1-50 

VIVEKANANDA 2 50 SADHAN/\S OR PREPARATIONS 

SWAMIJl AND HIS MESSAGE FOR HIGHER LIFE 0-60 

By Sister Nivxdita 1*20 THOUGHTS OF POWER 0-75 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WORK AND ITS SECRET 0 90 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA THE POWERS OF THE MIND 0-60 

(in Eight Volumes) BHAKTI OR DFVOTION 100 

Per Vol Limp : 14-00. Set. Limp: 110-00 UFE AFTER DEATH 0-85 

Cloth: 18-00 Cloth: 140-00 IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in REUGION ? 0-95 

Pictures 62-00 OUR WOMEN 1-25 

RAJA YOGA Paper: 5-50 MEMOIRS OF EUROPFAN 

Cloth: 7-75 TRAVEL 1.76 

BHAKTI YOGA Paper: 2 00 .SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 

Cloth : 5-00 INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 3-00 

KARMA YOGA Paper: 2 00 VEDANTA PHITX)SOPHY 1*50 

Cloth: 5-00 HINDUISM 800 

JNANA YOGA Paper : 6-00 EDUCATION 2*75 

Cloth: 9-00 WOMEN OF INDIA 0-25 

LECrURES FROM COLOMBO INSPIRED TALKS 5-00 

TO ALMORA De Luxe: 11*50 SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AME. 

Paper : 8-50 RICA: NEW DISCOVERIES 

TALKS WITH SW'AMI VIVEKA- ^y Marie Louise Burke 18*00 

NANDA 12-00 sWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 0-90 CENTENARY COMMEMORA* 

MODERN INDIA 0*80 TION VOLUME 50-00 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 5*00 PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 18*00 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 2*25 six LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA, l-HO 

essentials OF HINDUISM 0*85 REAIiSATION AfOlTTS 

MY UFE AND MISSION 9*65 MEfflOpS ^ ♦ v f iiiA 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM ^ ^ ^ 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 8 D®*** Entaixy Road CALCUTTA: 700014 


Per Vol. Limp : 14-00. 

Set. Limp: 

110-00 

Cloth : 18-00 

Cloth: 

140-00 

VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 


Pictures 


62-00 

RAJA YOGA 

Paper: 

5-50 


Cloth: 

7-75 

BHAKTI YOGA 

Paper : 

2-00 


Cloth: 

5-00 

KARMA YOGA 

Paper: 

2-00 

• 

Cloth: 

5-00 

JNANA YOGA 

Paper: 

6-00 


Cloth: 

9-00 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TO ALMORA 

De Luxe: 

11-50 


Paper : 

8-50 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKA- 


NANDA 


12-00 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 

0-90 

MODERN INDIA 


0-80 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 

5-00 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 

2*25 

essentials OF HINDUISM 

9*85 

MY UFE AND MISSION 

9*65 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 



3-00 

1*50 

8-00 

2*75 

0-25 

5*00 


18*00 


50-00 

18*00 

1*10 






' 'Brewing through narrow limits it finds 
wider fields of expansion. Take the growth 
dl a company ^ike ours.' -Tdlr mstahce. 

It began as a partnership formed by two 
engineers and emerged into a multicellular 
{Industrial body—a living organism infusing 
life and growth into every vital 
industry from dairy to nuclear power 

L&T nourishes the growth of 
industries by manufacturing- 
highly sophisticated equipment. 

Much of it was never made in 
India before. Examples are 
high-speed bottling plants. 


tumbler driers, nuclear reactor vessels.... tri 
order to make this equipment available LBT 
fOuhd it necessary to evolve into a major 
industrial complex pulsating with a rich 
variety of talent that is destined to 
shape the development of industry 
in India. 




P.O. Box 278 


Bombay 400 038 
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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 



sprTFT jiss I 

ii?ii 

1. Jusl as glass smeared on one side with mercury reflects the image of 
the object put before it; so the mirrorlike heart of a chaste person, whose sexual 
energy is well restrained, reflects the all-pervading Reality. 


t£l++l!tn^ ^nrnrcTT: n^ii 



3rwrtRTfcr«nr i 


rnmr: ii^ii 


2 & 3. As the gas coming from a common storehouse lights the lamps 
of various intensities in the streets and houses of the town ; similarly, the Incar¬ 
nations. although taking their birth in different castes and families, illumine the 
people of all countries, as they all originate from the one-wilhout-a-sccond 

Reality. 


* vUvntlava (A critical Sanskrit monthly journal), Ed. Hrishikesh Sastri, Bhat- 

-ST 

disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. The English translation is ours, 



ACARYA SANKARA THROUGH HIS GITA-COMMENTARY—II 

(EDITORUL) 


In the first instalment of this Editorial, 
Acarya Sankara’s views regarding Karma 
were reviewed in brief. Thereby k was 
shown that the Acarya is liberal enough to 
accept the need and utility of the Karma* 
Kanda as well as Karma-Yoga for the 
spiritual evolution of the aspirant. It was 
also seen that he is not so fanatic, as he is 
usually thought to be, about the renuncia¬ 
tion of work (Karnia-sar.nyiisa) for one who 
has attained the necessary purification and 
fitness for knowledge (jmina-nistha-yogyata) 
through Karma-Yoga. In addition, his 
broad definition of religion, and the accept¬ 
ance of dualism in the early stages of 
spiritual evolution, was also discussed be¬ 
fore. Thus becomes revealed Sankara’s large- 
heartedness through his commentary on the 
Snmad-Bhaf>avad~Gil'7h In this instalment, 
the Acarya's views regarding the other Yogas 
and some related topics of the Vedanta 
philosophy, will be briclly studied in the 
light of his CZ/;7-commcnlary to get a 
glimpse of his magnanimous personality. 

Yoga as a Path to Liberation: 

What is usually known as Raja-Yoga or 
simply Yoga, has been termed in the Gita 
as Dhyana-Yoga. Sri Ramakrishna has 
called the same as Mano-Yoga. Acarya 
Sankara is of the opinii>n that Karma-Yoga 
performed without any attachment to the 
fruits of actions (niskdma-karma) is the 
external means {bahiranga sddhana) for 
becoming established in Dhyana-Yoga.^o 

See Srwuid-Bliogaviid Gnd with Sankara's 
commentary and Hindi translation, Gorakhpur ; 
Gita Press, seventh edition (hereafter Gita- 
Rhasya), VI. 3. p. I7.t ; the original Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion reads : 

... I 


The state in which an aspirant becomes 
established in Dhyana-Yoga has been called 
in the Gita by Lord Sn Krsna the Yoga- 
ru^ha state. The same state has also been 
termed by the Acarya in his commentary 
as : sattvasuddhi, samyak-jhana-prapti or 
ihdna-niythd-yogyatd. According to {Sankara, 
it is quite essential for a Karma-Yogl to 
practise ' Dhyana-Yoga (meditation or 
updsana) side by side with his doing Karma 
in the right spirit if he wants to become a 
Yogarudha; and till one becomes estab¬ 
lished in this state, Karma-Yoga is a 
must.2i As a matter of fact. Karma be¬ 
comes ‘Karma-Yoga’ only when it is coupled 
with ‘Yoga’ (meditation). Truly speaking, 
it is this Yoga in Karma-Yoga which gives 
it the status of worship. Unless work is 
done with a worshipful altitude, it can 
never be worship. To those who misunder¬ 
stood this spirit of Karma-Yoga taught by 
Swami Vivekananda and thought mere 
Karma (kevalahi karma) as worship, Swami 
Brahmananda would say, 'Work and wor¬ 
ship’ ; that is, work and meditate. The 
Swami explained to them in what sense 
Swamiji meant ‘work is worship’. Work 
coupled with meditation is the only way to 
become Yogarudha—-established in Yoga. 
{§ajikara says : ‘No worker (KarmT) who 
has not given up attachment to the fruits of 
actions ever becomes a YogT, for the mind 
of such a man can never become established 
in meditation isamddhi)^ as aspiration for 
the fruits is always the cause of mental 
digressions. Therefore, a worker who 
renounces the fruits of action becomes 

21. See Gita-BIta^ya, VI, Introduction, p. 167 ; 
the original reads : ^ 

arfwf ?[fcr . . . I 
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a YogT .’22 It is true; unless an as¬ 
pirant achieves at least some capacity 
of meditation and the power to main¬ 
tain the equilibrium of the mind, he 
cannot be called a Yogi, i^ahkara is of the 
opinion that Karma alone (kevalam karma) 
cannot enable an aspirant to attain such a 
state ; lor that. Karma coupled with Yoga 
is necessary. 

One who has thus become Yogarudha, 
that is, become fit for the life of pure medi¬ 
tation. dives deeper and deeper into his 
own Reality and ultimately attains Nirvi- 
kalpa Samadhi, and is thus liberated. About 
this, saittkara says in his commentary on 
verse fifteen of the .sixth chapter : ‘By 
practising meditation in this way the Yogi 
whose mind has come under his control 
attains Nirvana or liberation—the ultimate 
Peace which is in Me (the Reality).’^''* 
Hereby the Acarya has told that the ulti¬ 
mate goal of Yoga is liberation. 

Bhakli-Yoiia iiS a Way to Liberation'. 

Like Karma-Yoga and Raja-Yoga, Saii- 

^2. VI. 2, p. 172; the original 

reads : ^ 

3rPff?rfqr: ^ m 

5T i 't;^- 

arfwsTR: I 

23- (ind-liliasiyd. VI. 15, p. 181 ; the original 
reads ; sfsf qtrr'hvTJr 

qt»fl f^T^Tcf ?rzRf »TR?r JTFT: ?T: 

ant fjpRinsW:, ?TT^*T fJTartWTT*?! 

f^TwW ’Tt«r; tTOTTT fjfcsT q^rr: ?rF^: 
^^’IPTT*TT 5Tr f^hiRTiTT 
3{f«r*r®s5f?T siT'jftfcf I 


kara also recognizes Bhakti-Yoga as a path 
to spiritual liberation. While commenting 
on verse thirteen of the ninth chapter he 
says : ‘those endowed with faith, who have 
taken recourse to Bhakti (devotion) as a 
path to liberation, . . This utterance 
of the Acarya is enough to show that he 
accepts Bhakti-Yoga as a means to libera¬ 
tion. 

According to Sankara, there are two ways 
in which a devotee (Bhakta) may attain 
liberation, depending upon his competency. 
The aspirant of the first category attains the 
Yogarudha state through Karma-Yoga, 
and thereby becomes fit for higher knowl¬ 
edge and acquires the capacity for deeper 
meditation. After practising Dhyana-Yoga 
for some period, he becomes estalished in 
higher knowledge (jnana-nhtha). In this 
state the a.spirant naturally becomes blessed 
with the higher type of devotion known as 
Para-Bhakti which ultimately results in his 
liberation. This sequence of .spiritual evolu¬ 
tion has been told by Lord Knsna in verses 
forty-five to fifty-five of the eighteenth 
chapter, and supported by Sa^’kaia in bis 
commentary on these verses.25 

The aspirant of the other category, 
instead of following the path of Karma- 
Yoga prescribed by the Srutis and the 
Smrtis, practises the disciplines according 
to the Kriya-Yoga of the Bhakti ^astras. 
In such aspirants the faculty of feeling is 
more predominant than that of willing and 
thinking. According to the Srlmad-Bhaga- 
x'utum, the devotional practises are of nine 
types; namely, ‘to hear the names, praises 
and stories of Lord Visnu, to chant them, 
to remember Him, to wait upon Him, to 
offer worship and .salutation to Him, to 
dedicate one’s actions to Him, to cultivate 

24. Giia-Bluiyya. IX. 1.3, p. 234; the original 

reads: ^ »ft«srm*r 

sr^: — 

35- See GUa-Bhuyya. XVIII, 45-55, pp. 437-54, 
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friendship with Him. and to offer one’s all 
to Hira.’26 Acarya Sankara does not con¬ 
demn such disciplines, rather he says in his 
commentary on the twenty-sixth verse of 
the ninth chapter : ‘Not only do my 
<]evlotees attain the infinite result in the 
form of not returning to this world, that 
is. liberation; but it is also easy for them 
to worship me.’^? in this verse. Lord Krsna 
tells Arjuna : ‘When one offers to Me with 
devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water,— 
that I eat, offered with devotion by the 
pure-minded .’28 From his commentary it is 
clearly revealed that Sankara accepts this 
dualistic practice of devotion without any 
hesitation. According to him, the aspirant 
of this category is also blessed with higher 
knowledge later on, when he attains the due 
purification through his one-pointed devo¬ 
tion. In his commentary on verses ten and 
eleven of the tenth chapter, the Acarya 
says : ‘To them who are ever devout, 
worshipping Me, not for any purpose of 
their own, but out of love for Me—I give 
higher knowledge (Buddhi-Yoga) of My 
essential nature by which they . , . know 
Me, the Supreme Lord, the Self, as their 
own self. ... 1 dwell in their internal 
organ (antahkarana) which is engaged in 
thinking of the Self alone, and destroy the 
darkness of ignorance, that illusory knowl¬ 
edge caused by the absence of discrimina¬ 
tion, by the lamp of wisdom, , . .’2® 

26. See Snnwd-Bhaguvatam, VII, v. 23. 

zt. Gita-BH^ya, IX, 26, p. 240; the original 
reads : apTT^rw^r^'JTJr 

apRI'Iwf ^ I 

28. SrimaJ-Bhagavad- Gita, IX, 26. 

2». Gitd-Bh'^ya, X, tO-11, p, 249; the original 
reads : ?RRr5tf)I!Tr fTtJnf^TfrRTffT 

f??TT 5T ifrT STT^, sfVRi: 

ITT i snrsgjrrqr 


iSahkara points out in his commentary on 
the thirteenth verse of the twelfth chapiter 
that the devotee of the first category attains 
liberation independently by virtue of his 
spiritual practices and competency, and the 
Lord Krsna has also said the same thing 
in the fourth verse of the same chapter 
thus : ‘they reach only Myself’; while the 
devotees of the second category are depen¬ 
dent upon the Lord for their liberation. 
That is why the Lord Krsna says in the 
seventh verse of the same chapter, ‘To 
those whose mind is set on Me. verily, I 
become ere long, O son of Prtha. the 
Saviour out of the oc^an of the mortal 
world.’3® Whether a devotee is dependent 
on the Lord for his liberation or attains it 
independently, the Acarya means to say 
that the devotees of both the categories 
attain liberation ultimately. 

Sofikara’s Acceptance of Dualism : 

From the above discussion, it js evident 
that Sankara accepted with an open heart 
the necessity of the preliminary dualistic 
disciplines of Bhakti-Yoga for the purifica¬ 
tion of the aspirant’s mind. He did not 
object to dualism as such, so lung as it 
was taken as a step for one’s spiritual 
evolution, and not the goal of life. Through¬ 
out his commentary on the Glia, he is never 
seen to condemn dualism outright, like a 
dead mouse. For instance, his very 


5r«rir5T *rf ancinrcnr 

A C\ A 

sTfer*!?!^ I ... ^rici 

Jnwinf*T an^ir- 

^TTW?«r 3n?*Fft 
^ I 

30. See Gita-Bhofya, XII, 13, p. 292 ; the original 
reads : % 
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definition of upasand given in the com- ‘How can there be a portion of the Supreme 
mentary on the third verse of the twelfth Self who has no parts? If He has parts. 


chapter (and also in his commentary on the 
Bfhadlirtmyaka Upanisad, I. iii. 9) is 
dualistic. It reads : ‘Meditation (upasand) 
consists in approaching the meditated 
(updsya) by objectifying it through medita¬ 
tion according to the teaching of the scrip¬ 
tures and dwelling for a long time steadily 
in the same thought-current like a thread of 
descending oil.’3t Meditation, which San¬ 
kara means hereby, has the meditator and 
the meditated existing separately, at least 
till the higher non-dualistic stage is 
achieved. He had no objection if anybody 
meditated on the qualified Brahman tak¬ 
ing it as the object, or on the abstract 
Reality. This shows that he accepted the 
Reality in all its aspects like a normal 
Advaitist. His tolerance of dualism is seen 
throughout his Gi/J-commentary in some 
form or the other. Nowhere is there any 
evidence therein to show that he did not 
accept the Reality in its qualified aspect, 
with or without form ; and later on it will 
be seen that he not only accepted the 
Incarnation, but recognized His worship as 
a path to liberation. This surely reveals 
the magnanimity of the oft-misunderstood 
heart of the Acarya. 

Qualified Non-dualism and Sankara ; 

The qualified non-dualists regard the 
world and the individual souls (JTvas) as 
the parts of the Supreme Lord. The fact 
that §ahkara has no objection to this view 
is clear from a discussion raised by him in 
his commentary on the seventh verse of 
the fifteenth chapter. For instance, a die¬ 
hard Advaitist may raise an objection : 

31. Gtta-Bhasya, XII, 3, p. 287; the original 
reads ; ^THT 3^5?^ 

SRiPTSniTl'iT ^ 51^ 

I 


He would be liable to destruction on the 
separation of the parts.’ To this Saiikara 
answers : ‘It does not matter; because it 
is only a portion limited by the upddhi 
(association) set up by ignorance; it is an 
imaginary portion as it were. This truth 
has been established in the thirteenth chap¬ 
ter.’32 From this it is clear that in what¬ 
ever way Sankara may have interpreted the 
view, he did not condemn it like a chronic 
Advaitist. In this respect the Acarya has kept 
the tradition of his guru’s guru, Gaudapada, 
who wrote in his Mdndukya Kdrikd : ‘The 
dualitists are confirmed believers in the 
methodologies, establishing their own views, 
and are at loggerheads with one another. 
But this (non-dualist) view finds no con¬ 
flict with them.’33 Of course, the hardshell 
non-dualists antagonize because they have 
not yet understood the all-embracing nature 
of non-dualism. 

The liberal attitude of Sankara towards 
dualism and qualified non-dualism shows 
that he too like Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda believed that they arc 
non-du.alists antagonize because they have 
gradual spiritual evolution of an aspirant. 
He might not have openly propagated this 
view, because in his times it was not so 
necessary. 

Avaturu and His Worship : 

It was told before that the speciality of 


32. aitu-Blutyut. XV, 7, p. 370-71 ; the origin.'il 

reads ; SfWqcr 

3f5i I f^!TT5rsi?r^: 

rf qq qtq: srfqgTf cf)'TTf®I'Tf3[f^S5?r 

artfi I ^ 

33. MQtuiukyii Uponhad with Gaudapada s 

Kdrika, III. 17. 
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the Gita lies in the fact that the Supreme 
Truth has been told therein through the 
personality of the Avatara (Incarnation), 
whom Sankara calls: ‘Vasudevakhyam 
param brahma —the Supreme Brahman of 
the name Vasudeva’. This is contradictory 
to the belief that ‘the men of knowledge 
do not believe in the Avatara.’ Of course, 
men of raw knowledge may not; but men 
of genuine knowledge like Sri Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda. Sn Krsna and Sankara do 
believe in the Avatara, although they may 
differ in their interpretation of its concept. 
Sankara’s Introduction to the Gita is direct 
evidence of this fact. If anyone studies his 
conception of the Avatara in the Introduc¬ 
tion, one may for a moment mi.stake him for 
a dualist or a qualified non-dualist. His 
following expressions in the Introduction 
are worth noting : ‘Narayana is beyond the 
unmanifested (Avyaka). From the unmani¬ 
fested the egg of this mundane universe, 
within which are these worlds and the 
earth with its seven continents, is born.’^** 
Here Sankara is seen to accept the Pauranic 
dualistic conception about the creation. He 
further says : ‘'Fhe Lord created this uni¬ 
verse, and wishing to preserve it, created 
the Prajapatis first ; . . . Then he created 
Sanaka, Sanandana and others, . . . The 
Creator Lord Visnu known as Narayana, 
wishing to maintain order in this universe, 
incarnated Himself as Krsna. being born as 
a son to DevakT and Vasudeva ; . . . The 
Lord, always possessed of knowledge, 
supremacy, power, strength, might and 
vigour, controls Maya—which is His own 
power, the primordial cause of this uni¬ 
verse, composed of three fiunos. He appears 
to the world as if He is born, embodied and 

S'*'- Giui*Bh7tyya, Fntroduction, p. IJ ; the 
original reads : 334 JTTTR'ir: 

^ I 


acting as the Saviour people. In reality. 
He is unborn, pure, intelligent and free.’^s 
From these statements, Sankara’s concept 
of the Avatara becomes evident. The 
whole narration sounds like that of a 
dualistic devotee, but for his use of the 
word ‘as if (ivci)’, which makes one feel that 
Sankara did not accept the Avatarahood of 
God wholeheartedly. It is, however, not 
right to say so. Had he really meant it, 
he would not have said, "Vasudevakhyam 
param brahma —the Supreme Brahman 
called Vasudeva.’ All he means to say by 
the term ‘as if (/v«V is that, just as ihc role 
enacted by an actor is not the real nature 
of his personality, similarly, the role en¬ 
acted by the Reality in the form of an 
Avatara is not His real nature. The Reality 
is eternal (nitya), unboifn {apt', immortal 
(amrta), unchanging (avyayaX free (mukta) 
and so on, while an Avatara docs not seem 
to have all these qualities. If the personality 
of an Avatara, as it is. is taken as real, then 
God would be a finite being subject to 
birth, death, change and bondage; but such 
can never be the real nature of God. Even 
Lord Krsna .says in the Gltii ; ‘He who 
knows My divine birth and action in prin¬ 
ciple’ (IV. 9); ‘The foolish regard Me, the 
unmanifested, as come into manilcslation, 
not knowing My supreme state —immutable 
and transcendental' (VII. 24); ‘Unaware of 
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My higher state, as the great Lord of beings, 
fools disregard Me, dwelling jn the human 
form* (IX. 11); and so on. It is to impress 
the real nature of an Avatara on the mind 
of the readers that Sankara has used the 
word ‘as if (ivu)’. The word will naturally 
help the aspirant to focus his attention on 
the Reality behind the personality of the 
Avatara, and help him in worshipping Him 
with knowledgeful devotion. When the Lord 
Krsna Himself says that His real nature is 
not as it appears to ordinary men, but some¬ 
thing higher—the Reality, the Principle—, 
then if Sankara says so what is wrong 
therein? 

AvatCira-Worship as a iVay to Liberation'. 

Not only does Acarya Sankara accept the 
Avatara, but recognizes the fact that the 
worship of an Avatara in the right spirit 
leads to liberation. In his commentary on 
verse ten of the fourth chapter he says : 
This path [ Avalara-worship ] to libera¬ 
tion is not a recent invention, it was in vogue 
even in ancient times.’^'' lliis clearly in¬ 
dicates the liberality of the Acarya. 

Jiifina-Yofia as a Way to LihcrcUion : 

As an exponent of the Advaita view, 
Sankara naturally believes that Juana-Yoga 
leads one to liberation. In his commentary 
on the first verse of the ninth chapter he 
clearly says : ‘This right knowledge alone, 
and none else, is the direct means for attain¬ 
ing liberation as declared in the Srutjs and 
the Smrtis. ... On attaining this knowledge 
you will be liberated from the bondage of 
the world (samsaray-^'’ If Saiikara’s com¬ 
mentary on the Gita, Upaniseuh and the 

36. aita‘Bha\yti, IV, 10, p. 109; the original 

reads : srWfT:, 
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Brahma-Sutras is studied critically, it will 
be revealed that he emphasizes this point 
whenever he gets an opportunity to do so, 
because that is the main teaching of all the 
Upanisads. 

Harmony of the Yogas and 
the Upanisads : 

Some scholars may argue that if it is 
admitted that the Yogas of Karma, Bhakti 
and Raja as well as the Avalara-worship 
lead to liberation, jt contradicts the view of 
the scriptures, in which it is repeatedly 
said : ‘Liberation is possible by knowledge 
alone’ ;38 ‘By knowing Him alone one goes 
beyond death, there is no other way’ and 
so on. So whatever is said by Lord Krsna 
in the Gita and by the Acarya is against 
the teaching of the Upanisads. Moreover, 
their statements go against the realizations 
of the wi.se men and reason as well. It is a 
matter of common sen.se that ignorance 
being the root cause of bondage, it can be 
got rid of by knowledge alone, and by no 
other means. The experience of all the 
wise men who have attained liberation is a 
strong proof of this. Therefore, because the 
teaching, ‘all Yogas—Karma, Bhakti and 
Raja, and also Avalara-worship- lead to 
liberation,’ goes against the scriptures 
(.^rnti), reason (yukti)^ and the experience 
of the wise (anuhhuti). it is not acceptable. 

In reply it may be said that although the 
concept that ‘all Yogas lead to liberation’ 
upheld by Lord Krsna and Acarya Sankara 
appears contradictory to the stronger 
Sru'li statements, rea.son and the experience 
of the wise men, it is actually not so ; be¬ 
cause both Lord Knsna and Sankara arc of 
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the opinion that all the above*mentioned 
Yogas and the Avatara-worship ultimately 
culminate in ‘knowledge* which in turn dis¬ 
pels ignorance and liberates the aspirant. 
When they preach the harmony of the Yogas 
they mean it in this way. This will be 
clear from their statements quoted below. 

Lord Krsna says in the Gita : ‘All action 
[ Karma ] in its entirety, O Partha, attains 
its consummation in knowledge’ (IV. 33); 
‘With the heart concentrated by Yoga, with 
the eye of evenness for all beings, he beholds 
the Self in all beings and all beings in the 
Self’ (Vi. 29); ‘By devotion [ Bhakti ] he 
knows Me in reality, what and who I am ; 
then having known Me in reality, he forth¬ 
with enters into Me’ (XVIII. 55). Hereby, 
Lord Krsna has clearly pointed out that the 
Yogas of Karma, Dhyana and Bhakti ulti¬ 
mately lead to the knowledge of Reality; 
and this knowledge in turn liberates the 
aspirant from bondage by dispelling his 
ignorance. 

Through his G//a-commentary, Sankara 
also has pointed out the same truth. For 
instance ; ‘All actions ultimately culminate 
in knowledge which js the means for libera- 
tion.’^o ‘Practise Karma-Yoga which is the 
means for right knowledge.’^^ ‘Now is 
being described the ultimate culmination 
of Yoga, which is the perception of one¬ 
ness with Brahman, and the cause of 
cessation of worldly bondage.’^2 ‘By 
Bhakti, he knows Me as I am, ... He 
knows Me to be non-dual, the one Con- 

40. G'ttii-BhTtfya, IV, 33, p. 135 ; the original 
reads : ^ sptf 'TPT 

5n% I 

Gita-Diiaffya, IV, 42, p. 141 ; the original 
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42. Glta-Bimya, VI, 29, p. 187; the original 
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sciousness, pure and simple, unborn, un¬ 
decaying, undying, fearless, deathless. Thus 
knowing Me in truth, he enters into Myself 
immediately after attaining knowledge.’^^ 
These statements of Acirya iSahkara are 
enough to show that he is of the opinion 
that the Yogas of Karma, Dhyana and 
Bhakti ultimately lead to ‘knowledge*, and 
the knowledge thus gained liberates the 
aspirant. 

Thus we see that both Lord Krsna and 
Acarya Sankara have not said anything con¬ 
tradictory to the Sruti, yukti or anubhuti. 
How can they? They did not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. In the Gita, Lord 
Krsna has preached the harmony of the 
Yogas and the Acarya has shown whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of the same through his 
commentary. Moreover, Lord Krsna has 
expressed the dualistic, qualified non-dualis- 
tic and non-dualistic views in the Gita, and 
Sankara has treated them very liberally in 
his commentary, thereby keeping the tradi¬ 
tion of his gurus, who believed that 
‘Advaita has no quarrel with any other 
school of thought.’ He was not a hyper- 
Advaitist, but a real Advaitist, so much so 
that when Lord Krsna says in the GUd that 
women, VaLsyas, as well as Sudras—even 
they attain to the Supreme Goal,’** the 
Acarya does not write a long commentary to 
refute or torture it—^the rejuvenator of 
Vedic religion though he was. 

In this way. the Acarya’s G7/«-commenlary 
clearly reveals the magnanimity of his 
heart. Although a staunch Advaitist, we 
do not find in his life any allergy to idol 

43. Git3-Bhasya, XVIII, 55, p. 452; the original 
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worship, or the worship of the Divine called him a ‘great man’, his works ‘noble 
Mother, or condemnation for any gods or works’ and his life a ‘noble life’, 
goddesses. His broad heart had place for 

all. That is why Swami Vivekananda (Concluded) 


FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AGHORAMANI DEVI 

SWAMI 1‘RABHANANDA 


It happened in the spring of 1885.’ One 
early morning while the old Brahmin 
woman was telling her beads in her living 
room, overlooking the Ganges, she was 
wonder-struck by a vision of Sri Rama- 
krishna, with hi.s right fist half-clenched in 
the typical posture of baby Gopala. She 
was visibly moved, and noticed the baby 
Gopala fixing his beautiful eyes on her and 
smiling. As she tried to catch hold of his 
fist the form of Sri Ramakrishna melted, 
and therefrom emerged a baby, about ten 
months old. as though of flesh and blood. 
Strangely, the baby crawled forward lifting 
one of his fists, and approaching the old 
woman said, ‘Mother, get me cream.’ Wild 
with joy she shouted, but soon thereafter 
recomposed herself and pleaded her in¬ 
ability to feed him with butter, cheese or 
cream. 'Fhis could hardly pacify the baby. 


Swami Saradanaiula in hiii Sri Ramakrishna. 
the Great Master (trans. Swami Jagadanancla, 
Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1970, [here¬ 
after Great Master], p. 6.^.1), writes, ‘When wc 
saw her first with the Master at Dakshineswar in 
the month of March or April in 1885, she had 
been visiting the Master for about six months. 
. . She met Sri Ramakrishna first in Novem- 
ber-Dceember 1884. Sister Devamata, on the 
authority of Swami Raniakrishnananda, men¬ 
tioned 1884 as the year of her first visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna. Therefore the said incident took 
place in March-April 1885 and not 1884 as men¬ 
tioned in the Great Master, p. 639, 

a 


It repeatedly begged of her some food. 
Finding no e.scape she took out from an 
earthen pot hung from the roof some stale 
coconut balls, all she had in stock, and 
gave the baby to eat. Gopala was happy, 
and avidly partook of the sweetmeat. Al¬ 
though she could temporarily sati,sfy 
Gopala. she could not proceed with her 
usual spiritual practices, for the baby 
Gopala, restless as he was, now would 
.spring on her shoulder, now would sit on 
her lap and snatch away her rosary, and 
the very next moment would romp about 
in the,*room. This vivid experience over¬ 
whelmed her. As soon as the day broke 
she hastened to the Kali temple of Dak¬ 
shineswar, holding the baby Gopala close 
to her heart; his head rested on her 
shoulder and his beautiful rose-red feel 
kept dangling upon her breast. Approach¬ 
ing Sri Ramakrishna’s living room at Dak¬ 
shineswar she shouted, ‘Gopala ! Gopala !’ 
She used to worship God in Ramakrishna 
as baby Gopala, as did mother Yashoda. 

In a dazed condition she arrived there, 
looking like a mad woman, her hair dis¬ 
hevelled, the end of her sari trailing on the 
ground. Taking no notice of Golap-Ma,^ 
who was tidying Sri Ramakrislina's room, 


2. Golap-Ma was a woman (li.sL‘ipk* of .Sri 
Ramakrishna, and lulcr a member uf Holy 
Mother's household in Calcutta. 
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she entered into the room and took her 
seat near Sri Ramakrishna. Forty-eight- 
year-old Sri Ramakrishna too, over-powered 
by spiritual ecstasy readily sat on her lap. 
With a radiance of joy on her face she fed 
Sri Ramakrishna with the food she had 
brought. Tears of joy rolled down her 
cheeks. Soon afterwards Sri Ramakrishna 
came back to the normal plane of con¬ 
sciousness and returned to his seat on the 
small cot. On the other hand the Brahmin 
woman, overwhelmed with joy. began 
dancing and singing, ‘Brahma dances, 
Vishnu dances,’ etc. As soon as she could 
gain control over herself she declared that 
the divine baby Gopala was passing 
between them, now entering into Sri Rama- 
krishna’s body, now sitting on her lap and 
playing with her. While her divine ecstasy 
continued Sri Ramakrishna eulogized her 
spiritual attainments and fed her sumptu¬ 
ously. However, he pacified her before he 
allowed her to leave for Kamarhati in the 
late afternoon. From that day Sri Rama¬ 
krishna began to address her as ‘Gopaler 
Ma* (Gopala’s Mother). 

A few months before this drama was 
enacted this pious Brahmin woman, Aghora- 
mani by name, had met Sri Ramakrishna 
at Dakshineswar for the first time. It was 
the Bengali month Agrahayana (November- 
December] of 1884. Aghoramani was more 
than sixty years of age. She had come from 
Kamarhati. about three miles from Dak¬ 
shineswar, by boat, accompanied by the 
widow of her landlord, Govinda Chandra 
Datta, and one of her distant relations, 
Kamini by name. She was married at the 
age of nine to a family at Paighata, Bodra, 
in 24-Parganas district. Widowed while 
still a girl, Aghoramani following her 
natural propensities, dedicated herself 
entirely to spiritual pursuits, for she was 
born a docile child with spiritual hunger 
in her soul. Regular religious observances 
and strict disciplines apart, she lived the 
sheltered liie of a Brahmin widow, wor¬ 


shipping Gopala, the baby Krishna, accord¬ 
ing to the Vatsalya attitude of the Bhakti 
cult. Here God as the divine Child is 
regarded as completely dependent on the 
devotee, much as a child to a parent. 
Initiated with the ‘Gopala’ Mantra she 
gradually learnt the art of loving God as her 
own child, and through this she was able 
to satiate her unassuaged maternal love. 
She cooked for Him, fed Him, bathed Him 
and played with Him. Catering to the daily 
needs of the baby Gopala she forgot her 
own wants and eventually developed a self¬ 
less love for God. Devoted to the practice 
of religious piety, .strict austerities and 
Brahmacharya, she was a typical orthodox 
Brahmin. As sister of Nilmadhav Bandyo- 
padhyaya, priest of the temple of Govinda 
Chandra l>atta, she was well acquainted 
with the members of the Datta family, 
particularly Govinda Chandra Datta’s 
widow. She could secure a small room in 
the southern end of the temple garden, and 
in this bare room she lived more than 
thirty years before she met Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, longing ardently for realization of 
God. She had to pass her days through 
great hardships,3 so much .so that some¬ 
times she had to earn her living by selling 
sacred thread spun by her with the help of a 
spindle. But no hardship, come what may, 
could discourage her from her daily prac¬ 
tices. Hour after hour, day after day and 
sometimes day and night together .she 
devoted herself over her rosary, deeply 
absorbed. Writes one biographer of Sri 
Ramakrishna, ‘Lest her telling of beads get 
disrupted she used to use her left hand for 
cooking while her right hand remained busy 


3* The landed property she inherited from 
her husband was sold out at Rs. 300/-. It was 
invested and she earned a monthly interest of 
about Rs. 3/-. See Swami Nirlepananda, Rama- 
krftia Saradumrta [ Bengali ], p. 46 and 49; and 
also Udbodhan (Bengali organ of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order), Calcutta : Udbodhan Office 
Asvin, B.S. 1346, p. 567. 
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with her rosary.’^ Pathos and tenderness, 
aches and ecstasies of her motherly loving 
heart were her only companions over all 
these years. Her continuous yearning over 
thirty years reminds one of Sabari of the 
Ramayam. 

As far as her personal life went, there 
could have been little difference, if any, 
between this time and the time when Sister 
Nivedita visited her place one evening in 
1898. Sister Nivedita writes, ‘And how 
beautiful seemed the long flight of steps 
rising out of the water, and leading up, 
through its lofty bathing-ghat, past the 
terraced lawn, to the cloister-like veranda 
on the right, where, in a little room—built 
probably in the first place for some servant 
of the great house at its side—Gopaler Ma 
had lived and told her beads, for many a 
year. , . . And her own little room was 
absolutely without comforts. Her bed was 
of stone, and her floor of stone, and the 
piece of matting she offered her guests to 
sit on, had to be taken down from a shelf 
and unrolled. The handful of parched rice 
and sugar-candy that formed her only store, 
and were all that she could give in hos¬ 
pitality, were taken from an earthen pot that 
hung from the roof by a few cords. But 
the place was spotlessly clean, washed con¬ 
stantly by Ganges-water of her own sturdy 
carrying. And in a niche near her hand lay 
an old copy of the Ramayana. . . 

By that time Sri Ramakrishna was a 
well-known figure in and around Calcutta. 
Born of poor and orthodox Brahmin parents, 
Sri Ramakrishna was averse to formal 
education as well as to the profession of a 
priest. However, circumstances compelled 
him to accept a priest’s job at Dakshines- 
war for about six months and soon thereafter 

Vaikunthanath Sanyal, &ri Sri Ranuikrfita 
Lilamrta [ Bengali ], Calcutta : Basumati Sahitya 
Mandira, p. 366. 

5* Sister Nivedita, The Master as / Saw Him. 
Calcutta : Udbodhan Office. 10th edition, (here¬ 
after The Master), pp. 148-49, 


he began his arduous journey to the path 
divine. His childlike implicit faith in God 
and resignation to His will, his self-sacrifice 
and purity of character led him fast along 
the flights of religious experience. Verify¬ 
ing the existence of God through various 
paths, within and outside the pale of Hindu¬ 
ism, he gained an experience that has per¬ 
haps never before been attained by any 
other religious genius. For all his renuncia¬ 
tion, he was not a typical Hindu hermit, 
for he bore deep love and concern for all 
human beings. He was particularly happy 
in the company of people dedicated to the 
love of God. In fact he was always on the 
look-out for genuine God-lovers. He him¬ 
self was a lover of God of the highest 
order, and he himself realized God through 
each path recommended by Vaishnava 
discipline, including the Vatsalya attitude. 
His experiences with Ramlala, apparently 
an image of child Rama made of eight 
metals, is a wonderful illustration of the 
fusion of the devotee’s love for God and 
His warm response to it. 

Both Govinda Datta’s widow and Aghora- 
mani heard people talk much of the Parama- 
hamsa, 'as Sri Ramakrishna was known in 
those days, and became curious to see him. 
In fact they felt an urge^ and one afternoon 
set out in a boat for Dakshineswar. Sri 


Sister Devamata narrates an incident to 
explain the longing of Aghoramani. Her source 
of information was Swami Ramakri-shnanandu. 
One day Aghoramani prepared a meal for her 
deity Gopala with difficulty, for the firewood was 
.soaked with moisture and the wind was stormy. 
When she was about to pour the food on a leaf, 
the wind blew away the leaf. She was annoyed 
and began accusing Gopala, but to her surprise 
a little boy brought back the leaf and helped her 
to put food on the leaf and disappeared. A little 
later it struck her that Gopala himself had 
appeared before her in the form of the boy. 
This made her gricf-.strickcn. In order to con¬ 
sole her, one day some friends proposed to take 
her to sec Sri Ramakrishna at the temple of 
Dakshineswar. She readily agreed. See Sister 
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Ramakrishnu received them standing at his 
door, as if he expected them, and made 
them sit in his own room. Sri Raroakrishna 
gave them spiritual instruction and said 
that the love of God was the only thing to 
be attained in life. He also sang some 
devotional songs and gave them sweet¬ 
meats. An orthodox Brahmin lady as she 
was, Aghoramani did not eat them, for Sri 
Ramakrishna was once a priest of the Kali 
temple founded by Rani Rashmani of 
Kaibarla caste. She gave the sweets to 
someone else,'^ which did not esjcape Sri 
Ramakrishna’s notice. 

Sri Ramakrishna could easily gauge the 
spiritual status, particularly the high degree 
of devotional fervour, of the arrivals. 
Later he told about Govinda Datta’s widow 
and Aghoramani. ‘Ah, how beautiful is the 
expression of their faces and eyes ! They 
are, as it were, floating on the current of 
the love of God. Their eyes arc full of the 
intense love of God. Even the paste-mark 
on the nose is beautiful.’s Tn fact their 
dress and manners expressed only their inner 
bloom of divine love. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
words and manners gripped their hearts, 
quietly and imperceptibly. He bade them 
goodbye with the request, in his typically 
endearing voice, to visit Dakshineswar cnee 
again. Govinda Datta’s widow invited Sri 
Ramakrishna to grace her temple at Kamar- 
hali, and the latter readily agreed. 

An interesting anecdote of the same day 
was narrated by Swami Ramakrishnananda 
and recorded by Sister Devamata. Aghora¬ 
mani had brought with her a small bundle 
containing a little rice, dal (pulse) and some 
vegetables, while her companions brought 
rich presents of fruits, flowers and other 

Devamata, Sri Ramakrishna and His Disciples, 
l,a Crcsceiila, U.S.A. : Ananda Ashrama, 1928. 
(hereafter Ramakrishna), pp. 112-13. 

7- See Akshay Kumar Sen, Sn Sri Rama- 
krsna Punthi [ Bengali ], Calcutta : Udbodhan 
Office. 5lh edition, p. .301. 

CJrcat Master, p. 634, 


things. To Aghoramani’s great discomfiture 
Sri Ramakrishna went and sat near her and 
said, ‘I am feeling very hungry ; can you 
not give me something to eat?’^ The poor 
and humble woman shuddered to think of 
what she had brought. But Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would not spare her. He pointed 
to her small bundle, which she opened with 
trepidation. He asked her to cook food for 
him and showed her the kitchen. Finding 
no escape she prepared food. When the 
humble dish was laid before him he asked 
her to feed him. ‘She mixed the rice and 
curry, and as she put the finst mouthful 
into his mouth she saw her Gopala.’^® 
Sri Ramakrishna indeed relished the food. 
Repeatedly he praised her cooking saying 
that he had tasted real nectar. She was 
delighted, and her accumulated griefs were 
blown away. 

Aghoramani returned home much im¬ 
pressed but not aware of the depth of her 
impression perhaps. Sri Ramakrishna 
appeared to her to be a noble soul, a 
genuinely holy man and perhaps nothing 
else. But a few days later as she sat telling 
her beads she felt an irresistible urge to 
visit the holy man. As it is customary to 
offer sweetmeats when one visits a holy 
man, she bought some ordinary sweets 
worth about two paise and came to Dak¬ 
shineswar for the second time. As soon as 
Sri Ramakrishna saw her, he said, ‘You 
have come ! Give me what you have 
brought for me.’^* To her astonishment 
Sri Ramakrishna ate them and seemed to 
relish her gift. In her presence Sri Rama¬ 
krishna behaved like a little boy before his 
mother. He repeatedly asked her to bring 
for him her own preparations—vegetable 
curries and sweets, however humble they 
might be. 

Nevertheless, in her utter bewilderment 


9- Great Master, p. 638. 

Ramakrishna, p. 113. 
It- fiamakrishna, p. 114, 
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the 'Brahmani of Kamarhati*, as Sri Rama- 
krishna called her in those days, thought 
that he was a queer sort of holy man ; for 
instead of talking of God he talked only of 
food. She made up her mind not to visit 
him again, but something strong drew her 
back to Dakshineswar soon. On that day 
she brought a vegetable preparation in a 
howl. Sri Ramakrishna ate and praised it 
highly saying, ‘Ah, how beautifully cooked! 
It is, as jt were, very nectar.’^® It brought 
tears of joy to her eyes. She returned home 
with a tingle of joy lingering in her 
heart. The charm of the holy man had 
gradually its firm hold upon her, and she 
began to frequent Dakshineswar, always 
with .some preparations in her hand. Sri 
Ramakrishna ate with relish whatever she 
brought for him. But he went on pestering 
her with demands more and more. All this 
would often set her thinking, ‘Gopala, is 
this the result of my meditation on you? 
You have brought me to a sadhu who 
wants only to eat. I’ll never [ visit him ] 
any more.’^-i Nevertheless, however hard 
.she might try she could not resi.st the deep 
attraction she felt for Sri Ramakrishna. and 
kept visiting Dakshineswar all the more. 
Love of God had deeply penetrated her. 
‘Valsalyabhava’ was in her very nature, and 
for that she loved to feed the Master. She 
did not bother much about theology.'^ This 
attraction for Gopala in Sri Ramakrishna 
gradually took hold, melted and transformed 
the a.spirant Aghoramani Devi into Gopaler 
Ma. 

Following that remarkable experience, 
Gopaler Ma had unbroken communion with 
God for about two months. No delight of 
life could give her more contentment than 


Great Master, p. 638. 

Great Master, p. 639. 

Sec Ramchandra Datta, Sri Sri Rumakrsna 
Paramahamsadever Jivan Vrttanta [ Bengali ]. 
Calcutta : Sri Ramakrishna Yogodyan. B.S. 1357, 
p. 1.53. 


this surpassingly sweet experience. On her 
next visit to Dakshineswar Sri Ramakrishna 
said to her : ‘Why do you perform so much 
.Fapa now? You have achieved much 
indeed,’ 

Gopaler Ma : Shall 1 not perform 
Japa? Have I attained everything? 

The Master : Yes. you have attained 
everything. 

Gopaler Ma : Everything? 

I’he Master ; Yes, everything. 

Gopaler Ma : What do you say? I lave 
I attained everything? 

The Master : Ye.s, everything. Per¬ 
formance of Japa. practising penance, 
etc., for yourself have been finished. 
But you may do these things, jf you 
like, for this body [.showing him.self], 
so that it may keep well. 

Gopaler Ma : Then whatever I’ll do 
from now on, is yours, yours, yours.i-^ 

And from now onward Gopala fully 
occupied her heart. She came to realize, 
and Sri Ramakrishna too approved of it, 
that Sri Ramakrishna was not different 
from her baby Gopala. In fact they were 
one and the same. To her, Sri Rama- 
krisrtna was the embodiment of spiritual 
love, and her mind was now filled with deep 
love and attraction which a mother feels 
for her young child. 

She threw her rosary into the Ganges. 
Her only spiritual practice remained con¬ 
fined to prattling with the baby Gopala, 
However, about a couple of months later 
the visions became rarer. Had it not been 
so, said Sri Ramakrishna. her body would 
have perished. Sri Ramakrishna always 
spoke highly of her exalted spiritual stale. 
For instance, he said on July 1.1, 1885 : 
‘The Brahmani of Kamarhati sees many 
visions. . . . Gopala sleeps with her. It is 
not imagination, but fact. She saw that 
Gopala’s palms were red. He walks with 
her. She suckles Him at her breast. They 
talk to each other. . . . Formerly, I too 
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used to see many visions, but now in my 
ecstatic state I don’t see so many.’^ 

One day Sri Ramakrishna confronted this 
simple-minded woman with Narendra 
(later Swami Vivekananda), then a sceptic 
and proud of his critical reason. He asked 
Gopaler Ma to narrate her experiences to 
Narendra. She hesitated to speak about her 
experiences to anyone other than Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, for they were loo dear to her 
heart to expose them to doubt and distrust. 
However, being told by Sri Ramakrishna 
she narrated with great hesitation the story 
of her experiences with Gopala. She finally 
P'caded, ‘My son, I am a poor ignorant 
woman. I don’t rightly understand things. 
You are learned and intelligent. Now tell 
me if these visions arc mere imaginations 
or realities.’ Deeply moved by her story 
Narendra assured her saying, ‘Yes mother, 
they are all true.’^"^ 

The great connoisseur of spirituality that 
Sri Ramakrishna was, he led Gopaler Ma 
along the golden path of divine love; and 
in that journey he not only tenderly re¬ 
garded her attainsments but chastised also, 
when the situation so demanded. Once 
Sri Ramakrishna was annoyed when 
he observed that Gopaler Ma had 
accepted a packet of gifts from Balaram’s 
family members. Only when she was struck 
with repentance did he treat her as before. 

As was his wont Sri Ramakrishna main¬ 
tained throughout, the same attitude to¬ 
wards Gopaler Ma. Over and over again, 
with a conviction that could not perhaps 
be argued with, he treated her as his 
mother, for he was her baby Gopala. One 
day in the presence of some devotees, Sri 
Ramakrishna in a divine mood began to 
caress Gopaler Ma from head to foot, like 
a child when it meets its mother, and said, 
‘This body is filled with Hari only ; it con- 

16 . ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Sv/ami Nikhilananda, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974, {hereafter Gospel), p. 780. 

11- See Great Master, p. 657. 


sists of Hari alone.’^s On the sacred Jan- 
mashtami Day, the birthday of Sri Krishna, 
Gopaler Ma brought her Gopala (Sri 
Ramakrishna) some food prepared by her¬ 
self. But Sri Ramakrishna was already 
affected by throat-cancer and could not take 
the food, at which she felt dismayed. Sri 
Ramakrishna said, ‘Please give me your 
blessings.’’^ 

The throat-cancer worsened, much to the 
distress of Gopaler Ma, and the frail body 
of Sri Ramakri.shna finally succumbed to it. 
Sri Ramakrishna gave up his mortal coil, 
but left Gopaler Ma as a living example 
of the great tradition of the Vatsalya atti¬ 
tude and as the moon of inspiration to 
aspirants who tread the path of devotion 
to God. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s mortal life over. 
Gopaler Ma was greatly disheartened, but 
her spiritual life deepened further and led 
her to greater heights of realization. Once 
while attending the Chariot Festival at 
Mahesh on the western bank of the Ganges, 
she was blessed with the vision of Gopala 
in all beings, and she saw in every created 
thing a revelation of Gopala. Inebriated 
with this divine vision she lost her external 
consciousness for the time bemg. I>:scrib- 
ing her experience she later said. ‘At the 
time, 1 was not myself; 1 danced and 
laughed -created a second Kurukshetra.’2« 
Till then only a lover of Gopala, she now 
became also a lover of her fellowmen ; 
everybody to her was but Gopala. 

Saintliness shone on her countenance, 
and in fact her very being radiated com¬ 
fort and solace. She continued to inspire 
people from far and near. Once in Balaram’s 
house a group of devotees pestered her with 
questions. She tried to avoid them by per¬ 
suading them to approach Saral, Tarak and 
Yogen—the sannyasi disciples of Sri Rama- 


18- Great Master, p. 655. 
19* Gospel, p. 825. 

Great Master, p. 661, 
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krishna. This could not dissuade the 
devotees, and she finally agreed saying, 
'Well, wait a while, let me ask Gopala.’ 
It seems she came into communion with her 
Gopala, and the question-answer session 
went on smoothly—devotees questioning 
and Gopala answering through Gopaler 
Ma2i 

With advancing age her body became 
decrepit, but she continued to live a life 
representing ‘the old India ... the India of 
prayers and tears, of vigils and fasts, . , .’2® 
Her life was a challenge to modern sceptics 
who always suspect the validity of spiritual 
experience. The living flame of love that 
she was, she was always radiating love and 
sweetness, purity and peace. To the 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna she was a liv¬ 
ing exemplar of the glory of the Master’s 
life and teachings. 

Gopaler Ma, beginning her life as a 
typical orthodox superstitious Brahmin 
lady, underwent an amazing transformation 

2t‘ See Swami Gambhiraiianda. Rftinakr\iw 
Bhaklanuiiika [ Bengali ]. Calcutta : Udbodhan 
Office. If. B.S. 1359. pp. 410-11. 

22. A statement made by vSwami Vivekanandu ; 
The tAustvr, p. 149. 


Enlightenment brought her broad-minded¬ 
ness. Love of God, which welled endlessly 
from her heart, loosened the grip of pre¬ 
judice, narrow traditions, formal cere¬ 
monials and rigidity of faith, on her. This 
octogenarian lady accepted the European, 
Sister Nivedita, as the ‘daughter of Naren’, 
and showered affection on her. Sister Ni¬ 
vedita wrote, ‘f feel thrilled, for I believe 
that Gopaler Ma’s sainthood is as great as 
that of Paramahamsa. For in her was such 
motherhood that the heart of Ramakrishna 
became a child to her. Could more be 
said?’®® Gopaler Ma spent the last two 
and a half years of her life with Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita at 17 Bosepara Lane, Calcutta. 
She died of old age at over ninety years,®^ 
on July 8, 1906. In India of the nineteenth 
century, the exalted woman mystic Gopaler 
Ma shines as one of the brightest stars, 
shedding light and bliss and exemplifying al'- 
consuming love for God. 

Ki. Pravrajika Atmaprana, Sislcr Nivedita of 
Ramukrishna-Vivektmanda, Calcutta : Nivedita 
Girks’ School, 1961. p. 202. 

24. See The Complete H'orks of Sister Nivedita, 
Calcutta : Sislcr Nivedita Girls' .School. II. 
1967, p. 3 70. 


AGING AND EVOLUTION 

SWAMI VIDYATMANANDA 


None of us likes the idea of aging. We 
view the passing years with alarm. We see 
the changes that come despite anything we 
can do; the tendency to walk up flights of 
stairs we used to run up, the need to rest 
after the midday meal, an increasing dis¬ 
like to participate in active pastimes. 

Ours is a moment in history when youth is 
honoured above all else. There are organi¬ 
zations which ban those over twenty-one 
as too aged to qualify as members. Em¬ 


ployment opportunities decline radically for 
those approaching thirty-five. Recently one 
of our young devotees at ihe Centre Vedan- 
tique Ramakrichna at Gretz (France) replied 
with real anguish, when I congratulated 
him on his birthday, ‘I don’t want to be 
old.’ He had just turned twenty. 

We tend to feel today, as we reach forty 
or fifty, completely out of things—dis¬ 
graced. humiliated, almost good i >r nothing. 
And the increasing luiinbcrs of retired 
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people sixty or sixty-five and older are 
regarded as a major problem by society. 
These oldsters do not know what to do with 
themselves, either. They are a problem to 
themselves. The celebrated French moralist 
and writer of maxims. La Rochefoucauld, 
said: ‘Oldsters arc fond of giving good 
advice jn order to console themselves for not 
being in a condition to furnish bad ex¬ 
amples.’ Mme Simone de Beauvoir’s latest 
book concerns the subject of aging. Its 
English edition is titled The Cominif of /Igc. 
Mme de Beauvoir finds that aging is noth¬ 
ing but a slow process of deterioration, 
with very little to compensate for the 
decline jn physical and mental vigour, A 
picture of unalloyed gloom. 

It certainly appears that God made a 
mistake in creating the world as he did. 
The drama is written the wrong way around, 
with all the dull passages at the end instead 
of at the beginning, and the climax 
at the beginning instead of at the 
end where, according to the canons 
of good composition, it ought to be. 
It would be much better to have been old 
first and gotten that pha.se over with, and 
young later when we know how to enjoy the 
remarkable blessings of youth. ‘Youth’, 
said George Bernard Shaw, ‘is a wonderful 
thing. What a crime to waste it on children!’ 

But things have been designed in this 
awkward manner, and there is no getting 
around it. it is therefore prudent to seek a 
means of adapting ourselves to the design 
as it exists. 'J his applies to those who arc 
aging, who have a need for consolation, a 
raison (I’l lrc for the condition in which they 
find themselves. It applies equally to the 
young, since in spite of anything they can 
do—their disdain of their elders and their 
hard judgements of them—they are sure to 
find themselves in the same situation one 
day, having to deal with the problem of 
growing old. 

Let us then try to sec whether there is 
some advantage to be gained from growing 


old, some evolutionary benefit to be derived 
^om aging. 

* * * 

Various formulas are offered to help us 
cope with this problem. From standing on 
our head to eating naturalist foods, from 
doing positive thinking to imbibing massive 
doses of carrot juice, from having our face 
lifted to submitting to injections of hor¬ 
mones—remedies are offered supposedly 
capable of preserving our youth or bringing 
rejuvenation. Or we are told simply to 
ignore the passing years; you are as young 
as you feel. But the true state of affairs can¬ 
not really be disguised. We look with shame 
and pity upon those who follow this advice 
—oldsters trying to act like youngsters. 
Hilarity on the part of what the Americans 
call our .senior citizens (in an effort to avoid 
at all costs using the term ‘old persons’) is 
not very hilarious. 

But we who have faith have to believe that 
the Maker of the universe has built a purpose 
into His design. The procc.ss of aging, diffi¬ 
cult as it is to accept, must have been intro¬ 
duced to serve some end. I venture to say 
that the object of the phenomenon of 
aging is to remind us undeniably and con¬ 
stantly of our limitedness, our mortality, 
and to launch us on the process of being 
reduced, of being broken, of becoming 
dispassionate. Such dispassion. all the 
saints and sages have told us, is the condi¬ 
tion necessary before the ultimate solution 
to the human condition can be found. 

The British writer, Gerald Heard, once 
contributed an article to the review Vedanta 
and the West entitled ‘Is Old Age Worth 
While?’i What he said is that the declining 
years are useful to us because the physical 
processes slow down, giving the mental 
processes a better opportunity to function 
undistracted by drives and emotions. Being 

Vedanta and the West, Hollywood : Vedanta 
Society «)l' Southern California, May-June 1950, 
pp. 80-83. 
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less active, one is more contemplative. And 
with increased contemplation there comes 
a certain quiet joy, a certain inner harmony. 
Old age, said Heard, is worthwhile because 
those who know how to use it rightly can 
thus profit from it in becoming sage, wise, 
at peace with themselves, all passion spent. 
But surely there is nothing automatic about 
this, no guarantee that it will work out in 
this way. Plato remarked in The Republic 
that ‘Solon was under a delusion when he 
said that a man when he grows old may 
learn many things, for he can no more learn 
much than he can run much.’ Youth is the 
time for any extraordinary toil. We have 
all of us encountered far more old persons 
dissatisfied than sage. Frustration is far more 
common among the old than is peace of 
mind. For most people the answer to 
Gerald Heard’s question is negative. No, 
in these terms, old age is surely not worth¬ 
while. 

Here, then, is where Vedanta’s emphasis 
on the falsity of the individual ego comes 
to our aid and furnishes a useful point of 
view for contemplating the phenomenon of 
our decline. Vedanta insists that my belief 
in my separate existence is a lie. This 
illusion of separate individuality is the 
surest evidence of the deluding power of 
maya. Shankara says : 

Man is in bondage because he mis¬ 
takes what is non-Atman for his real 
Self. This is caused by ignorance. Hence 
lollows the misery of birth and death. 
Through ignorance, man identifies the 
Atman with the body, taking the perish¬ 
able for the real. Therefore he nourishes 
this body, and anoints jt, and guards it 
carefully. He becomes enmeshed in the 
things of the senses like a caterpillar 
in the threads of its cocoon.2 

The rhythm of the universe—its rises and 
declines—should disabuse us of this delu¬ 
sion. The purpose of aging is to force us 
to see God’s pattern -If we arc intelligent 

2 * V'ivekacu4u>*ioni, 137 . 


enough to accept it in that way. 

In youth ego is very strong. ‘I am all,* 
is its motto. There is a blind confidence, 
an utter self-assurance, a perfect selfish¬ 
ness that to older people is simply astonish¬ 
ing. One remembers the story of the 
American humorist Mark Twain who re¬ 
counted that when he was twenty he found 
his father terribly ignorant; however, by 
the time Twain had reached forty he was 
amazed to see how much his father had 
learned in the meantime. Or as Oscar 
Wilde said. ‘Children start out by loving 
their parents ; when they are grown up they 
judge them ; sometimes they pardon them.’ 
T can do anything. 1 can have anything, no 
one can best me’—this is what the ignorant 
ego says. And it follows this thought, and 
it does do and it does get. It does prevail 
for a time. All is swept away before the 
magic power of youth, before what 
Shakespeare called blissful ignorance. 

I suspect that this is really why business 
firms today tend more and more to hire 
younger and younger people. It is not sim¬ 
ply a question of physical force or attractive¬ 
ness. To believe in the nonsense that many 
firms fabricate and peddle, a good supply 
of blissful ignorance is mandatory. The 
disillusionment of the older worker keeps 
him from toiling ardently enough. 

Then troubles begin. Slowly the blissful 
ignorance is shattered. Difficulties in the 
family, difficulties of a professional nature. 
Health problems, money problems, problems 
with the wife or husband, problems with 
the children; problems with one’s own 
mind and will and nerve. One begins to 
falter. One senses the competition of others, 
particularly those who are younger. One 
tries to hold on, to tighten one’s grip, to 
stem the tide. And suddenly one is old 
and frustrated. How could it have hap¬ 
pened? Life has passed one by, and one 
is now nothing but just one more unhappy 
oldster. When it is too late to do anything 
about it. one discovers that the so-called 
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world-denying view has much to recom¬ 
mend it. As generally led, life is a swindle. 
Maya promises much and delivers little. 
Maya is a cheat which not only furnishes 
shoddy merchandise, but has the effrontery 
to charge exhorbitant prices for the stuff. 

Vedanta’s point of view is what one may 
call enlightened dispassion. This is meant 
to keep this from happening. And as such 
it is a very pragmatic position. Renuncia¬ 
tion, instead of being a painful sacrifice, 
becomes a behavioural pattern working ulti¬ 
mately to one's advantage. One perceives 
that the law of the universe is set to reduce 
us. One accepts this fact and co-operates 
with the law. Oh, it is not easy. All one’s 
instincts arc averse, Vedantists are often 
accused of being irrational idealists. On 
the contrary, 1 see them as being the most 
astute realists. They know that, as usually 
played, life is a game in which no one can 
be winner. Of course the Vedantist usually 
does his austerities as spiritual practice, to 
make himself pleasing to God. But he 
need not. He may take the very rational 
position oi nai, neii (not this, not this),^ 
denying all appearance, holding out for 
nothing less than the changeless. 

But we must not begin this process 
without being awarc of its hazards. Whether 
we are householder devotees or monastic 
members, the same curious law applies. 
Once begun, there is no turning back. The 
Promethian bid is taken seriously. One’s 
audacity in daring to try to become 
dchypnolized is registered in heaven. A 
magic circle is thrown around one, so to 
say, outside of which one can never again 
step. The Indian calls it being bit by a 
cobra. ‘You have been bitten by the cobra 
and you must surely die.’ 

^ * 

As I open my.self up to this process of 
reduction, 1 begin to sec, first of all, that 

See Bvhadarunyaka Upaniyad, II. iii. 6, and 
Ill. ix. 26. 


other people are better than I had thought 
they were, and I myself am less estimable 
than I had all along believed myself to be. 
We are normally so concentrated on prov¬ 
ing how able we arc that we have no chance 
to see the good in others. ‘Look at me,* 
each cries. ‘See what 1 have done. Appre¬ 
ciate me. Praise me.’ And since everybody 
is similarly engaged, no one sees anything. 
Having lived for a long time in Hollywood, 
I have often heard actors talking to each 
other. It is really amusing. Each is en¬ 
gaged in recounting to the other his latest 
success on the screen. Of course, these are 
not conversations, for each is deaf while 
the other speaks. It is two monologues 
going on at the same time. Only he who 
is talking is listening—to himself. 

Certainly we cannot appreciate others 
when we are completely occupied in appreci¬ 
ating ourselves. And our relations with 
others will never be anything but commer¬ 
cial. However we may consider it naive, 
the method of Dale Carnegie contained a 
basic truth. This author of the phenom¬ 
enally best-selling book How to Win 
Friends and Influence People insisted on a 
very fundamental formula : ‘Be interested 
in other people; learn to be sincerely in¬ 
terested in other people. To do this will 
win their confidence and affection, and you 
will benefit thereby.’ This may be a 
mechanical process and at base self-seeking. 
Nevertheless it proves the basic truth of 
what 1 am saying. Don’t speak. Listen. It 
is amazing what one hears. It is amazing 
how interesting and admirable and heroic 
one finds other people to be. 

John Updike is a modern American 
writer. One of his best books is The 
Centaur, about a high school teacher named 
George Caldwell. We see him through the 
eyes of his teen-age son: a droll, clumsy 
man for whom everything seems to go 
wrong. We are convinced that Caldwell is 
a fool. Only as we reach the end x>f the 
book does the revelation come that in 
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George Caldwell we are dealing with a 
genuine hero, who is simply so modest that 
he does not assert himself as other people 
do, and consequently is consistently under¬ 
rated. 

After the death of Swami Madhavananda, 
ninth President of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
one of the younger Swamis of the Order 
wrote an appreciation of the late President 
entitled ‘A Gentleman Passes Away’. At 
first this title seemed inapt to me, because 
we do not associate sadhus with questions 
of social standing or good breeding. But 
as 1 read the article 1 could see what the 
author was trying to convey: the modesty, 
the good manners, the consideration that 
Swami Madhavananda habitually mani¬ 
fested toward others. 

Here was this Swami, one of the most 
senior monks of our Order, with a distin¬ 
guished career as editor, author and admin¬ 
istrator. He had every right to assert him¬ 
self, to command. Yet he never did this. 
He acted as servant of all ; he opened him¬ 
self up to the needs of everyone. As one 
who asked much of him I can testify that 
this is true. As President, Swami Madhav¬ 
ananda was obliged to initiate on the aver¬ 
age of ten to fifteen people a day, day in 
and day out. Although his health was poor 
at this time, he never treated his duty as 
chief guru in any mechanical way. He 
insisted on talking personally at least briefly 
with all candidates for initiation, listening 
sympathetically to the accounts of the joys 
and sorrows of their Jives. 

Swami Madhavananda’s supreme act of 
consideration occurred at the time of his 
fatal illness in 1965. He had fallen sick at 
the Durga Puja time, the three-day autumnal 
festival in Bengal which is traditionally a 
period of light-hearted ness and rejoicing. 
The Swami was in the hospital in a critical 
condition. He knew that his death would 
upset the festivities at Belur Math and 
inconvenience many people. Somehow he 
held off death by the force of his will till 


the moment when the celebration was over. 
When the news was brought to him that 
the worship had been terminated, he smiled 
and in a few minutes passed away. 

That is to say, as we co-operate with this 
tendency of life to reduce us, to break us, 
we become modest. Thank God that this 
is .so. We find our joy in the joys of others, 
our .success in the success of others ; and 
finding sorrow in the sorrows of others, we 
become genuinely sympathetic and compas¬ 
sionate. An expression often repeated is 
the following : ‘To understand is to for¬ 
give.’ I would change that and say, ‘To 
understand is to admire.’ I’hcn life becomes 
full of juice for us, rich to the extent that 
we are able to live ijn others. Someone 
we always thought unsympathetic proves to 
be wonderfully attracting. Mr. X reveals 
astonishing gifts we never knew he had. 
Mme Y, known as a holy terror, is seen 
to be what she really is, an insecure and 
frightened person, only trying to establish 
her worth, and seen in that light, very, very 
lovable. 

41. OA 4E- 

W 

Jean-Pierre Camus was the bishop of 
Belley jn France, and a biographer of the 
famous spiritual director, St. Francis de 
Sales. Camus reported a conversation which 
he had with de Sales. ‘Mon Pere,’^ he said 
one day, ‘how is it pos.sible for those who 
arc themselves high in ofiice to practice the 
virtue of obedience?’ 

Francis de Sales replied, 'They have 
greater and more excellent ways of doing 
so than their inferiors.’ 

As Camus did not comprehend the other’s 
meaning, de Sales went on : ‘Those who 
arc bound by obedience are usually subject 
to one superior only. But those who arc 
themselves superiors have a wider field for 
obedience. For if they bear in mind that 
it is God who has placed them over other 
men, and gives them the rule that they have, 

4- ‘My Father’. 
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they will exercise it out of obedience to God. 
and thus, even while commanding, they 
will obey. There is a yet higher point of 
obedience to which all superiors may aspire, 
even that to which St. Paul alludes, when 
he says, “Though I be free from all men, 
yet have I made myself servant unto all.” 
It is by such universal obedience to every¬ 
one that we become “all things to all men”; 
and serving everyone for our Lord’s sake, 
we esteem all to be our superiors.’ 

‘In accordance with this rule,’ concluded 
Camus, ‘I have often observed how Francis 
de Sales treated everyone, even the most 
insignificant persons who approached him, 
as though he were the inferior, never 
repulsing anyone, never refusing to enter 
into conversation, to speak or to listen, 
never betraying the slightest sign of weari¬ 
ness, impatience, or annoyance, however 
importune or ill-timed the interruption. To 
those who asked him why he thus wasted 
his time, his constant reply was : “It is 
God’s will; it is what he requires of me. 
What more need I ask? While I am doing 
this, I am not required to do anything else. 
God’s holy will is the centre from which all 
we do must radiate ; all else is mere weari¬ 
ness and excitement.” ’ 

Indeed, secondly, I would even go so far 
as to say that as we open ourselves up to 
life’s effort to break us down, we become 
willing to accept humiliation. We see that 
to absorb the frustrations, resentments, and 
hurts of others harms us not at all and per¬ 
haps renders them a service. 

Stated in less extreme terms, I would say 
that as we age we learn that on the whole 
an attitude of acceptance is preferable to an 
attitude of opposition. 

I recently read a book about China 
entitled The Chinese Looking Glass, written 
by an American reporter named Denis 
Bloodworth. He has lived m China for 
many years and is married to a Chinese 
Woman. So I think we may have confi¬ 
dence in what he says. I was struck by the 


following passage : The occidental sees the 
universe as not made to his liking, and he 
busies himself continually in trying to 
remould it to his taste. The Chinese accepts 
the universe as it is and tries to change him¬ 
self so as to get along with it comfortably 
as it is. 

Whether this is a good attitude to follow 
in dealing with material things or not, I 
cannot say. But I do believe it is the right 
policy to adopt in dealing with others, and 
as we become less assertive we learn the 
wisdom of this approach. 

There is at Gretz a new station which we 
refer to as the pouhelle factory. ‘Poubelle’ 
is French for ‘garbage’. It is a long sort of 
construction with an entrance for trucks at 
one end and an opening at the other end 
where the finished product comes out. 
Trucks go about the village of Gretz 
accepting every sort of worthless stuff—the 
useless and the broken and the dirty. They 
back up to the entrance of this factory and 
thrust in their load. Certain processes 
occur and after a time out the other end 
comes compost—beneficial and useful for 
fertilizing the garden. This little factory 
furnishes a leaflet prepared by a bio-chemi¬ 
cal laboratory showing the beneficial quali¬ 
ties of the compost. We have used tons of 
material from the poubelle factory to soften 
and enrich the soil of our vegetable garden 
and the beds of roses in front of the house. 

In the Bhagavata Purana one reads about 
the Avadhuta who had, as we know, twenty- 
four gurus. That is to say, he took exam¬ 
ples for the belter conduct of his life from 
the actions of birds, beasts, nature and 
man, who acted in some particularly sage 
manner. I think we could add as a twenty- 
fifth guru the Gretz poubelle factory 1 What 
better example than this—to accept all the 
disagreeable stuff the world is trying to get 
rid of, and remake it into something worth¬ 
while. 

As we grow older we see that making 
and keeping the peace is more useful than 
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getting one’s own way. We have had our 
way so often before, and how did that bene¬ 
fit us, really? It just isolated others. And 
so we accept slights of every kind, lack of 
consideration on the part of our neighbour, 
points of view quite disagreeable, the anger 
and resentments and thoughtlessness of 
people. To do this is as much of a service 
as the operation of the poubelle factory. 
Somehow we ingest it and turn it out as 
reconciliation and peace. 

# 

Thirdly, as we open up ourselves to this 
process of reduction, as we co-operate with 
life’s effort to break us down, we see that 
no one is indispensable. 

I often think that religious organizations 
were conceived by God only to teach that 
truth to their members. In joining a relig¬ 
ious organization, whether as a devotee or 
as a monastic, we naturally feel that we 
have something to contribute toward its 
success, and we try our best to make that 
contribution. We will make it efficient 
where it was not efficient before; we will 
develop and carry out certain needed pro¬ 
grammes. We will support the organiza¬ 
tion with our work or our money. What 
we are really trying to do, often enough, is 
to express our ego, to get things under our 
control, to become important. The Lord 
will even let us succeed for a time, because 
in a certain measure the Lord uses His fol¬ 
lowers’ ignorance to get certain gross 
aspects of Hjs work done. 

But this can go on only up to a point. 
The magic is implacable. Our name has 
been written in the hospital’s register—as 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say—and the 
patient cannot be released until he has been 
cured ; he cannot run away before the 
operation has been performed. The moment 
the idea enters our head that we ate indis¬ 
pensable, the Lord will send along some¬ 
one more gifted than we are, to upset us, 
to make us miserable, to make us Jealous, 
and eventually to break our hold. Either 


we shall be forced to leave, or we shall be 
forced to submit. The reducing process we 
have subscribed to cannot be circumvented. 
One of our monks has the habit of saying 
that the real purpose of joining a religious 
organization is to find out that our mem¬ 
bership in that organization is of no parti¬ 
cular use to it. 

In recent years there was an incident in a 
certain monastic order which illustrates my 
point. A certain monk, extremely capable 
and efficient, and at heart very good, had 
risen to the position of leadership in the 
order and was generally regarded as destined 
to hold a very high place in the future. He 
held a strong opinion on a certain subject, 
which he began to foster with all his might. 
Convinced that he was right, he argued 
with passion and attempted to build up 
organized support for his point of view. 
The ruling body loved this monk and recog¬ 
nized his capacities. Maybe his position 
was even right, but as a holy man he was 
not acting rightly. He had become deluded. 
The very thing he had joined the order to 
get rid of—the certainty of his right to pre¬ 
vail—^was exactly what he was manifesting. 
So the council members relieved this monk 
of his work, sending him to live in a remote 
hermitage. He was there for many years, 
in a position of relatively minor importance. 
Everything went on quite well without him. 
Other monks got their chance to try their 
hands at things, and like him to have an 
opportunity to participate in this terrible 
schooling. But the monk learned his 
lesson. He is once again in a key position 
in the order. But how different he is now. 
Having learned that he is not indispensable, 
he can now be trusted to do the Lord’s work 
well. Everyone knows the story of his so- 
called disgrace and loves him for what he 
suffered, how he changed, and for what he 
has become. 

* * * 

And this is the fourth point that T wish 
to make, that God docs his own work. He 
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does not need me at all. Work in a relig¬ 
ious organization carries with it a very 
real danger. It is so easy to become 
deluded. It would seem that with ends so 
noble, surely the means must be ennobled 
also. But we know very well how this idea 
has worked out throughout the ages. The 
horrors of the Inquisition give the lie to 
this claim. The wickedness of the wars of 
religion—which continue even to this day— 
show what can happen when conscientious 
but unbroken people delegate themselves to 
working for so-called noble ends. 

As we co-operate with life’s design to 
break us down, the heat and the fury of 
our activity diminish. Less identification, 
less anxiety ; less anxiety, more fun. Rama- 
krishna spoke of the onlooker as seeing the 
play more clearly and enjoying it more than 
any player. The onlooker is not personally 
involved. As spectator only, he is free to 
enjoy the total prospect and the fun. 

Sri Ramakrishna became acquainted with 
a number of people whose scholarship or 
wealth entitled them everywhere to respect. 
One of these was Krishnadas Pal, editor, 
social reformer, and patriot. Of Krishnadas 
Pal, Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Krishnadas Pal 
came here. I found him full of Rajas. 
After a little conversation I discovered that 
he had no stuff inside. I asked him about 
man’s duty. He said, “To do good to the 
world.” I said, “My dear Sir, who are you? 
What good will you do to the world? Is 
the world such a small thing that you can 
help it? I know what you mean by helping. 
To feed a number of persons, to treat them 
when they are sick, to construct a road or 
dig a well. God alone looks after the world. 
Let a man first realize Him. Let a man 
get the authority from God and be en¬ 
dowed with His power; then, and then alone, 
may he think of doing good to others.” ’ 

The secret is that only when we see that 
God does His own work can we begin to 
work well. Because—what has our attitude 
become? One of thankfulness to Him that 
He gives me the privilege of feeling that 
1 am doing something for Him. ‘Let the 


giver bow down to the receiver and give 
thanks,’ said Swami Vivekananda. ‘for it 
is the existence of the receiver that permits 
the giver to practise devotion.’ In the 
truest sense, work thus becomes adoration. 
We work well then because there is no idea 
of accomplishing, of helping, or even doing 
good. God in His kindness lets me adore 
Him with this inadequate worship. There 
is no danger to anyone when work is done 
in that way. 

# * 

The Spanish Jesuit, Baltasar Gracian, 
advised : ‘It is best to leave things before 
things leave you.’ This is what I have tried 
to say in these reflections, although not in 
quite so brutal a fashion. We cannot 
triumph over the disagreeable fact of aging. 
Then why not turn our decline into a bene¬ 
fit? Co-operate with aging which, like an 
exacting teacher, will force and cajole us 
into doing what it is to our own best in¬ 
terest to do. In acting thus wc are fostering 
our own evolution. 

Sri Ramakrishna put it in a very psycho¬ 
logical way : ‘In his last birth a man is 
endowed with Sattva. His mind is directed 
to God. He longs for God. He withdraws 
his mind from worldly things.’» 

We pass from the ignorance of Tamas 
through the activity of Rajas to the dis- 
passion of Sattva, These three stages make 
up the course of man’s evolution. Seeing 
and heeding the implications of aging deve¬ 
lop Sattva in us. As we co-operate with 
life’s effort to break us down wc develop, 
among other Sattvic attributes, an under¬ 
standing that others are more estimable 
than we thought; a willingness to accept 
humiliation ; a realization that vve are not 
indispensable ; and a compirehonsion that 
God does His own work. 

The calamity we were prepared to weep 
over we have refashioned into a handsome 
benefit. 


6. ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhiiananda, Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974, p. 571. 
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Writers on Indian philosophy take to the 
Upanisads as the fountain-head, thinking 
that what stands beyond that period, in the 
ritual of the Brahmana-texts, is nothing else 
than mere Karma-Kanda. Naturally, they 
dwell only on such names as Yajnavalkya, 
Pravahana Jaivali, Aruni Uddalaka, Raikva, 
A^vapati Kekaya and the like. The philos¬ 
ophers of the Upanisadic period tried to 
solve the riddle of the ultimate Reality 
mainly through three approaches : (1) the 
cosmological, (2) the physical, and (3) the 
psychological. The last was the best of 
approaches, as it was also the final and more 
subtle. The cosmological approach is one 
in which various cosmic forces such as 
water, fire, air, etc., are said individually to 
be the ultimate source of the universe. The 
physical one is where the forces of the 
human body such as breath, speech, etc., 
are concerned ; and the psychological one 
is that wherein the experience of deep sleep 
is examined. The last has been very finely 
described by Ajala^atru. The speculations 
went yet ahead ; and it was propounded 
that the experienccless sleep is the best 
example of the stage of ultimate Reality, 
where there is no consciousness of the 
worldly experience whatsoever, the only 
consciousness being that of the self. 

Trie Greek philosopher Thales, propound¬ 
ing Water as the ultimate principle, compares 
with the theory of ancient Egyptian thinkers 
that Nun (primeval waters) is the ultimate 
Reality, and also with the Indian thought 
that it is in water that all the gods were,^ 
Raikva said that it is Air that is the ultimate 
Reality; and correspondingly the Greek 
Philosopher Anaximenes propounded that 

1* See Rg-Veda (hereafter Iig\ X. 72. 6. The 
original reads : StRf- 
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the primeval substance is the Vapour. The 
theory that Fire is the ultimate Reality, 
which fact is propounded in the concept of 
the five fires (pancaf^ni) in the Chandogya 
Upanisad and the Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
^ad, corresponds to the thought of the 
Greek philosopher Heraclitus who taught 
that Fire was the source of all things. The 
Ak3sa (Ether) doctrine taught by Pravahana 
Jaivali is reflected in the teaching of Philo- 
laus, according to whom Space (Ether) is the 
ultimate Reality. These are only a few 
examples to show the influence of Upanisadic 
thought upon the Greek writers.^ How¬ 
ever, the point to be noted in the philosophy 
of the Upanisads is the contribution of the 
Upanisadic thinkers to the theory of 
Atmanism. It is generally believed that the 
difference of the body from the soul is the 
thought contributed by the Upanisadic 
thinkers. It is believed that this thought 
was not known before ; and. naturally, the 
Upani^dic thinkers ars given the credit 
for it. It has to be remembered, however, 
that beyond the period of the Upanisads, 
the Brahmanic ritualists had their own 
method of ritual-philosophy, which is so 
clear in all their rituals ; and the most 
striking example of this is the ritual of 
Agnicayana, which was the symbolic piling 
of the cosmos with the sun-fire, symbolized 
as a golden figure of man on the altar, as 
the central principle. In the hymns of the 
Jig-Veda various ‘seers’ have recorded 
glimpses of real philosophy ; but their names 
are not known to the modern students of 
philosophy, who start from the Upanisads 
only. These seers relate their experiences as 
‘visions’, and it is necessary to examine 

1 have made a detailed study of this sub¬ 
ject in an article contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
of Ultimate Reality and Meaning, to be compiled 
by the Kegis College, Ontuiio, Cauadu 
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these ‘visions’ to get a first-hand idea of 
their 'dar&amt, which is the real term for 
philosophy in the Hindu tradition. In a 
number of cases, true to the spirit of the 
Hindu tradition, the names of the ancient 
Vedic seers have not come down to us, 
though their thought has become famous. 
Thus, the hymn known as the ‘Nasadiya’^ 
is referred to as the most ancient example 
of the Hindu (Aryan) approach to the 
speculations regarding the creation of this 
universe ; and yet the name of the seer is 
unknown to us, the tradition saying that it is 
Prajapati himself ! Another important 
hymn is the one known as the ‘Puru.sasukta’,^ 
the seer of which is said to be Narayana, 
of whom nothing more is known. There are 
many other seers whose names have been 
mentioned, and are plausible; but their 
thought has not been taken serious note of 
by modern scholarship on Hindu philosophy. 
The first Vedic seer who says, though 
casually, that there was the principle called 
asat in the beginning and that from it came 
sat, is named Brhaspati due to the fact that 
Brahmanaspati is mentioned in the hymn at 
one stage.5 This beginning of the philoso¬ 
phic discussion is mostly forgotten, though 
the Upanisadic discussions regarding there 
being sat or asat are well remembered. Like¬ 
wise, the vision of the seer Vasukra regard¬ 
ing the working of the cosmos has not 
reached modem students (including such 
masters on this subject as Dr. Radhakrishnan 
and Hiriyanna), as they were not particular 
in probing the Ilg-Vedic seers’ ‘visions’.® 
The visions of the llg-Vedic seers were 
mixed ; with the cosmic workings they com¬ 
bined ritual details; for they believed that 
the latter are intimately connected with the 
former. But because of this they are 

3. Rn, X. 129. 

4. iig, X. 90. 

5. See Rg, V. 2. 

For the ‘Vision of Vasukra’, sec the pre¬ 
sent author's article of that title. Journal of the 
University of Bombay,Xh, October 1971, pp. 1-26. 


thought to be more magical than philo¬ 
sophical. And this is the main reason why 
they are treated as less important by 
scholars. But that is a mistake ; and in 
committing this mistake scholars shut their 
eyes to the very source of philosophical 
thought, not knowing that they are blind to 
the very "dariana’ itself ! In certain cases, 
the thought of the Rg-Vedic seers has been 
taken up by the Upanisads ; and, through 
them, it was studied by the later scholars 
of 'darsana *; but the pity is that it was 
believed to be from the Upanisads them¬ 
selves !! Having done so, new and fan¬ 
tastic (or rather philosophic !) interpreta¬ 
tions were attached to it, not bothering to 
see the original context from which it was 
taken. The case of the seer Dlrghatamas is 
only one of many such. 

The personal history of Dlrghatamas is 
shrouded in mystery. The Mahdhharata 
and the Puranas mention him. the former 
only casually’ and the latter weaving queer- 
looking accounts around him. The Vedic 
tradition, however, recognizes him as a 
great seer, who enjoyed a hundred years 
of life.® His greatest contribution to Indian 
thought is his concept of JTva and its being 
separate from the mortal body. It is this 
thought that stands at the basis of the later 
Upanisadic philosophy of Atmanism. The 
Jig-Veda knew the word ‘Atman’; but it 
was. for almost all the Vedic seers, only 
the principle of Air.® It is Dlrghatamas 
who differentiates Atman, as the soul, as 
being separate from the body ; not only 
this, he differentiates it from ‘Prana’ (the 
principle of life-breath) and also from the 
subtle element called ‘asu’. This will be 
clear from a verse from one of his hymns, 
called the ‘Asya-vamlya’,'® which gets so 


’• Sec MahabhUrata, Sabha Parvan, 7, 11 ;and 
Anusasana Parvan, 165. 42. 

8- See Rg. I, 158. 1, 6; 147. 3; 152. 6; IV. 
4. 13, etc. 

«• See Ifg. 1. 34. 7; VII. 87. 2, etc. 
to- Ifg, I. 164. 
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named from its first verse which starts as 
*Asya vamasya palitasya hotuh* : 

Who saw the very first-born, when the 
boneJess one bore the one having bones? 
Whence came the blood, the life-breath 
and the soul of Earth [ asuh, asrk, 
<ltmu ]? Who, indeed, went to the wise 
to asit?^^ 

The dilfcrence between the asti and 
Atman (the soul) is clear in the passage 
noted above, where the word asu indicates 
the subtle element of ‘Prana’; and Atma’ 
is beyond it. At yet another place this 
difference is marked, though the word 
‘Atman’ is not used there. In the place of 
the word ‘Atman’ we have the word ‘JIva’. 
The seer of that hymn is again Dirghatamas; 
and the expression using the word asu 
comes in the imagery of the ritual-fire. The 
fire is said to be kindled by the fingers; 
and the latter are said to be his ‘sisters’. 
It is said to be taking off their old age, 
and giving them new life of brilliance. It 
is also said to be imparting them the asu 
and the JTva.i- Though the word JIva 
comes at various places in the lifi-Veda, 
the distinction of the concept of JIva from 
that of usu is marked prominently by Dir¬ 
ghatamas.'3 There is only one more place 
in the l_i^-Veda where the words asu and 
JIva come together, and there the sun is 
said to be both the asu and JIva of the 
dawn but there the distinction is not 
made clear by the seer Kutsa of the family 
of Aiigiras. As said above, the word JIva 
comes at various places in the Rg-Veda ; 
but the seers do not show clear acquaintance 
with the exact meaning of the word, using 
it only in the general .sense of ‘a living 
creature’. But that the ‘living’ principle 
(principle of life) js to be termed JIva is an 
innovation of Dlrghalanias, allowing some 

11. Rg. l. 164. 4. 

12. See Rg. I. 140. 8. 

13. See Rg. I. 140. 8. 

14. See kg, I. 113. 10. 
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benefit of doubt to Kutsa of the family of 
Angiras. Nowhere do we find in the 
Rg~Veda a clear distinction between the 
various elements of the human body (as 
blood, breath, bones) and the soul, as in the 
hymn ascribed to Dirghatamas nolcd above. 
And comparing the two passages of Dir¬ 
ghatamas himsclf.is we see that in one he 
uses the word Atman and in the other JIva, 
which leaves no doubt about the fact that 
it is he who first interprets (or at least is 
the first to know) the changed conception 
behind the word Atman, and stresses that 
it is synonymous with JIva. It is here that 
we have the first-ever concept of the 
JIvatman. Hence, it has to be accepted that 
Dirghatamas was the first seer-philosopher 
to contrast the terms ‘Prana’ and ‘Atman’, 
the former being 'asu' and the latter ‘JIva’. 
Actually, the controversy regarding the 
mutual superiority between ‘Prana’ (the 
vital breath on the microcosmic level, and 
Air on the macrocosmic level) and Aka^a 
continued even in the Upanisadic period. 
Raikva propounded, as w'as noted earlier 
by us, that Air was the chief element and 
the ultimate Reality ; and Pravahana Jaivali 
chose i yet subtler element called Akasa 
(Ether) as the ultimate Reality. Dir¬ 
ghatamas contributed to the then world of 
thinkers the element of JIvatman ; but his 
contribution was forgotten in the later din 
of Upani.sadic controversy. The reason, 
probably, was that the Rg-Vcdic ‘seer’ was 
also a ritualist, in addition to bis being a 
mystic thinker ! But his thought deserves 
further probe. 

Not only did Dirghatamas propound that 
the JIvatman (soul) was different from, and 
subtler than, the element of Breath (Prana), 
but also that it could be separated from the 
living organism which we call body, and 
which dies when bereft of the soul. The 
imagery of Dirghatamas centres on the sun 
and the earth, as docs that of Kutsa on the 

15. See Rg, J. 160. 4 and 1. 140. 8. 
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sacrificial fire ; but it is to be noted with 
pertinent care that Dirghatamas bases his 
imagery of the cosmic relationship on that 
of the human body (or, for that matter, a 
living body) inasmuch as he refers to the 
blood, the bones, etc. He is quite clear in 
his concept of the soul wandering away 
from the body, when he says, ‘The JIva of 
the dead (mrtasya) wanders,’^® which 
enshrines the belief that the body dies, yet 
the soul remains and wanders to seek a fresh 
body. The other side of the belief, that the 
soul and the body stay together, is also 
clearly stated by him in the words, ‘The 
JIva stays in the same abode that perishes 
—Amartyo martyena sa-yonih’^’^ Thus, he 
shows a clear grasp of the concept of the 
soul that stays in the body, and yet gets 
away from it. This is the very basis of the 
principle of the transmigration of the soul. 
Though Dirghatamas describes the upper 
cosmos and the daily rising and setting of 
the sun, his basic concept regarding the 
soul staying with the body and getting 
away from it can hardly be doubted. The 
belief recorded by this seer here is reflected 
finely in the later Upanisadic thought which 
says, ‘What is not endowed with life (JIva) 
dies; JIva (soul) does not die.’^o Dir¬ 
ghatamas says further that the soul enlivens 
the body, which, hence, gets born in various 
forms.i® 

Another contribution of Dirghatamas is 
that it is he who first ‘saw’ the vision of the 
Two Birds that rest on the same tree, one 
of whom eats the sweet fruit of the tree 
(pippalam), while the other only looks on 
without eating. The verse is famous and has 
formed around it heaps of interpretation, 

16. Fg. I. 164. 30. 

n. Rg, I. 164. 30. 

18. Chandogyti Upanfyad, VI. 11. 3. 

!»• Sec Rg, I. 164. 32; the accent of bahu- 
prajah docs not allow the meaning to be ‘one 
who has many children’ as suggested by scholars; 
Sayana. the commentator of the Rg-Veda, is right 
ih rendering the expression as ‘one who takes 
many births’. 


if one may say so. The Mu^aka Vpani^ad 
and the &vetdsvatara Upanisad,^ each of 
which adds a verse to it, have incorporated 
the image to impart their philosophical 
teaching. As both have this and the next 
verse common, they certainly have borrowed 
both from the earlier tradition. As we have 
seen, the first verse (which shows the vision 
of the Two Birds) is from Dirghatamas ;2i 
the next is from the later Vedic tradition, 
but follows the image of the first, when it 
speaks of the Purusa sitting on the same 
tree. It is this second verse that speaks 
of the two Purusas on the same tree, one of 
them being the Paramatman and the other 
the JIvatman. But the basis of the thought 
is the vision of Dirghatamas. As noted 
earlier, the seer Wrgbatamas applies the 
micTOcosmic (that is, of the individual body) 
observation regarding the soul and the body 
to the cosmos, where the sun is said to be 
the soul by him. On this analogy, he 
describes the sun as the ‘animating, actively 
moving soul’ that stands in the midst of the 
cosmic waters— anat snye timiiidtu 
Incidentally, the waters are often conceived 
as the females, or the foetus in which the 
principle of fire slays to fructify them for 
fresh creation. Here the seer employs the 
same image, and states that the sun is the 
generating element, in addition to its being 
the very soul. He does not stop at the 
idea that the sun is the ultimate truth, that 
is, the soul; he says that the outer form 
(the orb) of the sun is to be distinguished 
from the inner principle of steady light 
and fire, which is the real essence of the 
divinity that is visible in the sky. The orb 
is the ‘cover’ (vavri), thus suggesting that 
even in the sun there is the outer ‘body' 
and the inner soul. He never uses the 
word ‘Purusa’ in this imagery; but there 

20. See Mundaka Upaniyad thereafter 
Miindakd), III. iii. 1 ; and Svetmvatara Upanmd 
(hereafter Svetdsvataru). IV. 6. 

21. Sec lig. 1. 164. 20. 

22. l}g, I. 164. 30. 
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is no doubt that the concept of ‘the Man- 
in-the-Waters’ was already getting to the 
forefront in the Kg-Vedic age.^a which 
conveyed at a later stage the concept of 
‘Purusa Narayana* (Man traversing in the 
cosmic Waters), which originally indicated 
the sun and later Visnu on the serpent in 
the Waters. When this concept of ‘Man-in- 
tbe-Waters’ got mixed with that of Dlrgha- 
tamas, the two birds were seen anthropo- 
morphically as the JTvatman and the 
Paramatman. But in the pure image of 
the seer DTrghatamas, the birds were never 
the JTvatman and Paramatman. though he 
propogated the Jiva as a distinct element 
beyond the body, the ‘cover’ (vavri). The 
two birds, in the first aspect of his image, 
were the sun in the heavenly region, and 
the sacrificial fire on the terrestrial plane. 
This is clear if we note the verse that is 
earlier to the one that has the two birds. 
There he speaks of the Father and the Son,^^ 
the former being the sacrificial fire that is 
believed to .sustain the sun, the Son. This 
is how he connects the Sacrificial fire with 
the sun here and elsewhere in the hymn.^s 
But taking his sap from ff'c sacrificial set¬ 
up he goes a .step ahead in the present 
image. He takes his stand on the already 
.set belief that the sun is the other end of 
the cosmic tree, the branches being his 
rays. We may refer to only one such place, 
where the cosmic tree is said to shoot down 
from the sun. Thus, we have the concept 
of the cosmic pillar (yupa) of Varuna, 
whose root is up there, while the shoots 
come down.^ic where it is further said that 
the shoots enter our hearts. This is the 
most original concept of the cosmic tree, 
borrowed later by the Kutha Upanhad and 
the Bhagavad-Gltd.'^'^ After setting forth 


23. A pain purusam ; see Rg, X. 51. 8. 

24. Sec Hg. L 164. 18. 

25. See Rg, 1. 164. I, for the concept of the 
three brothers, the sun, the hghtning-fire and the 
sacrificial fire ; also see I. 164.17, 22 and 43, 

26. See Rg. I. 124. 7. 


the vision of the two birds, DTrghatamas 
takes it further; he says that the solar orb 
is the haunt of the birds (rays) that eat the 
honey,26 where he conceives the sun as 
the tree. At another stage in the same 
hymn he says that the sun is the bird that 
holds water to release for the crealures.23 
In the image of the tree, he says that the 
sun is full of nourishing fruit that stands 
at the top of it ;3o the ray-birds eat this 
sweet fruit. The next step js that these 
rays come down (or better, fly down) to 
the terrestrial plane and enter the individual 
souls, which then partake of the nourishing 
life-essence of the sun-fruit. So, the individ¬ 
ual soul is the bird that eats of the fruit ; 
but the other bird that docs not eat is the 
one in the sun. the soul of the universe. 
The sun-bird is different from the ray-birds 
for DTrghatamas. The individual soul gets 
its sap through the ray-birds ; but the sun- 
bird simply holds the sap (fruit), as the 
tree simply holds the fruit, not eating it. 
The sun is. then, the abode of the supreme 
Bird (Paramatman) in the most original 
concept of the seer from whom the Upani- 
sads have borrowed the imagery. That the 
‘Paramatman’ is in the sun, is clear enough 
from ihe Mundaka Upanlsud also, which 
speaks of this Purusa as: ‘Golden-hued’ 
this also speaks of the sagima Reality, prior 
to its being contemplated as the subtle 

Brahman.32 

The Svetdsvafcira Upanisad, which takes 
the verse of the Two Birds from DTrghat¬ 
amas, takes another verse from his hymn ; 
‘In the highest heaven stands the Aksara 

27. Sec Katha Upanisad. II. iii. 1 ; and 
lihagavacl-GUa, XVI.1. For a fuller discussion, 1 
may point the inquisitive reader to my Marathi 
book on ‘Hindu Dharma and Philosophy*, Poona, 
t973, pp. 319 ff. 

28. Sec Rg. I. 164. 22. 

29. Divyam suparmtn . . • opain garhiiam ; see 
Rg, 1. 164. 52. 

30. Pippalam sviidu-agre, Rg, I. 164. 22. 

31 • Mundaka. III. iii. 3. 

32. See Mundaka, III. iii. 4 ff. 
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of the shining maiUra (Be); therein stay 
all the gods ; (beyond that is the high One ;) 
one who does not know Him, what shall he 
do with the mere verse?’33 It will thus be 
seen that Dlrghatamas first gives the mean¬ 
ing of the mantra as the abode of the high 
God, But the concept of Aksara for the 
seer is not limited to the mystic syllable of 
the mantra. On the analogy of the sun-tree 
whose shoots come down to the individual 
souls, the Aksara also is prone to ooze. 
The word Ak.sara means ‘non-oozing’; but 
Dlrghatamas clearly says that the Aksara 
oozes.34 Thus, the highest principle is 
steady; yet it oozes for nourishing the 
creatures on the earth. Dlrghatamas makes 
the image very simple and clear further on, 
when he says that the Aksara that oozes is 
seen in the form of rain, which is the visible 
phase of the highest shining life-giving 
element of sustenance. For him, the sun 
is the visible Aksara as it holds the waters 
that he releases in the form of rain. But, 
as the solar orb is only the ‘cover’ (vavri), 
the real Aksara stands beyond it. It is both 
the source of light and of water. This is 
on the basis of the Vedic concept of the 
rain-waters being always sunny or full of 
light (.' ivur-vatl). When the l^vetasvatara 
Upanisad takes the idea, it still holds on to 
this original concept of light-water fusion ; 
but the unborn (aja) god for it is not in the 
sun ; it is the mid-region fire of the cloud, 
which it describes as, ‘the blue-black Bird 
of yellowish-green hue, of red eyes, that 
stays in the womb of the lightning.’^s From 
this the next step is that of the various 
flames of the sacrificial fire having varied 
colour.s.3<5 and the next is the image of the 
Two Birds ; next comes the image of the 
Punisa on the tree, we have noted earlier ; 
and the final one is the Highest principle 
beyond the mantra of the Aksara. The 

Svetu.\v(ilara, IV. 8; and Rg, I. 164. 39. 

34. Tanih k^amti aL^aram', Rg. f. 164. 42. 

35- Svetasvatara, IV. 4. 

Sveliisvuiara, IV. 5. 


whole scheme follows the imagery of Dlr- 
ghatamas, who fuses sacrificial concepts 
with the cosmic vision of the sun and the 
sun-waters (rain), and yet, in the context 
of the ritual, asserts the concept of the 
highest Soul of the cosmos. 

What has been said above will prove that 
the seer Dlrghatamas has clearly influenced 
the philosophic thought of the Upanisads ; 
and it is to be noted that the Upani.sads 
also do not shed away the images of the 
.sacrificial ritual atmosphere, which speaks 
for the dominant ancient influence. It has 
to be admitted that the Upanisadic thinkers 
cannot do away with the ‘vision’ of the 
Bg-Vedic seers, which may be termed 
Proto-philosophy. The points to be noted 
from the vision of DTrghalamas arc as 
follows ; 

1. The Co.vmic Tree (Earlier Vedic Con¬ 
cept) : The solar orb is the upper end ; it 
holds the nourishing essence (the honey), 
which is twofold: (/) Light, and (») Water 
(seemingly); it holds also the essence of 
Life. The lower end (or the shoots) touches 
the individual souls.^’ 

2. The Two Birds : (A) The original 
image of Dlrghatamas -(/> the Bird in the 
solar orb, and (/7) the Bird in the sacrificial 
lire ; (B) Innovation of Dlrghatamas --(/) the 
Bird in the solar orb (Cosmic Soul), and 
(//) the Bird in the individual heart (individ¬ 
ual soul)—developed as the Purusas later. 

3. The ALsarii : (A) Light-Fluid prin¬ 
ciple, Life-e.ssence ; (B) The subtle principle 
beyond words. 

4. The Concept of the ’Double’: The 
concept of the JTva-Atman ; JTva (soul) and 
the body—the former immortal, self-mov¬ 
ing, resorting to various bodies, the latter 
prone to vanish, subject to death; also 
indicated by the word vavri (cover). 

37- This concept develops later into the 
Balakhilya sages, the thumbkins on the banyan 
tree; see MahSbharata, Adi Parvan, 31. 
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As the mist lay slumbering on the silent 
river two little shadows moved lightly on 
the path skirting the contours of the water. 
The mist muffled sound and darkness in a 
soft eerie substance which seemed to part 
easily before the steps of the young boys. 
They wore only loin cloths and no upper 
garments. They held hands and moved as 
if they were completely free of worldly con¬ 
cern. Their heads lifted up with a slight 
tilt of independence seen only in Self- 
realized yogis. Their eyes full of tender¬ 
ness were intent on some inner purpose. 
Well, the eldest was Nivrlti who could have 
been a little over ten years old. and the 
younger was Jnaneswar. his middle brother 
two years his junior. On what could they 
be intent, skimming thus through the nebu¬ 
lous haze of pre-dawn hours? 

Soon. Nivrtti pointed out the sacred 
Udumbara treei by the Godavari river where 
]{.si Gautama taught back in hoary anti¬ 
quity. 

‘Jnani, this is the place. Come, let us 
both sit under the sacred tree and do pay 
attention to what I’m about to say.’ 

‘O Nivrtti^ my beloved elder brother,* 
pleaded Jnaneswar, ‘as you are ray guru, 
let me sit at your blessed feet so that I may 
worship you and imbibe fully your teach¬ 
ings.' 

And so it came to pass, as one says in 
stories that happened long long ago. that 
the elder child initialed his little bi other 
in the mystery of unfathomable Brahman 
and the whole universe. 

What passed between them can best be 
assessed by their own lives and teachings. 

Let us linger a while yet near the Udum¬ 
bara tree as the river mists slowly rise and 
the light of Jnane^war’s eyes seems to 


1* A type ot fig tree. Ficus glomeratu. 


brighten while day is already on the 
threshold. And so, the inner Light of 
Knowledge blazed forth in tune with the 
newly risen sun illuminating the world. 
Placing his forehead tenderly on his bro'.hcr's 
‘‘eel, jnaneswar with tears of love streaming 
down his adoring face, worshipped Nivrtti 
with all his heart. 

A few days later it was Jnane.swar’s 
turn to initiate his younger brother 
Sopana and sister Mukta. Sopana must 
have been over six and little Mukta four or 
five, yet such was their inner strength and 
grasp of spiritual Truths combined with the 
holy background of their upbringing, that 
these successive initiations passed the 
sacred knowledge as from one lamp to an¬ 
other with ease and conviction that left no 
place or corner vacant for the stealing in 
of darkness or doubt. 

Their parents were Vitthala Pant and 
Rakhumai, Brahmins from Apegaon and 
Alandi. Due to a misunderstanding 
between ‘ Vitthulu Pant and his guru, the 
great Ramananda of Kashi, he was forced 
to relinquish sannyasa and return to the 
life of a householder which he had long 
since renounced. Such unprecedented be¬ 
haviour in times of Brahminical influence 
was instrumental in the whole family be¬ 
coming ostracized. Nivrtti was born in 
1273 and Jnaneswar in I27.S. The irate 
pandits of Alandi adamantly refused 
Vitthala Pant permission to initiate his .sons 
in the ways of Brahniinhood : in other 
words, to enable them to wear the sacred 
thread. Finally, moved by his humble sup¬ 
plications, they relented and referred him 
to the more learned pandits of Pratisthana 
fPaithan). So the little family in their 
peregrinations came to settle down for a 
while at Tryambakc.swar on the banks of 
the Godavari. 
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It was during one of their peregrinations 
on the Brahmagiri before daylight, that a 
tiger suddenly pounced on the little group, 
scattering them in all directions. Nivrtti. 
the eldest boy, fled into the recesses of 
the mountain, losing his way so completely 
that he chanced to enter a deep cave where 
an enchanting sight met his eyes. In the 
dancing lights of wood and cowdung fires, 
he saw humans and animals mingling in 
undisturbed harmony. Was he not greeted 
by a tiger similar to the one that had given 
them such fright? The big cal lay sprawled 
at the feet of some yogi lost in deep medi¬ 
tation. Back to back were deer and pan¬ 
thers, birds of all kinds and even snakes 
coiled peacefully round pillars of branches. 
Nivrtti approached cautiously and dis¬ 
covered from one of the anchorites moving 
about the place that the yogi jn meditation 
was their guru Gaininalh, a disciple of 
Goraksanath. The yogi opened his eyes 
and looked reflectively at the shy young 
boy who .seemed transparent with purity and 
vibrant with the inner forces of introspec¬ 
tion and self-discipline. The boy stood as 
it were at the very gates of the arduous 
path of Self-realization. 

"Come here, child ; who arc you and how 
did you come here?’ said the yogT. 

Most humbly Nivrtti fell at his feet and 
related the events that brought him there. 
The yogi smiled and assured him that his 
coming was no accident, for his guru had 
correctly predicted it and urged him to 
initiate Nivrtti, demanding that in turn 
Nivrtti should initiate his brother Jnaneswar 
who was destined to bring salvation to 
many. 

When the perfect guru meets the right 
disciple, time is no factor in imparling 
knowledge. Within eight days Nivrtti 
learnt all that there was to know. All 
four heavenly children were indeed ready 
to receive that oure knowledge of yoga. It 
was already ingrained in their soul, and 
the act of initiation was actually the reveal¬ 


ing or rekindling of that existing fire of 
Truth, 

When their parents saw that all their 
children shone with the inner effulgence of 
Self-realization, radiating love that is 
divine, they left them to proceed to Prayag 
(Allahabad) at the confluence of the three 
sacred rivers, where they offered their lives 
to the One unchangeable Infinite. 

This left the children free to wander 
where the will of God took them, so they 
headed for Pratisthana. After rescuing the 
children from exhaustion, the pandits of the 
sacred city confronted them with a haughty 
rebuttal of their claims, and the priests re¬ 
fused to give them the letter of purification 
from their parent’s sins. There ensued an 
argument with the children until Jnaneswar 
quoted the Vedas to the great irritation of 
the head priest, who snapped : ‘Do not 
trifle with the Vedas for you are all out- 
castes !’ But Jnaneswar patiently argued 
that the Vedas were being misinterpreted 
and that all creatures were free to recite 
them. Even the heavy he-buffalo passing 
by the temple gates was no exception. 
Amidst loud guffaws, the Brahmins ordered 
the buffalo to be brought into the assembly 
hall and then with incredulous stares asked 
the fearless boy standing humbly before 
them whether the animal possessed that 
knowledge. Jnaneswar without any hesita¬ 
tion assured them that it was so, for the 
Self indeed was manifest in the whole uni¬ 
verse whether consciously or unconsciously. 
The Brahmins roared with laughter and 
said : “Well, let the buffalo recite the 
Vedas!’ Still unruffled, Jnaneswar appealed 
to the Divine within the beast and spoke to 
him .softly, gently stroking his forehead. The 
boy began to recite a passage in the Rf*- 
Veda which describes the sacred letter Autn 
and from then on, the buffalo took over 
and chanted the Rg-Veda in a deep and 
sonoious voice. 

The heart of the pandits underwent an 
instant change, and while true introspec- 
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tion caused them at first to remain glued 
to their seats they suddenly rose as one 
man and humbly prostrated and surrendered 
to the slender feet of the child they now 
regarded as Divine Knowledge incarnate. 

Censure and praise did not affect the 
young ones. They accepted both in their 
serene way and then proceeded on their 
journey and settled for some years in a 
village called Nevase where Jfianeswar, still 
in his early teens, composed his Marathi 
translation of the Gita with his own original 
commentaries, and other immortal wqrks 
of philosophy such as the A mrtanubhava, 
as well as verses of pure enraptured love 
of God. Seldom has one so young been 
seen to achieve and combine the sublime 
goals of knowledge and devotion at one 
and the same time. It seems as if Jnaneswar 
swam freely in both currents and so proved 
ihcnj to be one. In fact all the four children 
did tile same with the greatest ease. True 
to his humble nature, Jnaneswar attributed 
his success and achievements entirely to the 
grace of his guru Nivrtti. 

Meanwhile the Alandi Brahmins also 
underwent a change in their attitude to the 
holy family and in sincere repentance begged 
them to return to their homeland. Once in 
Alandi, they made several more disciples 
including a formidable yogi said to be 1400 
years old who practiced Hatha-Yoga, by 
which he renewed his body cells at regular 
intervals. Changadeva, as he was called, 
gave up his arrogance and supernatural 
powers and meekly accepted young Mukta 
as his guru. 

We must remember also that in Maha¬ 
rashtra of seven centuries ago, two main 
thought-currents were predominant among 
the masses: that of the Nathas and the other, 
the Varkari Sarhpradaya of the devotees of 
the Vitthala of Pandharpur. Jnaneswar 
was quick to sense the need of the illiterate 
villagers, their constant yearning for a per* 
sonal God they could feel as their own and 
confide in. Whatever they got from religion 


came through the mouths of pandits who 
spoke as they pleased, since none else knew 
Sanskrit. Jnaneswar brought them the Gita 
in their own language and embellished it 
with such vivid commentaries as charmed 
his audience wherever he taught. He named 
his work the Bhavdrtha Dlpiku, later known 
as the Jndneswarl. This was followed by 
the A mrtanubhava, a treatise expounding 
his own philosophy, as subtle and profound 
as his own heart. 

The young ones made several pil¬ 
grimages to the sacred city of Pandharpur 
where they mingled with other saints and 
encouraged the popular feelings of devotion 
to a God who was both personal and 
impersonal, who was their constant friend 
and yet was everywhere in all things. The 
other saints, who numbered over a score, 
were no less worthy of admiration. They 
all had their trials and tribulations and 
cam.e out of the fire ordeal unscathed, with 
their faith intact. Most of them belonged 
to the lower castes or were even outcastes. 
This did not prevent them from realizing 
the truth of Vedantic Oneness which they 
achieved without the least effort or tuition. 
All they knew was complete surrender to 
God, and that act itself opened the door to 
the knowledge of the Self. 

Docs this not go to prove that the paths 
of knowledge and devotion converge into 
one through the sincerity of the devotee? 

T’heir matchless verses {abhU ims) pro¬ 
claim ceaselessly the fact that ‘O Lord, 
Thou art ever One, not two ! ’ (dujd n lhl ! >. 
Even the little maidservant of Namadeva, 
the saint Janabai, declares the same in all 
her songs overflowing with pure love of 
Panduranga, (Krsna). So did the mdli 
(gardener) Sawata: ‘Thou art the well, the 
ropes, the bucket and the bullocks and the 
water flowing in peace to the blossoming 
plants which Thou art !’ 

Kanhopatra, the courtesan turned devotee 
of later centuries, cries to her Lord ; ‘The 
devotees are but your other iorms.* 
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Namadevu the tailor left his meal to 
chase a dog who had stolen a piece ol' bread 
from his plate, exclaiming : ‘O Lord, please 
ilake this ghee too, lest your stomach ache 
after eating dry bread.' 

This innate conviction of the Oneness of 
the Universal Spirit singles out the Maha¬ 
rashtrian devotees as a class of their own, 
far above the concept of dualism. Besides, 
they all shared the same humility, the same 
love of God and of all his devotees, nay, 
of all creation. They all renounced every 
desire for worldly possessions and attained 
complete unattachment. Neither were they 
given to ostentatiousness or spectacular 
fits like epileptics. They led quite normal 
lives. 

They were Ihc most perfect combination 
of Jiiana and Bhakti, which they practised 
every moment of their lives. True yogis 
par excellence. Apart from a few like 
Jnaneswar and his family, they were all 
householders. 

Jnaneswar was cho.sen unanimously the 
leader of the Varkarls, the devotees of 
Viubala (otherwise known as Pandurahga). 
His deep philosophy never clashed with his 
teachings on Bhakti, a similarity with the 
great Sahkaracarya. Those devotees had no 
inkling of differences between castes and 
creeds. §iva was extolled as much as Visnu, 
both merged into the One same Divinity. 
Their pure hearts were utterly free from 
petty bigotry, pride, lust, envy and other 
mind-.sbrinking feelings. 

Saint Juane.swar and Saint Namadeva 
found joy jn each other’s company and be¬ 
came clo.se friends. They were the first pro¬ 
ponents of the Hari Saoklrtana or the mass 
singing of the names of God. It is still 
remembered in South India where every 
KTrtana begins with due salutation and 
respect to these two saints. 

When he approached his twenties, 
Jnaneswar left for a pilgrimage to the 
North, accompanied by his faithful friends 
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Namadeva and other saints. They preached 
as far off as Punjab. 

On their return, there were great rejoic¬ 
ings in Pandharpur where KTrtanas rocked 
the temple with the force of unison. It was 
the high tide of an ocean of joy with devo¬ 
tees and saints dancing in waves of bliss. 
By that time not only Pandharpur but the 
whole of Maharashtra burst forth like a 
forest of flowers as KTrtanas swayed villages 
and towns with the compulsive force of their 
dancing and singing the blessed names of 
God to their heart’s content. Maharashtra 
resounded thus with the purifying names of 
‘Rama, Krsna, Hari Vilthala Panduranga !’ 
to which they danced in complete abandon 
of worldly cares, without awareness of the 
physical world, totally intoxicated with the 
bliss of the Lord. 

No one today can even picture in their 
mind the bliss of what these KTrtanas must 
have been when one recalls that they were 
conducted and attended by scores of fully 
Self-realized saints ! God’s name rose like 
a lion's roar invading the whole firmament. 
It transformed, it revived and bathed the 
entire universe in peace and flooded it with 
pure love. Bles.scd, blessed is indeed Maha¬ 
rashtra to have nurtured these great souls 
at one and the .same time ! 

It was after such a KTrtana that Jfianes- 
war confided in his friend Namadeva that 
the time had come for him to leave this 
world. The news so stunned Namadeva 
that he was unable to comprehend. Jnane^- 
war who had always been his friend, his 
support, to leave them all, just like that? 
His mute entreaty could not shake the 
young yogi’s resolve. ‘No, Namy5, I have 
completed all the work I had come to do 
and now I must leave this body by wilful 
Samadhi at Alandi.’ 

Namadeva’s tears brought together all 
the devotees who joined their entreaties to 
Nfimadeva’s. Namadeva felt that even 
PanduraTiga expressed his sorrow at such 
a young life about to be forsaken. But 
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Jiianeswar soothingly and ever so gently gave 
them hope in the serenity of the Infinite. 
‘Let Pandurahga keep you and guide you. 
Don’t grieve, I shall only leave my body. 
I shall always be with you.’ 

They had to bow to the inevitable and 
to the will of God who worked through 
them in His mysterious ways. Namadeva 
left us eyewitness accounts of these events, 
as well as biographies of other saints. His 
rendering of Jnane^war’s departure from 
this world is so moving, his pangs of separa¬ 
tion so deep that one cannot remain un¬ 
moved by his heart-rending verses. 

There must have been millions of devo¬ 
tees and saints present at Alandi where the 
fasting crowds regaled themselves with five 
days and nights of uninterrupted Kfrtanas. 
The river IndrayanI seemed to overflow her 
banks with delight. 

Then, on the thirteenth day of the dark 
fortnight of Kartika (Novembcr-December), 
Jnane^war bathed and put on the new ochre 
cloth (gcrua). They marked his body with 
auspicious signs and slowly and tenderly 
led him to the iinal resting place of his 
youthful body. Yes, he was barely twenty- 
one ! I’hc pit had been dug to the left of 
the Siddheswar temple, at the foot of an 
Anjana { Ajana? ] tree. They spread a 
deerskin, relates Namadeva, and showered 
fragrant petals. 

The incessant singing and dancing went 
on, radiating joy around Jfianeswar. Yet 
Namadeva, Sopana and Mukta could not 
forget their grief and pangs of agony at the 
coming separation. Namadeva could not 
bear to look at the freshly dug pit without 
feeling the loss of him on whom he had 
come to depend so much. ‘O Jnanoba, 
you have been our father and mother. How 
shall life go on without you?’ 

Accompanied by the saints, Jnancfiwar 
worshipped at the siva temple (Siddheswar"? 
and Namadeva poured ihc sanclilied flowers 
in his hands. Then, as Klrianas redoubled 
in power and the name of Govinda rent 


the air, the heavens seemed to add heavenly 
VInas and Mrdahgas.^ Walking in front 
of the two elder brothers were Sopana and 
Mukta. Jfianeswar embraced each in turn 
and Namadeva, who was too upset to utter 
a word, silently wept on his friend’s breast. 
The singing of Hari’s name continued 
unabated. ‘Alas,’ cried Namadeva as tears 
rolled down his face, ‘my heart is suffering 
unbearable torments !’ 

Jfianeswar stood in their midst like a 
moonbeam of tender light, bowing to them 
all in humble leave-taking. Namadeva, 
Mukta and others threw themselves sobbing 
at his feet in a futile effort at dissuading 
him. Jfianeswar now could do no more 
than hand them all over to the care of SrT 
Vitthala, and with an infinite smile of love 
gave them assurance that he indeed would 
always remain their all in all. 

With the assent of Nivrtti, Jfianeswar 
slowly descended to the waiting asami (seat) 
After bowing to all the directions, he sat 
there, his hands in ahhaya mudreP resting 
on his lap. With his mind fixed in one 
single purpose, he concentrated on the rise 
of the Kundalini Sakti (power). Stage by 
stage tfie serpentine power rose and crossed 
the six cakras (psychic centres), abandoning 
them no sooner it awakened them; and 
finally piercing the Brahmarandhra, or top 
of the head, he merged where he had always 
belonged, in the formless state of 
the Self. Cries of ‘Glory to Jfianeswar !’ 
resounded on all sides while KTiianas never 
ceased and flowers fell in showers upon 
him. With tears in their eyes, the villagers 
rolled a heavy slab of stone and closed the 
aperture for ever. 

Nivrtti, Sopana. Mukta and Cha,'’gadeva 
also abandoned their mortal coil within a 
year of Jnaneswar’s becoming one with 
Brahman. 

2- The Vinfi is a kind id' slriii"c.I iiUisic.'il 
instrument. The Mrdunga is a t\pe of double drum. 

2* A kind of hand gesture in the lanlra litera¬ 
ture assuring fearlessness. 
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The Math, Belur, Dist. Howrah, 
15th May 1902. 

My dear Christine. 

So glad to learn you like Mayavali.^s The heat here is come in earnest, and 
no rain. I drink very little water though. 

I have given up all idea of going to Mayavati or Almora. I bear the heal 
well, but the rains here arc to be avoided. 1 will remove to somewhere else 
then. 

No news from Calcutta. 1 am in a hurry. Write me the details of what¬ 
ever you see or feel there about men and things. 

Yours with all love, 
VlVtlCANANDA. 
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The Math, Belur, Dist. Howrah, 
27lh May 1902. 

My dear Christine, 

T am sorry 1 could not visit the mountains this time. My health, though 
not improved as much as I wished, is not bad. The liver has been benelitcd- 
is a great gain. The rains will commence very soon in the hills. So it is use¬ 
less for me to take all the trouble of that terrible route. 

1 am so happy to learn the mountains arc doing you good. Eat a lot, sleep 
as much as you can, and get plump. Stuff yourself till you get plump or you 
burst. 

So the place did not suit Mr. Okakura ; why? There must have been some¬ 
thing to annoy him very much, that 1 e left the place so abruptly. Did he not 
like the .'>ccnery- was not it sublime enough for him? Or the Japanese do not 
like sublimity at all, they only like beauty? 

One of the boys writes that the little boy is getting disobedient etc. Mrs. 
Sevier wants me to take him down. So I do. 1 have asked Sadananda and 
another monk (whom I want for work here) to go to Almora and wait for the 
monsoon, and when it breaks, to come down. 


^ © fhe President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 

S.'j. After landing in Bombay, Sister C'hristinc had gone to Calcutta on April 7 ; and 
from tlicre she had proceeded to Mayavati, arriving on May 10 in the company of 
.Swamis .Satlanand.n atui .Subodhananda, Suren (Swamiji's nephew) and (Jangi Sah. t)n 
the 13th, Sistci Nivedila, Miss Belt, Mi. Okakura and his servant had joined them at 
Mayavati. 
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If you feel you are becoming least burdensome to Mrs. Sevier, write me 
immediately. It would be a sin to put further pressure on her—she docs so much 
for me. However, she likes you very much, and writes that you look be-au-ti-ful 
in sarees. 

I have just now two kids and three Iambs added to the family. There was 
one more kid: but he got himself drowned in the yellow fish-lank. How is 
Margot? Is she still there? Or gone away with Mr. Okakura? How is she 
pulling on with the boys? 

What do you do the whole day- how do you pass the day? Write me all 
details, and frequently; but do not expect long letters from me often. 

Give my love to Mrs. Sevier, to Margot and the rest, and you may take a 
few spoonfuls if you like 

with only this, 
ViVEKANANOA. 

PS Have an eye over the little chap. The boys are already jealous of hUn. 
They did spoil another boy that way before. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Aiarya .^iuikara ihroufih His Glta-Com- 
mentary -II (Editarial)'. In the first instal¬ 
ment of the Editorial Sankara's views 
regarding Karma-Kanda, Karma-Yoga and 
kiirmu-saunyasu were studied in brief in the 
light of his commentary on the ^nnmd- 
Bhii;^avad-Gliii. In this instalment, his 
views regarding the Raja, Bhakti and Jnana 
Yogas, as well as the Avatara and Avatara- 
worship, and his altitude towards dualism 
and qualified non-dualism, have been dis¬ 
cussed in the light of his G7/a-commentary. 
It is hoped that this deliberation will help 
to some extent in removing the misconcep¬ 
tions about the great Acarya, and will reveal 
his magnanimous heart. 

First Meetinfis with Sri Rumukrishna - 
Afihoramani Devi: Amongst the women 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, the name of 
Aghoramani Devi, or ‘Gopalcr MaJ, is well 
known. She u.sed to regard Sri Ramakrishna 
as ‘Gopala’ (child Krishna), and the Master 
in turn had a filial attitude towards her. 
Sister Nivedita took care of her at 17 Bose- 


para Lane, Calcutta, for about two and a 
half years, 'till she passed away on July 8, 
1906. The Sister wrote about her: T feel 
thrilled, for I believe that Gopalcr Ma’s 
sainthood is as great as that of Parama- 
hamsa. For in her was such motherhood 
that the heart of Ramakrishna became a 
child to her.’ In this brief life-sketch, Swami 
Prabhananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, Purulia. Bihar, India, 
has told, in addition to the story of her 
first meeting vvith Sri Ramakrishna, many 
hitherto unknown facts which he has in¬ 
vestigated as a result of his untiring research 
work on the subject. 

Aninfj and Evidutioii: 'Aging' is some¬ 
thing which a living being cannot avoid, 
because metabolism and katabolism are 
unavoidable facts of nature. For a majority 
of human beings aging creates more prob¬ 
lems, physical and psychological, in life, 
and many even become fed up with living 
and feel the earlier they close their eyes 
the belter. In this thought-provoking 
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treatise Swami Vidyatmananda of the Cen¬ 
tre Vcdantiquc Ramakrichna. Gretz, France, 
has very lucidly put his reflections before 
the reader. He says: ‘We cannot triumph 
over the disagreeable fact of aging. Then 
why not turn our decline into a benefit? 
Co-operate with aging which, like an exact¬ 
ing teacher, will force and cajole us into 
doing what jt is to our own best interest 
to do. In acting thus we are fostering our 
own evolution.’ 

Dh}ihattiinas—the Vedic Philosopher : It 
is a prevalent belief that Vedantic thought 
is restricted only to the Upanisads—the end 
portion of the Vedas ; and the students of 
Vedanta arc mainly conversant with names 
like Yajfiavallcya, Aruni, Uddalaka, and 
others, which occur in the Upanisads. 
Hardly do they know that even in the 
ritualistic portions of the Vedas are found 
traces of Vedantic thought and the names 
of some great Vedantic thinkers like EWr- 
ghatamas. In this learned article. Dr. S. A. 
Dangc, Reader. Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Bombay, Bombay, has very 
beautifully narrated his views about the con¬ 
tribution of DTrghatamas to Vedantic thought. 
He is of the opinion that ‘DTrghatamas has 
clearly influenced the philosophic thought 
o the Upanisads.’ 


A? Jhaneiwar—the Saint of Maharashtra: 
Juane^war is one of the brilliant stars in the 
galaxy of saints of Maharashtra, India, who 
has made a mark on the religious philosophy 
of the province. Bom in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, he wrote a beautiful commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gitd in Marathi, and other 
highly philosophical works like Amrtdmi- 
bhava and CMhgadeva-Pdsasti, when he 
was in his teens. In this article Srimati 
Savitribai Khanolkar, a deep student of 
Maharashtrian saints, has told in brief the 
remarkable and eventful life-story of Saint 
Jfiancswar. The author, although European 
by birth, has become completely Maha- 
rashtrianized after her marriage with the 
late Major General V. R. Khanolkar. Some¬ 
time in 1938, Mrs. Khanolkar became a 
discipline of Swami Abhedananda {the direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna). She often 
writes in the Bhavan's Journal, and the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay has 
undertaken to publish her book on the 
‘Saints of Maharashtra’. 


Unpublished Letters of Swami Vivek- 
ananda—XII : We are publishing in this 
issue Swami Vivekananda’s letters to Sister 
Christine from 15 May 1902 to 27 May 1902. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SRI GARIB DAS—HARYANA’S SAINT OF 
HUMANITY: By K. C, Gupia, Publishers : 
Impex India, 2/18 Ansari Road, New Delhi, 
110 002, 1976, pp. XX-1-216, Price : Rs. 40/-, 
§ 8 . 00 . 

Here is a fine study on the life and work of 
Sri Garib Das. an eighteenth century saint of 
Haryana, written with a historical and critical 
perspective. The author devotes two chapters 
to the environment in which Garib Das lived and 
worked, namely, “The Origin and Development of 
the Bhakti Movement', and ‘The Political, Social 


and Religious Conditions'. Garib Das was born 
in Rohtak District and lived and worked mostly 
in Chhudani, about thirty miles from Delhi. He 
composed some 18.000 verses in Haryanavi, 
Punjabi, We.stern Hindi and Sant Bhasha. They 
deal with religious truth, true religious life, and 
the brotherhood of all—Hindus, Muslims, and 
others—in the unity of God. This batii (teach¬ 
ings) of Garib Das has been constituted into a 
Granth Sahib and is revered by his followers as 
the Sikhs do theirs. This sect has .some 110 
Dcras (places of residence) and Kutias (huts) in 
Haryana, Punjab, U.P., Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
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The author has dealt in two chapters with the 
contribution of Garib Das to language, literature 
and poetry. Two chapters are devoted to show¬ 
ing the pervasive influence of Kabir and to a 
lesser extent that of Adi Granth of the Sikhs on 
Garib Das's thought. One chapter analyses his 
philosophy and religion. In these respects the 
general Hindu concepts form the background of 
all these sects, reinforced by the trend of the 
Bhakti movement which inculcates liberalization 
of caste, equality of man and love of God. Fol¬ 
lowing the Nirguna school of Bhakti, he is 
opposed to image worship. 

The book is well written and numerous quota¬ 
tions arc given in Nagari from the Granth of 
Garib Das with full or partial English transla¬ 
tion to substantiate the views expressed. The 
printing and get-up arc good. A few mistakes 
have appeared here and there. The word idolatry 
is consistently spelt ‘idolatory*. In footnotes on 
page two, Vivekachudamani is wrongly spelt, 
footnote two must be lihagavaia and not 
Bbagavad-Gila ; footnote three must he Tru~ 
paryanirnaya. 

Now when India is launched on gathering up 
her scattered spiritual forces to issue forth in a 
mighty flood all over the world, such attempts to 
bring to light the significant contributions of 
great saints are to be welcomed and it is hoped 
many such saints will be lifted out of obscurity 

SWAMI Mukuvananda 
Ranuikrishna Math, liclnr, W.B. 

SURYA-- THE SUN GOD : Bv Dr. Mrs. 
SiiAKTi M. Gun A. Publishers; Somaiya Publi¬ 
cations Pvt. Ltd., 172 Mumbai Marathi Grantha 
Sangrahalaya Marg, Dadar, Bombay, 400 014, 
1977, pp. xvi-fl08, Rs. 55/-. 

The book, with a Foreword by C. Sivarama- 
murti, is an exhaustive treatise on Surya, the Sun 
God, in all his aspects. With thirty-six brilliant 
plates covering temples all over India, the author 
has done an excellent job in treating Surya's 
different manifestations since ancient times. Tu 
four chapters she has dealt with the mythical and 
historical background, the Sun temples in India, 
the attendant deities of Surya and myths about 
Surya, with great skill and real scholarship. 

Dn Shakti M. Gupta has brought together 
mythology and history in this brilliant account of 
the Sun God in all his glory and splendour. A 
botanist, novelist, research scholar in ancient 
Indian mythology and a prolific writer, the author 
very correctly points out, ‘The Sun was identified 
with the vital principle in man and in cosmos’ 


Ip. 1), was worshipped in India, Iran, Egypt, the 
Middle East and Far East, Australia and 
Mexico. The giver of light and life, the Sun 
will alwa>s be held in great esteem as in the 
past, because it is the vital principle of life. It 
enlightens our intellect. 

There arc some printing mistakes which should 
be removed in future editions, and it should be 
provided with a useful Index. With these 
necessary modifications it can be considered an 
excellent account of the Sun God and a com¬ 
plete store-house of all information about this 
deity. We recommend the book to scholars and 
lay readers alike without reserve. 

Dr. Parish Nvih MuKiirRjEF., M.A., PhD. 

Head, History Department 
D.A.l'. College, Dehru Dun 

LlTERAl'URE AND REVELATION ; By 
Mohan Singh UBm«)f Diwana, Publisher : Dr. 
Mohan vSingh, Premjitniwas, 310, Sector 15-A, 
Chandigarh, 1977, pp. 12-f87, Price : Rs. 7..50. 

Those who have read in the large and varied 
corpus of Mohan Singh's writings knew him to 
be essentially a mystic, a person with divya drfti, 
and it is this which permeates the present essay 
as well. Indeed, the purpo.=;c of his writing this 
booklet is ‘to understand God, His solic'tude, for 
His creation, His will to maintain His standards 
of justice, mercy, equality, compassion, honesty, 
nobility, integrity—all His attributes.* For this 
purpose Mohan Singh turns to the Bible, for he 
maintain.s that ‘no other single work has helped 
me understand the operative God—who operates 
in time and space, in history and philosophy ... 
as much as the vast canvas of the Holy Bible 
where there is enough of context and background 
and foreground for the sayings of the Lord which 
carry their own authenticity, validity and external 
contemporaneousness.’ 

By the use of illuminating parallels from other 
religious traditions- -and here Mohan Singh shows 
himself to be a widely read .scholar -the author 
has sought to expose the essence of the Bible 
as a revelation of the universal Spirit which has 
expressed itself in all the religious traditions of 
mankind. The result is in a real sense an exer¬ 
cise in the yoga of self-discovery in which the 
yogi achieves a sense of unity and continuity of 
the eternal spirit from himself through all cul¬ 
tures, languages, literatures and religions. The 
exercise and the achievements are by no means 
unique, but the description of the experience of 
this modern r^\i, a poet par excellence, is a pro¬ 
found delight, a real feast of the spirit. 
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The booklet is a brilliant exercise in serendipity, 
but I found its argument rather arbitrary and 
irritatingly muddled. For one thing the iiuthor, 
for whom the world of poetic rn\lh is the ‘real’ 
world, is not using the same language as the 
man for whom the world of scientifically objec¬ 
tive fact is the ‘real' world. Each of them, pre¬ 
ferably both, must not only learn to translate 
the other's speech into his own 'language'; each 
must also learn to recognize, for what they are, 
the unconscious preconceptions which he takes 
for granted, but which the other docs not share. 

Just as great a gulf as that separates for 
example the Hindu, who has been 'formed' by 
the belief that ultimate Reality is an iinlivi.sihU’ 
nnily in which all awareness of an ‘other' is an 
illusion, from the Jew or the Christian, whose 
Biblical understanding of God has ‘formed' him 
to find supreme significance in iwlntionship be¬ 
cause relationship belongs to the eternal order, not 
merely to the temporal. 

In short, Mohan Singh does not fully recognize 
the difference between one system of meanings 
and explanations and another, between one 
‘formation’ and another. The real problem is 
that wc cannot disagree, for disagreement assumes 
a common language of discourse and a set of 
common assumptions. When these are absent, 
any real meeting of minds, and thus both agree¬ 
ment and disagreement arc impossible. To create 
a common language would be a large step for¬ 
ward. but before wc can take it wc must take three 
steps backwards. 

The first step is to recognize that the various 
religious traditions arc speaking different lan¬ 
guages. The second is for each to 'tran.slatc’ 
whtat the other is saying into his own language 
so that it becomes intelligible and perhaps also 
creditable. The third step is for each to identify 
certain unconscious assumptions in our thinking, 
on the basis of which each says that some¬ 
thing is, or is not, real. Indeed, the optimism of 
this essay with regard to the possibilities of dis¬ 
covering the universal and eternal Spirit in 
various religious traditions is bound to be un¬ 
realistic unless it is first grounded in a much more 
radical pessimism. 

Dr. David C. Scott 
Profeaor of History of Religions 
Lvonanl Theological College, Jahalpnr. M.P. 

MARATHI 

MANA AN I TYACHA NIGRAHA : By 
SwAMi Buoiiananda, Translatkd by Dr. Narf.n- 
ORANAiH B. Patil ; Publishers: Sri Dattatreya M. 
Dahanukar Trust, Bc>mbay, 1977; Sole Disfribu- 
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tors : Bombay Book Depot, Girgaum, Bombay, 
400 004, pp. 8+97, Price: Rs. 5/-. 

In this modern world of science and technology, 
man is ever running after pleasures of the senses. 
He has no time to look within and see for him¬ 
self what Is wrong with his mind. In .spite of all 
the pleasurable things at his command, he has 
no satisfaction. He struggles for mental peace 
and cannot get it. Why? The reason is that he 
is often torn between the twin potent forces of 
lust and gold. It is the sublime duty of the 
spiritually experienced to hold the light for such 
struggling souls and enable them to understand 
the functioning of their minds. Swami Budhananda 
has really rendered a great service to all .such 
aspirants by writing this manual on ‘Mind and 
its Control'. The original English hook has been 
translated into lucid Marathi by Dr. Narendra- 
nath B. Patil. the Deputy Director of Languages. 
Bombay, and is useful for those who have no 
access to the original on account ol the language 
barrier, 

U is a common experience that during the 
course of one's life, the moments of happiness 
arc few and far between. The human mind is 
at the back of all happiness and sorrow. This 
has been proved time and again, both empirically 
and rationally by all the stalwarts of Hindu 
philo.sophy. The scriptural statements, like ‘The 
mind alone is the cause of man's bondage as well 
as freedom— Mona eva nuinuwiniTim kfirtinain 
handh(t-inok\ayo]T and ‘Jlic self alone is verily 
the friend of the Self, and that very self is the 
enemy of the Self— Atmaiva hyatmano handhnr- 
Titwaiva ripuriitmanah'. emphasize this basic 
aspect of mind. That is why Bhagavan Sri Krishna 
has unequivocally stated that He is the mind 
among the sensc.s— indriyanTim moiuiscuMni. The 
Hindu philosophers belonging to various creeds 
have studied the human mind in its different 
aspects. They have by their personal experience 
shown the paths of eternal happiness. The author 
belongs to the Order of Sri Ramakrishna and 
therefore there is a ring of authenticity in what¬ 
ever he has written. He has elucidated the sub¬ 
ject by quoting copiously from the scriptures and 
from the biographies of great saints. Although 
small in size, the book serves as an epitome of 
this subject. The last chapter gives concisely the 
outline of the subject, and the notes appended 
are helpful for further study. 

The nature of the mind has been detailed in 
the first few chapters. The fifth chapter is very 
important as it contains an analysis of the mind 
according to the Hindus. Digression and con¬ 
centration are the seemingly contradictory charac- 
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teristics of the mind. Various methods have been 
suggested for collecting the scattered thoughts 
and for making the mind sharp and pointed. The 
study is useful in reducing the stresses and strains 
of day to day life. Development of will-power, 
discrimination, association with saints, external 
and internal control of mind through bodily 
postures, breathing and meditation have been 
prescribed in subsequent chapters. Although 
the Swami has laid great stress on the 

devotional aspect of worship, he has also sug¬ 
gested other methods of mind control for non¬ 
believers. 

The control of mind is the basic requirement 
for a spiritual, moral and religious life. A human 
being needs to be cultured at both levels—per¬ 
sonal and institutional. The present book would 
prove useful in homes as well as in schools and 
colleges for building up healthy human per¬ 
sonalities. Both the author and the translator 
deserve congratulations for their endeavour. 

Proi-. B. R. Di.shpanui:, Nagpur 

SANSKRIT 

SRI SRI RAMAKRISHNA KATHAMRITAM 
- PRATHAMO BHAGAH : By *M’ ; Tran.s- 

I MTD BY SWAMI DhYANATMANANDA ANI> OIHCRS, 
Piiblisheis : Ramakrishna Mission Calcutta 

Sliidcnts’ Home, Bcigharia, (alciitta. 700 056, 
1976. pp. xiii449+157, wilh 17 plalcs, Price: 
Rs. 20/-. 

Sri Si I Raiuakrisinui Katluiinntii, the ambrosial 
convci.sations of Sri Ramakrishna, the great 
spiritual genius of the modern age (1836-86), were 
recorded meticulously at lirst hand by Mahcndra 
Nath Ciiipta during the years 1882 tc 1886, when- 
cvci he was present, and were published by him 
in the Bengali language in live volumes undei the 
pseudonym ‘M’. The style of presentation, 
describing the scenes of the conversations, date 
and time ; the reproduction of the very language 
of the Master and his ecstatic moods; the variety 
of spiritual subjects which formed the topics; 
the sublimity of thoughts imbued with the per¬ 


sonal realizations of the great Master, and the 
moving songs and imageries, recreate and bring 
the events alive before the readers’ eyes. No 
wonder the Kathamrifa became highly popular 
and a source of inspiration immediately, and was 
translated intO' several Indian languages, its 
English translation by Swami Nikhilananda in 
1942 in New York, under the title The GoxpH of 
Sri Ramakrishna, was immediately welcomed all 
over the world and was considered a great 
religious classic, and translations are appealing 
in other languages of the world as well. 

Sanskrit, with its hoary pas!, is the pre-eminent 
language for conveying religious and spiritual 
ideas in India. In it are couched ail the country's 
great scriptures and religious works. It is but 
meet that this great work should also find a place 
among the gems of that language. Here is the 
first part of the translation covering the year 
1882. The other volumes, for the years 1883-86. 
arc expected to appear in due course. Since the 
work is famous and familiar to most, nothing 
need be said about its contents beyond what has 
already been said. The Sanskrit rendering was 
done by a Committee of three—Swami Dhya- 
natmananda. Secretary of the publishing institu¬ 
tion. Pandit Vidhubhushan Bhattacharya of 
Jadavpur University, and Prof. Jnanendra 
Chandra Datta of the Calcutta Women's College. 
I'he language is simple, elegant, modern, and 
makes pleasant reading. As far as possible 
sandhis have been avoided and anyone with a 
little knowledge ol .Sanskrit can read easily and 
derive benefit and joy. 

The printing and get-up arc excellent, with 
seventeen illustrations on art paper ol persons 
and places associated with Sri Rumakiishna. A 
useful glossary is added al the end. The \liud<li>.i 
paira (errata slip) corrects the tew mistakes (hat 
have crept in printing. 

Wc recommend the book to all U-\eis ol 
Sanskrit. 

Swami M uk11v \\anoa 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION. NEW DELHI 
Ri.TORr : April 1976~March 1977 
From an humble beginning in 1927, the 
Ashrama has become an important centre of 
physical. intellectual and spiritual help to the 
citizens of the Union Territory ol Delhi. 

Religious Work : During the year under 
review, the Centre endeavoured to broadcast the 


teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda through regular classes, Sunday discouises 
and occasional lectures. Bengali classes were 
held on Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita on the 
lirst Wednesday of each month, and on the 
H/mgavad-Ciita on the other Wednesdays; the 
latter was mainly for the Sarada Mahila Samili 
(a local organization of women), though earnest 
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devotees could also attend by permission. Weekly 
discourses were held in Hindi on Sri Ramadiarit- 
Manas. Occasionally the monastic members of 
the Centre were invited to speak before various 
organizations in and outside of Delhi. 

The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda 
were celebrated on a large scale, and the birthdays 
of other great Saints and Incarnations were also 
observed appropriately ; Ramunam Sankirtanam 
was held every Ekadashi day ; and in addition 
to daily worship, lacililies were provided for 
meditation and Bhajan in the temple. 

Edmationul Work: The Centre maintains a 
Library and Reading Room, which have been 
growing steadily. During the year the daily 
average attendance was 409; and 1,007 new 
books were added, bringing the total numbci- 
to 28,459. The Reading Room received 15 
newspapers and 115 periodicals. A separate 
section for children is also maintained. 

Since 1962. the Centre has run a University 
Students' Section Library, assisted financially by 
the University of Delhi. During the year, 517 
students, both girls and boys, were admitted as 
members. On an average, 107 students used the 
library daily, borrowing 426 books. The library 
had 4,964 textbooks. 

In 1958 the Centre started a moral and cul¬ 
tural programme for the benefit of children of 
the age group 6 to 14 years, by imparting cultural 
and moral education. The classes arc held on 
Sunday mornings from 9 to 10 with the active 
help of the Sarada Mahila Samiti. An average 
of 35 children attended the classes, which con¬ 
sist of Bhajans, story-telling and so on. 

Medical: The Centre runs a Free Tuber¬ 

culosis Clinic, which holds the distinction of 
being the first institution in Delhi to fight the 
scourge in an organized way ; and it is still the 
only non-official institution of its kind in the 
Union Territory of Delhi. 

The Clinic has full facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis in all its aspects inclu¬ 
ding surgery. It is equipped with: an observa¬ 
tion ward with 28 beds, equally divided between 
male and female patients; two X-ray units; a 
Clinical Laboratory with facilities for routine 
bacteriological examinations, including specialized 
examination such as culture of sputum; an 
Operation Theatre with the necessary instruments 
and appliances for branchtiscopy, thoracoscopy, 
minor chest surgery and so on; and provision 
to treat patients ai home under the Domiciliary 
bervicc Scheme prior to admission and after 
discharge from Uic Hospital. Milk and tiffin 


were supplied free to all frec-ward indoor 
patients. Costly medicines like antibiotics were 
supplied free to them and also to all out-patients 
whose monthly income was less than Rs. 300/-. 
During the period under review, 2,619 patients 
received these medicines. 

The number of outdoor cases treated in the 
Clinic during the year was 16,908 (2,35,104 re¬ 
peated cases), of which 2,517 were new. In addi¬ 
tion, 233 indoor cases were treated in the obser¬ 
vation wards. 

The Outdoor Free Homoeopathic Dispensary 
has been serving the local community, especi¬ 
ally the poorer section, since its inception in 
1929. During the year, it treated 72,085 cases, 
of which 5,432 were new. 

Narayana Seva : This was held on Sunday, 
13 March 1977. About 410 children whose 
parents suffer from leprosy were served with 
sumptuous meals at the Children’s Home for 
Boys in Delhi. Before the feeding, the children 
participated in Bhajans, and a monk of the Rama- 
krishna Order spoke to them in Hindi. About 
215 inmates of Nirmal Hriday. a home for the 
destitute, were also served with cooked food on 
the same day. 

Charily : The Centre has endeavoured over 
the years to render whatever possible help it 
can afford, to deserving men and women by giv¬ 
ing charitable monetary assistance and/or articles 
of personal need. Occasional help has been 
given to school and college students for educa¬ 
tional and vocational studies, and to others to¬ 
wards medical relief, cremation expenses and 
other essential needs. The total expenditure 
under this solely charitable service during the 
year was Rs, 9,322.91. 

Immediate Needs: ;In order to enable the 
Centre to continue its ministrations to the com¬ 
munity, the sympathetic public is requested to 
donate generously for the following requirements: 
For the Free Tuberculosis Clinic— (a) endowment 
tor the maintenance of each free bed Rs. 30,000; 
(h) laboratory instruments, Rs. 10,000. For the 
Ashrama— (u) urgently needed {additional water 
supply, Rs. 25,000; (6) five steel almirahs for 
storage of records, etc., Rs. 6,000; (c) renovation 
of the electrical system Rs. 10,000. For social 
and cultural works— (a) needed improvements in 
the Auditorium’s accoustics and public address 
system, Rs. 15,000; (b) 16 mm movie film pro¬ 
jector, Rs. 8,000; (c) slide projector, Rs. 3,000. 

Donations may be sent to : The Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Missiort, ' Ramakrishna Ashrama 
Marg, New Delhi 110 055. All contributions are 
exempt from Income-Tax. 
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RAMAERISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

(Publication Department) 

19B» Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta 700 006 
WORKS OP SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


A Study of Heliocentric Science .. 
An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Panchadasi 

Attitude of Vedanta towards 
Religion 

Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Message 
(Vols I & II) Per Set 
Christian Science and Vedanta 
Doctrine of Karma 
Complete Works of Swami Abhe- 
dananda Vol. 1 to 10 and with 
its guide book ‘The Philosophical 
Ideas of Swami Abhedananda 
('Polal in 11 vols). Deluxe 
Binding: Per Set 
Divine Heritage of Man 
Epistles 

Great Saviours of the World 

How To Be A Yogi 

Human Affection and Divine I-ove 

Ideal of Education 

India and Her People 

liife Beyond Death 

Memoirs of Ramakrishna 


Rs. 

12-00 

2-00 

6-50 

60.00 

9-00 


300.00 

12.00 

14.00 

1000 

5-00 

12-00 

12.00 


My Life Story 
Mystery of Death 
Path of Realization 
Philosophy and Religion 
Reincarnation 
Religion of the Twentieth 
^ntury 

Religion, Revelation and God 
Self Knowledge 

Science of Psychic Phenomena .. 
Spiritual Unfoldment 
Swami Vivekananda and His Wcffks 
The Bases of Indian Culture 
The Steps towards Perfection 
The Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna .. 
The V^anta Philosophy 
Thoughts on Sankhya, Buddhism 
and Vedanta 
True Psychology 

Universal Religion and Vedanta .. 
Yoga Psychology 
Yoga Theory & Practice 
Why a Hindu Accepts Christ and 
Rejects Cluirchianity 


WORKS OP SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 

*A Historical Study of Indian Music Philosophy of Progress and 

A History of Indian Music .. 1.5.00 Perfection 

Christ the Saviour .. 2-00 Sangitsara-Samgraha 

I r , 1 - *Srhools of Indian Philosophical 

•HiMonral Development of Indian Thought 

The Philosophical Ideas of Swami 
•Music of the Nations .. 3.5.00 Abhedananda 

Music of the South Asian Peoples Thoughts on Yoga, Upanishad and 

(to be out shortly) .. Gita 

WORKS ON SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

Teachings of Swami Commemoration Volume of 

Abhedananda .. 3*00 Swami Abhedananda) 

Sw^ii Abhodananda-A Spiritual Swami Abhedananda in India (in 

Bio^phy 16-00 1906) 

Abhedananda in y^nerica .. 6-50 Swami Abhedananda-The 

Ihe Bases of Indian Culture (The Patriot Saint 


Rs. 

.12-00 

14-00 

8.00 

8-00 

2-00 

12-00 

12-00 

8.00 

2-00 
75-00 
2 00 
6.00 
3-00 

10-00 

14-00 

12-00 

16-00 

7-50 

1.25 


7-50 

45-00 

30-00 

12-00 


75.00 

12-00 

2-00 
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August 


PEACOCK 



-the bii\l with fcatliers ot many splendoured hue 



COLOURFUL —Uk* Ch* pusco c k wHih tMdwr i sprasd 
Ik many aplendourad hua—tha many-facatad growth 
of NGEF is raally colourful. Manufacturing a wide range 
•f electrical aquipmant with the hallmark of quality. 

' acclaimed both in India and abroad. NGEF has spread 
Itsalf into many fields of industrial activity In the 
country ->thus helping the healthy growth of our 
economy. 

Another feather In NGEFa cap—turnkey projaeta 
comprising planning. ainply> erection and 
conunissioning of electric^ equipment for Traction. 

. Cement Steel. Mining. Chemical and other Irlduatries. 
Tyre Indusuy, Electrolysis of CauMk Soda. Aluminium 
and Zinc... 


Ranga of manufacturo; 

Distribution transformers upto ISOOkVA, 33 kV 
Power transformers upto 40 MVA, 132 kV — Furnace 
transformers—Rectifier transformers 
Silicon power diodes upto 3000 V (PIV) and 400 A 
mean currant.Power Rectifiers upto 100 kA and 
3000Vd.c..HV &LV Switchgear 
The widest range of motors made in India from 
0.26 to 2000 hj^ 

Products on the anvil: 

Transformers of 220 kV and 400 kV dasa. 
Alternators. O.C. Machines. Instrument 
transformers upto 400 kV. Thyristor convertofs 
and Condenser bushings. 


NGEF with a colourful plume in eH these acdvltiee 
occupies a pride of place in the Indleo plac trl cal 
Industry. 


NGEF Powan the Nation's Prograaa 


E 






NGEF m»»» rW Al (. 


8ysppanslMlli,Bsnealere 660 038 

8ranclias ar. e 8engslere e BeaOay • liaundsrikae 
e Naw OeiM • Madrw e Ahmedabad e CdetaiB 










New Release 


Upanishad Series 


AITAREYA UPANISHAD 


With the Commentarv o/ 

Shankaracharya 


Translated hv 

Swami Gambhirananda 


Pp. 80 


Rs. 2 


This is the first in the series of eight Upanishads being pub¬ 
lished. It has been taken in its entirety, —text in Sanskrit, English 
translation of the text and Shankaracharya’s commentary, and 
notes -from the well-known Eight Upanishads, in two volumes, by 
the same author. Similar editions of the Mundaka, Mandukya 
with Karika, Prashna, Isha. Kena. Katha, and Taittiriya Upanishads 
will follow shortly. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA 700-014 


♦ 


*** * **** 
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the Jewellery of 
P. B. SIRKAR&SONS 
is beyond compare 
even today. 


I .P.8.SIRKAR&S0NS | 

I JEWELLERS t 

j. ❖ 

•i* Son and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 

SP OwR 

% 89, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta: 7(!K)-020. • Phone: 44-8778 ^ 

t! We have no branch % 

4* * %* 
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Annual SutMcnptioa: India •iei:'‘ei 
Other eountrlet f 2*00 


'Riqplff^iin. 
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